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CARL JORN 
Noted Tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 





—=—S 





INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Concert and School Positions Secured. 
MRS. BABCOCK, 
Cagnecte Hatt, New York 
2624 Columbus. 


Ceurch, 


Telephone 


ROSS DAVID, 


Carnegie Hall, New York. 


MISS MARION DAVID, 


Coach and accompanist. 


SCHOOL. 

raining, Musical Stenogrta 

Public and Private School 
church trials. 
Carnegie Hall. 

1202 Lefferts Place. 


M. F. BURT 
Sight-Singing, Ear-T 
pay. Norma ourses in 


Musi Spec oaching for 





LTURE 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York 





M. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANOFORTI NSTRUCTION, 

Studio, 622 Ae Hall 

Tel. 


sian 


8296 Bryant. 


MR. PARSON PRICE, 

OICE CULTURE AND SINGING 
Teac! 1 Marlow Marie Cahill 
Keane, | es Starr, EF. H. Sothern, ete, 
West sth St 


Doris 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 
Art 


Carnegie 


Singing 
Hall 


\ve., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


ON MILI 
\CHER OF SINGING, 
gie Hall 


mb 


3 ( ne 


PAPPENHEIM, 
IRATED PRIMA DONNA, 
All Its Branches. 
New York City. 


iyler, 


UGE) 


NIE 


Sth St., 


48 Sel 


MARY HISSEM DI 
\CHER Ol 


* MOSS, 

SINGING. 

Phone, gssa River. 
*, Aeolian Hall 


MINNA SCHLOEMANN, 
Pupils Only 
me 4845 Riverside. 


MME 
VOCAL INSTRUC 
1@ Manhattan 


rION—Sericus 


Av., N. ¥ P 


GALE 
ANIST 


; 
4 ur ( 


SOLO PI 
mcerts 

Method, 

e, 533: Columbus 


hetizky 


Telephor 


CLAPPER MORRIS, 
INGING IN ALL BRANCHES 
way, Cor. ssth St 


Columbus, 


NORMAL SINGING, 
n Direeter, 
New York. 


425 Bway, 
-o4 Bryant, 


HENRIETTA SPEKE 


*RANO—TEACHER OF 


SEELEY, 
SINGING, 
Opera House. 
re, 9967 Tremont 


Sol 


142 B volitan 


Residence, 2184 Nathe Ave. Phor 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 


TENOR. 
Metropolitan Opera House 
1425 Troadway, New York 





GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
New York. 


course for 


113 West 85th St 
Special 


Tel. 4152 Sebuyler 
and profesmons!s 
orough course for beginners 
(Thirty-ninth year.) 


eachers 
Degrees granted. T 


Dr. RB. Eberhard, Pres 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SOPRANO. TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West rogth Street 


"Phone, 8:01 Riverside 





BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


12 arnegie Hall 


VICTOR BIART, PIANo virtuoso, 
Instruction. Advanced Interpretation. Repertery 
Especial cultivation of at vivid, flowing quality 


of tone whic h is the medium of musical ex 10m 
Studio Hall, 64 East a4th St., New ork. 
Tel. o424 Madison 


Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
rHE ART OF SINGING, 


East Thirty-fourth 


Telephone 


Studio Street, New York 


Murray Hill 


4579 


VICTORINE 
CONCERT AND 
For engagements 

s61 I 
Phone, 


HAYES, 
OPERATIC 


address 


SOPRAN®) 


ourth St 


3138 W 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


South 


LOUISE KELLOGG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Carnegie Ha rel. e350 Columbus, 


MORITZ SCHWARZ, 

Asi’t Organist Trinity Church, New York. 
INSTRUCTION 
Trinity Church, Nee York 


RECITALS AND 
\dd ess 


F GLOSE, : 
Pianist, P 


professional and 


Residence 
+ 


ADO! 
Concert Instruction 
advanced singers 
studio: 8: Morningside Ave., 
*hone, 2193-] Morningside. 


ano Coach tor 


dy 


Ciirrorp DEMAREST, 
ORGANIST—COM POSER, 
Recitals —I nstr 

Church of The Messiah, 4t! 


F. A. G. O., 


uction, 


St. & Park Av., 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
rENOR 
330 W. s8th St. N.Y. ¢ 


Phone, 
Management A 


434 Columbus 
Friedberg, 1425 3 Breatwey 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
Ti “or OF 

Aeolian Ha 
7408 Brvems 


SINGING, 
33 West 42nd St 


"Phone, New York. 





WILBUR 
pee 


(reali 


. LUYSTER, 
SINGING SPF¢ TAL 
Paris-Chevé M, 
r 8 years at Metropolitan poll Co. 
taught te read (church or otherwise 
Ear Training, Supervisors’ Cow 


, ree, 
side and | ay Classes. 64 E. 34th St., N.Y 
fo J Bedford 127 Quincy & Brooklyn. 


All 
Twise), 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 

SOPRANO, 

Will receive a ted number of pupils 
Residence, 34 , Gremency ark. 


Phone, 31:87 Gramercy. 


New York (ity 


BRUNO HUHN, 


STYLE, DICTION, AND REPERTOIRE. 
and advanced vocal lessens. 


New York. 


Elementary 


231 West 96th St., 


N.Y.C, 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 

For 12 years leading baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, will take a limited number of pupils. 
Applicants to be seen by appointment only. 

668 West End Avenue, near g2d St., New York. 


McCALL LANHAM, 
BARITONE-—Concerts and Vocal Instruction. 


212 West soth St. Tel. 2329 Columbus. 





CALVARY GRAND CHOIR, 
Conductor, Dr. A: Madeley Richardson. 
TRAINING. SCHOOL FOR CHURCH MUSIC. 
Apply Calvary Baptist Church, W. s7th St. 


Tel., Morningside 7587. 


JESSAMINE HARRISON-IRVINE, 


864 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


» Columbus. 


Pianist—Accompanist. 
Instruction—Coaching 


Telephone, 135« 


CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
6o> Carnegie Ha!l and 423 East rgoth St 


"REDERICK E. BRISTOL. 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


No. 143 West 42d St.. Nee York 


Mr. CHARLES LEE 


PIANOFORTE 


Certificated 


TRACY, 
INSTRUCTION. 
Teacher of the Lescwerizky Metuop 
New York City 


Studio: Carnegie Hall 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Vo e¢ 


Developed—Style, Opera 
851-852 


Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WILLIAM NELSON BURRITT, 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
AND REPERTOIRE BUILDER 
Sa East roth Street 
Tel. Gramercy 3848 





MILDRED DILLING, 

MNARPIS1 AND ENSEMBLE, 
Management, Sutorius & Co., 1 W. 34 St, N. Y 
; E. 62 St., N. Y¥. Caty. 


SOLO 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT,. 
ART OF SINGING... . 
172 West 79th St., New Y 





; 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. ' 
Heathcote Hall, 6090 West 114th St., New York 


el. 7814 Morni 
(Bet. Broadway and Ri 





JAMES P. DUNN, 
my and Organist, St. Patrick’s Church, Jer. 
rere. ld nog ee me 
pecialty Gregorian Chant anaé 
Sew 3 non, Music.) Phone, 78a-R Bergea. 





Mame. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 
(Mas. Hermann G. Frrepmann.) 
CONTRALTO. 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts, 


Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 
Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West 57th St 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 30 East 62nd Street 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning * y highest rfection. 
H. CARRI, Directors. 





MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 
SOLO PIANIST. 


Recitals. Concerts, Instruction. 
Leschetizky Method. 2: East 7sth St. 
"Phone 1302 Lenox. 


HERMAN SPIELTER, 
PIANO THEORY—VOICE COACHING. 


916 W. 180th St Phone, Audubon 7775 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
163 New York 


Home Studio: East 62d St., 





NOBLE, 
MASTER OF 


. TERTIUS 
ORGANIST AND 


Lessons in Organ, Theory and 
St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 


THE CHOIR, 


Composition, 
$3d St. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. 


1186 Madison 


PIANO—ALBER?T 
Ave. 


"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 
Ex-President of N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Ass'n, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Lectures and Recitals. 
New ¥Yo k. Tel. 291 Morn’side, 
Aeolian Hall, 


Baritone 
1go Claremont Ave., 
Tuesday and Fmnday, 





Piano Instruction 
Theory of Music 


CARL HAHN, 


roth St. (The Avonel). 


Tek phone 
7280 Schuyler 


Studio: i722 West 


F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, 
With the “Musical Courier” 
Society; Organist Central Baptist 
York 4390 Fifth Ave.; Tel 4292 

Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, 


ORGAN, HARMONY 


Sec’y Manuscript 
Church, New 
Murray Hill 


N.Y 





jESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST 
rts—-Recttals—Lessons 
Bidg., 


Nierce Deston 








CARL 


Piano 


NOACK-FIQUE, 


Sopr 


FIQUE, 
KATHERINE 


Dramatic 
MUSICAI 
Avenue, 


ano. 
INSTITUTE, 
Brooklyn. 


FIOU! 


128 Dealt 


DANIEL VISANSKA, vioLtnist. 
Nine years of successful teaching and concertizing 
in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a limited 


oumber of a. 
Address: West 126th St., New York. 
one, Harlem 3427 
{In fiyletetotie Mondays. “Address 1821 Dis 
t. 


mond 


MARY PINNEY, 
PIANIST. 


Studio, 4:8 Central Park West. 
Instruction. Tel. 4164 River. 





ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 


ttt East 62d St., New York Tel. 2285 Plaza 





Dr. EDOUARD BLITZ, 


SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING, 
808 Carnegie Hall 
Conductor Symphony Concerts ‘ 
Summer address, Kursaal—Ostend, Belgium. 





MME. LISETTE JOSTY-HAMMOND. 
“Voiceplacing and Singing” through “Correct 
Italian Enunciation.” 

Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 

1425 Broadway, New York. 





GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
-Letehetitky Method— 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Also limited number of resident pupils recetved. 
38 East 6eth St "Phone, 6109 Plaza. 





v 
HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


Dhrecter ef the Brookfield Summer Scheo! of Singing 
yor Carnegie Hall, N. Y¥. City. 
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w. MANT,: 
& winder 
16 E. 88th Street “i hs Soee Lenox 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Soloist Christ Methodist Episcopal Church 
914 St. James Street, Pittsburgh; Pa. 





BEETROVER C BORSERYATORY 


a. W. P, or ied Olive Ste Sts., i Lote 
One of the oldest and best music sehoois in the talted States 


DUNNING SYSTEM 2*,, trom. Menc 
Tusy ror Bacrny 
Send for information and book of — 
ments. Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, 11 ae 
Roank St., P ig York City. Western address 











MARIE LOUISE TODD 
PIANIST 

TEACHER OF PIANO 

Studio: Carnegie Hall - - - New York 


MORTIMER WILSON 


PHILADELPHIA 
Address, Balance of Season: Atlanta Philharmonic 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL fesici. 


Voice Culture founded on common sense method 
which never fails to bring good results. 


Linlaugh, 2647 


Studio: The a 
Between 100 and i0ist Sts. Tel. Riverside 1152 


BLANCHE GOODE Pianist 


Avaliable for Recitais 
Address,''Joseph Joiner, 439 Filth Ave. 


MAY PORTER: 


Concise, Be Choral Directing 
Address: Ware! gaat 


West Philadelphia, Pa. 


mildred POTTER 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS, {ORATORIO,{Ete. 


Management: 
WALTER ANDERSON 


171 West 57th St.. New York 
‘Phone 268 Columbus 


Ger aldine DAMON 


VOCAL a et 
Wallace Building. - 


ABBIE KEELY 


DRAMATIC pan fren 
1914 DIAMOND ST. SILADELP SIA. PA. 


can Ghent iidinsah.. tear eameee 


Mme, E. B, de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 


VOICE CULTURE, REPERTOIRE 
430 West s7th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


“ie MARGEL GHAILLEY. Wi Viounist 








Mus. Bac. 
UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 























une. Chailley-Richez, Pianist 
20 Rue Chaigrin, Part 








629 Fine me Bide. 
irector Ch oe, Tl 


KARLETON | HACKETT 


isval Hell, Chicage. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 








Recitals. 
Chicago, Til. 
ANNE 


STEVENSON 


Soprano « Teacher 


(Belari Method) 


828-9 CARNEGIE HALL 
Tel. Columbus 2822 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


ear acted 
Fine Arts Building Chicago 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
a and Director Brick Church, Temple 
h-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth _Ave., Sew York. 


MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


VIOLINIST 
ror West rrsth St. 
New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDER 
Recitals and 
——— 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East rsoth Street, New York City. 


)|"* KROEGER 


Directer KROEGER SCHOOL ef MUSIC 
Pianoforte Recitale and Lecture Recitals 


Musica! Art Building 5T. LOUIS, MO. 


Concerts, 
1383 N. State St., 



































Telephone 
Morningside 8832 




















te WILLARD "= 


Fine Arts Bullding 


; » BIRDIGE BLYE ress 


La rean a catecee 


GOTTFRIED H- CONCERT ORGANIST 


FEDERLEIN ==: 
CARLO NICOSIA 


Century Opera. 
Coaching for Opera in French, Italian and English 
ADDRESS, 114 WEST 63rd STREET 














smay VVILLIAMS 


ARTISTIC SINGING 
Specialization of Tone ay 


406 KIMBALL HALL - 


= sme SALZEDO 


Solo Harp, Metropoiitan Opera Orchestra 
HARP—CONCERTS AND RECITALS, INSTRUCTION 
Management; F. 0. REGARD, 216 W. 70th St., New York 

Concert 


me WILD sean 


KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO ORGAN 


CONDUCTOR—Apello Musical Clad. Mendeissobs Clad 




















SAMUEL GARDNE 


bisa 


FOSTER AND DAVID 
5 600 Fifth ave. Sew Tort 














The Virgil Conservatory 


is famous for its notable players 
made 


through the use of the 
“TEK’ 


For catalogs of both address 
42 West 76th Street, New York 





JOHN B, MILLER, ree 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL 


LEONTINE DE AHNA 


CONTRALTO, OF BERLIN 
Hotel Endicott. 8rst St. and Columbus Ave., N.Y 


BEATRICE McCUE 


CONTRA 
Management’ Haense hf i saiten Walt tow Tort 
Residence: 622 W. aero few York. Phone 6660 Audubon 


AUBREY W. M W. MARTIN 

— BARITONE Concert— Oratorio— Recital 

— Cop. of Musical Constes. aa Sth Ave. 
or Box 416 Fairmont, W 


& FINNEGAN =< 
N 


asea: § G. — RICHARDSON 
Brooktys 


© CHRISTIANS KLEIN -— 


& Concerts, Recital, Opera. Etc. Vooa! and nance Instrue- 
H thea. From the beginning to — — ection. 
eo Theatre 


A Exclusive Management: ANNIE Puiedbent. 142 1425 Broadway 


THEODORA STURKOW 




















RY DESFL Piast 
4715 Lake Avenue, Chicago. Iti. 
Ee Contralto 
Ss Oratorio 
T Recitals 
H Concerts 
E Address: 4173 Late ive., Phone. Oakland 
*. Y CULB 


Exclusive Management: 
ne Arts Bullding mm. 





NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, ART AND EXPRESSION 
806 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis 


The Oldest and Most Pr pecaive Musical Institu- 
tion in the Northwest. 


Bone! ? VALERI= 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 





SEE ‘ 








407 Pierce Bullding 
chore BENHAM Fianist Pianist 


Studio: 1299 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 


can HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut St., 





Philadelphia 
UMBERTO 


SORRENTINO 


EMINENT ITALIAN TENOR 


In America season . ae 





| Opera, Concert, Recital. A 
| ] Anais Priedbers. (428 Broadway. 
address, 14 Bast 43rd 


™ KOEMMENICH  ® 


N. Y. ORATORIO SOCIETY 
MENDELSSOHN GLEE CLUB 


AEOLIAN HALL 29 West 424 Street 
New Y¥ 








Conductor of 








aguas eee Oe er 
PAULIN EMEYER CONCERT 


Addreem 
4939 Washington Park Piace, Chicago, Il. 


Ms" HOPKINSON 


nitions Md. 





BA 
413 Professional Bids. 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


maunirs LEEFSON PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Director 








BARONESS LITTA von ELSNER 


Vocal Instruction 
36a Park Avenue, New York. Phone, 679s Plaza 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Fine Arts Building. CHICAGS, ILL 


Katharine HOFFMANN tccorpanist 


SCHUMANN-HEINE TOUR 
Home Adéress: ST. PAUL 


EP ELA. Toni 


t A 620 Addison Ave., Chicago 

















VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via dei Conti, 7 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 
458 Cumberiand Ave. 








Portiand, Me. 


4 S 











TENOR-———COM POSER 


““Twe Reses”’ “Ah, Love but és 
“Forever and a Day” “Maidens” Tee end Ray’ 


Waliet Met Gliderte, Hotel Flanders, 183 W. 47th St. Tel. 8670 Bryant 


VIOLINS <=. 


‘ Send toriWholesale) 
Catalogue A 


JOHN MARKERT & CO. 
33 West Sth Street, New York 





ve 











| BERGEY 


Chicago Opera School 
Fine Arts Bidg, Chicago, ill. 


indies 


SOPRANO 








St. Bartholomew's Ch New York 
Management: WALTER 
171 W. 67th St.. New York ‘Wane O50 Cetumtes 


— | LUGILLE MILLER 


NO. Address all commun! 
S.F. TROUTMAN, _ 6th Ave. | PITTSBURO. Ph, 


HENRY P. . SCHMITT 


ie York. a Ta ‘eye 967 


Residence » btoate: 8 W. in bat 





LAURA E. 


MORRILL 


Teacher of Singing 


Some prominent pis: Lillia Snelling, 
three years with atropelitan Opera Co.; 
Winifred — st, First Church 
Christ's Science, Brooklyn; Berto Kineel, 
soprano, West Park Cor eobinet N. Y.; Clar 
ence C. Bawden, tenor, Was! 
Methodist Church, N 
bass, Madison Chureh; Heary Taylor for- 
merly Aborn Opera Co.; Antoinette Hard- 
ing, soloist 4th Church Christ Scientist, 
York; Florence Chapmen _— 
the Middle West; Bertha Barnes 
and Fabbri in concert. 


AEOLIAN WALL, 25 West 4206 6t.. dew Tort City 


¥.3 Russell 











ANITA DAVIS CHASE =: 





VIGTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Colambas 





sinaios RAGNA 





LINNE “22 
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The H. P. NELSON 
PIANO 


The Highest Quality 
for the Money 


The i. P. Nelson Company 


CHICAGO 


GVER VERET? 


THE JOHN pl COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK 
Owners of THE EVERETT PIANO enamine Boston 











One of the three 
Great Pianos of 
the World 








Conover 
Piano 


IS BUILT WITH 
MADE-TO-ORDER CARE 


Every detail of Conover construction suggests painstaking care. Nowhere is there 
an evidence of haste. It is made under the direct supervision of one of America’s 
greatest piano builders—a man who has spent more than forty years in the study 
of a single problem—tone production. Compared with its excellence in work- 
manship, unusual tune qualities and durability, it is more moderately priced 
than any other really great piano of today. 


Write for our handsomely illustrated art catalog and full particulars regarding our 
easy monthly payment plan 


The (fabte Company 


CHICAGO 
The World's Greatest Manufacturers of Pianos and /NVER-PLAYER Pianos 






































KIMBALL 


The Artists 


PIANOS 


favrorrle 


K 








W. W. Kimball Co. 


Established 1857 “ “ “ 


Chicago 





THE 


GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO 


IS_ESPECIALLY SUITED TO STUDIO WORK BECAUSE OF ITS 


Steel Angle Rail Action (Patented) 


which insures a perfectly regulated action under any and all atmospheric condi- 
tions. Studio and classroom pianos undergo a severe test. An ordinary action 
becomes defective within a short time. The Gram-Richtsteig Steel Angle Rail 
Action, equipped with Metal Flanges, cannot get out of regulation. Hundreds of 
these remarkable pianos are now in use by musicians. Let us send you descrip- 
tive literature free. The Gram-Richtsteig is an artistic piano in every sense of 
the word 


GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO CO, 





Milwaukee, Wis 














Wing & Son,” 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 


























Established 1867 


Instructs, trains and educates after the best 
methods of Foremost European Conserva- 
tories. The faculty numbers some of the 
leading Musicians and Artists of today. 
Elocution- MUSIC -Languages 
Location ideal with respect to home comfort 
and luxurious ~~ The finest and 
most completely equippec buildings devoted 
to music in America. Day and resident stu- 
dents may enter at any time. Illustrated 
Catalog FREE. 

Highland Ave.. Oak St. and Burnet Ave.. CINCINNAT!, OHIO 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Kimball Hall, Wabash Ave. and Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


Among the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 


Piano—John J Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. 

Alien Spencer, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti, Theory—A. Weidig, Arthur Olaf Anderson. 
Public School Music—O. E. Robinson. 
Dramatic Art—Frances Donovan. 

JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 
Catalog mailed free. 


Malkin Musie School TRINITY SCHOOL 


MANFRED MALKIN, Director F CHURCH MUSIC 


26 Mount Morris Park, West | 
Maestro Pietro Fleridis } Voice "ie Coctereeet, Coach Pa nh of the 
FELIX LAMOND, Directors 


Mme. Sophie Traabman Volpe, Vielia 
Catalog em request 14 W. 12t St. New Verk 


CINCINNATI CONSERVA ATORY of MUSIC 











Singing—Kearleton Hackett, Ragna Linne, Ed- 
ward Clarke, Jennie F. W. Johnson, John 
Tl. Read, Marie Sidenius Zendt. 


Wilhelm Middelschulte. 





Mr. V. Ceitesks, Som — Mr. 5. Finkelsteia, Cornet 
r. M. Ma 
uikts Pane 
































ai MILLER = 
‘HOLLEY "=" 
=sScowoucren | Suan» CADMAN 


Faotory and Ottioes, Ninth Ave., Hudson and | 3th Streets, New York 
O R 
= MURPHY 32222 
wet MONCRIEF & — 
— Contralto 
mectermertaae te 
THE STERNBERG 
#00 Sane Aste OuibGing SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. 
DAN BEDDOE tenor 
Season 1912-1913 in America 
Vader the Exolesive Masecemest of R. E- JOHNSTON 
In recitals of his co agi his 
WILLIAM J. FALK | 22s 
Assistant to Mz. Oscan Sazncm 
“ca wa SERARD = 








Harrie int FOS TE — 9g 
Fuller Building, 10 South 18th St, Philadelphia 
wassui Ty, BPs 
eee 


"Phone 488: Lenox. 


HAZEL LUCILLE ates | 


---FPIANISTE... 
le Concert Throughout Germany.[Season (1913-1914 
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RESUME OF LONDON’S 
1913 MUSICAL YEAR. 
Variety Shown in Operatic Activity—Unpopular 


Works Cannot Be Made to Find Favor 
Merely by Repetition—A Table of Or- 











chestral and Recital Doings in the . 


Past Twelve Months. 


Portland Place, 
London, W., England, December 31,* 1913. 


A review of London's 1913 season must bring forward 
some amazing facts concerning the important place opera 
has taken in the scheme of things. No fewer than five dis- 
tinguished opera companies have appeared before the 
London public at various periods since January 1, 1913. 
First, there was the early German season at Covent Gar- 
den under Thomas Beecham, which opened January 29, 
with the first production in England of Richard Strauss’ 
“Der Rosenkavalier,” and which was followed by the same 
composer’s “Elektra” and his earlier work, “Feuersnot,” 
all cast and staged with exceptional regard for the fitness 
of things. Then there were performances of “Tristan and 
Isolde,” and particularly of “Die Meistersinger,” which 
were conducted in so memorable a manner by Mr. 
Beecham that reference must be made to them in a résumé 
of things operatic. And later in the season Mr. Beecham 
brought out at His Majesty’s Theatre, in conjunction with 
Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, Strauss’ “Ariadne auf 
Naxos,” which was also the first English hearing of the 
work. 





en 

Following the Beecham season at Covent Garden came 
the regular “grand” opera season, ushered in, in April, by 
a Wagner preliminary repertoire, constructed of two com- 
plete cycles of “Des Ring des Nibelungen,” and other se- 
lections of the Wagner music-dramas. And it can be said 
in all sincerity that the outstanding feature of this German 
season was the tremendous artistic impressiveness of Ar- 
thur Nikisch’s conducting of the various Wagnerian per- 
formances. Later followed the regular French and Italian 
repertoire, and the introduction of two new operas, namely, 
“Oberst Chabert,” by W. von Waltershausen, and “La Du 
Barry,” by Camussi, neither of which proved a popular 
favorite. Mention must also be made of the debut at Co- 
vent Garden of a new conductor in Signor Giorgio Po- 
lacco, whose conducting throughout the season caused no 
little comment for the thorough and artistic fashion in 
which he did his work. Many singers, famous in their 
respective lines, appeared at Covent Garden during the 
“grand” season, and that inaugurated by Thomas Beecham. 
Among these may be mentioned Eva von der Osten, Mar- 
garete Siems, Claire Dux and Paul Knupfer, who made so 
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great a success in the cast of “Der Rosenkavalier.” Other 
artists appearing during the Beecham season were Mme. 
Farsbender-Mottl, Frieda Langendorff, Heinrich Knote, 
Friedrich Brodersen, Louise Petzl-Perard, Arline Sanden, 
Hermine Bosetti, Rudolf Gmur, Hans Bechstein, Anna 
Bahr-Mildenburg, John Bardsley, Gaston Sargeant, Denis 
Byndon-Ayres, Frederick Blamey, Anna Gura-Hummel, 
and others. During the Beecham season there was also 
interesting performances by the Russian ballet. Of the 
artists who appeared during the “grand” season, there may 
be mentioned the reappearance, after a number of “ab- 
sent” years, of Caruso and Melba (who was in excellent 
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voice) and Destinn, Edvina, Gertrud Kappel, Mignon Ne- 
vada, Louise Perard-Petzl, Mme. Saltzmann-Stevens, Kirk- 
by Lunn, Kathleen Howard, Elvira Leveroni, Alys Mutch, 
Dilys Jones, Edith Clegg. And among the tenors (besides 
Caruso) and the basses and baritones, there was some 
excellent material, including Heinrich Hensel, Martinelli, 
John McCormack, Peter Cornelius, Paul Franz, and Her- 
mann Jadlowker; also Hans Bechstein in his inimitable 
Wagnerian impersonations; Dinh Gilly, Sammarco, Anton 
van Rooy, Johannes Fones, Armand Crabbe, August Kies, 
Scotti, Sargeant, Rouard, and Huberdeau. 
Rare 

Towards the end of the Covent Garden “grand” season 
there was instituted at Drury Lane a series of Russian 
operas under the direction of Sir Joseph Beecham and his 





NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF. 


son, Thomas Beecham. The repertoire was made up of 
“Boris Godounoff,” “La Khovantchina” and “Ivan le Ter 
rible.” They were given by the Imperial Opera Company 
of St. Petersburg, which was brought over direct from 
Russia, along with scenery and costumes, by Sir Joseph 
Beecham, Chaliapine, the celebrated Russian baritone, 
was of the company, and there was an excellent ballet, 
which gave some attractive new ballet works. 

Opera in November of the closing year once again en 
tered the sacred realm of its traditional home for a sea- 
son of six weeks, this time to be heard in English. Under 
the direction of Raymond Réze, Wagner’s “Tristan and 
Isolde” and “Tannhauser’ and Humperdinck’s “Hansel 
and Gretel,” and the new English edition of “Carmen” by 
Herman Klein, along with the producer’s own opera, “Joan 
of Arc,” were given within the above stated period. Mr 
Réze’s own opera was the featured production of the 
series. It was given something like thirty times, but it did 
not succeed in establishing a place among those operas of 
unquestioned artistic value. The object in mentioning the 
number of times the work was given is to call attention to 
the cry that invariably goes up from the young composer 
that his work is never given a sufficient number of times 
to allow of its ingratiating itself in public favor. Com- 
posers may just as well realize that numerous repetitions 
are valueless. They establish their own futility as well 
as that of the composition. The waste of all that it 
costs to force a work upon the public time after time is 
appalling, and means nothing, absolutely nothing, in its re- 
lation to the intrinsic value of the work or its power or 
lack of power to establish itself. That a work is not de- 
pendent upon numerous repetitions for the discovery of its 
value is invariably realized except by the one who may 
have the opportunity afforded him of giving his work the 





superfluous, more or less, number of times. He to whom 
this offer comes must inevitably succumb to it against his 
better judgment, though he knows in his heart of hearts 
that the value of a work is very discoverable in repetitions 
numerically fewer than thirty. And the public to whom 
the offering is made! Well, the public is not unlike unto 
the fable of the horse (or was it a donkey) which was 
led to the pond to drink! The whole scheme of forcing 
is a wanton waste, fruitless and living but for a day 
Rae 7 
Among the artists who appeared during the Raymond 
Réze season were Juliette Autran, Bettina Freeman, Dora 
Gibson, Edythe Goodman, Lillian Granfelt, Renée Gratz 
May Storia, Sibyl Vane and Marta Wittkowska: Raoul 
Torrent, John Coates, Charles Mott, Henry Rabke, Cor 
mac O’Shane M. Klitgaard and M. Colonna. Mr. Réze’s 
assisting conductors were Hamilton Harty, Frank Bridge 
and Julius Harrison. 
nae 
Orchestrally, the London season has had its distin 
guishing note also. Among the virtuoso conductors who 
have been heard at the desk of the London Symphony 
Orchestra, there may be mentioned Arthur Nikisch, Herr 
Mengelberg, Herr Steinbach and Wassili Safonoff. The 
young English conductor, Hamilton Harty, was also heard 
as conductor of one of the regular concerts. The programs 
of the London Symphony Orchestra have been. invariably 
constructed of a formula broad and comprehensive. and 
it is to be regretted that in the arrangement of the pro 
grams for the 1913-1914 series of concerts a certain re 
trenchment had to be exercised in the interests of those 
patrons of more conservative musical tastes, and inci- 
dentally of somewhat broad and comprehensive banking 
accounts. They, according to their best traditions, found 
the musical menu of the previous season somewhat 
heavily laden with home products and other diversified 
and futile things the ingredients of which they knew 
nothing and which altogether resembled too much the 
objectionable character of the table d’hote to be of agree 
able and non-disturbing digestion. So a return was made 
to a more substantial fare, to good wholesome musical 
food, well cooked and properly served and the chefs d'or 
chestra warned not to be too liberal in the use of Euro 
pean condiments and other foreign seasoning stuffs. 
RnRne 
The soloists who have appeared with the London Sym 
phony Orchestra in 1913 numbered Josef Lhevinne, Tina 
Lerner, Muriel Foster, Paderewski, Sigismund Stojowski, 
Isolde Menges, Mark Hambourg and Pau! Kochanski. 
nna 
To the six symphonic concerts given by the Queen's Hal! 
Orchestra, the entire series conducted by Sir Henry J 
Wood, only the highest praise can be accorded, The 
programs have been constructed of great variety of ma- 
terial, and it need hardly be said, invariably presented with 
artistic and discerning insight. The soloists have included 
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Fritz Kreisler, Jacques Thibaud, Pablo Casals, Mischa | 

man and Percy Grainger. Of the series of promenade 
concerts given by the Queen's Hall Orchestra, under Sir 
Henry J. Wood, from August to October, annually, they 
have been reviewed in these column« regularly as they 
represent, as has often been affirmed here, one of the 
greatest active principles in the musical education of the 
people. A general high standard in program making ‘s 
maintained and many new works performed for the first 
time. Also, at these concerts, many new artists make their 
first bow to a general public. These soloists, also the list 
of new compositions have been referred to in the regular 
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letters from London, and as both lists are rather lengthy, 
the pleasure of mentioning them all again must be fore- 
gone, 


[The New Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Landon Ronald, made a well directed move when in the 
series of symphonic concerts in Novem- 
made of Sir Edward Elgar’s latest 
symphonic study for orchestra entitled 
“Falstaff,” and also an extra concert given when the en- 
tire program was constructed of Elgar works. (This new 
work was fully reviewed in the Musicat Courter on the 
ecasion of its premiere at the Leeds Festival in October 
Mention must also be made of the series of Sun- 
lay afternoon concerts given during the winter months 
the Albert Hall, by Landon Ronald and the New Sym- 
y Orchestra. At this same hall there is also, during 
1e spring and summer season, a series of Sunday after 
given under the management of Schulz- 
ius and Powell, when many famous soloists appear in 
yicert, 


opening of this 


ber, a feature was 


composition, a 


last. ) 


n concerts 


Curt 
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And of the individual soloists’ concerts given under the 
wency referred to, and under that of Daniel Mayer, Ibbs 
& Tillett, Vert, L. C. Sharpe, Arthur Russell, and oth- 
ers, much might be written of exceeding interest if space 
However, of those concerts which remain 
there may be mentioned the re- 
Harold Bauer, Katharine Goodson, Arthur Shat- 
Mischa Elman, Melsa, Florizel von Reuter; 
Cecil Fanning, Julia Culp, Muriel 
Evette Guilbert, Arthur Alexan- 
Reinhold von Warlich, Julia 
Alma Gluck, Robert Maitland, 
Hazzard-Peocock; recitals by 
Bachaus, Norah Drewett, 
Kennedy, Pachmann 
numerous appearances 
the enumeration of 


but allowed 
in the memory of one, 
citals by 

k, Kreisler, 
the song recitals by 
Foster, Elena Gerhardt, 
de ro. ] ulu 


Hostater, 


Myz-Gmeiner, 
Oscar Seagle, 
Eleanor 
John Powell, 
Egon Petri, Daisy 
Harrison, and the 
miscellaneous concerts, 
nd who perhaps in one or more 


Gura, 


Schelling, 


Hermann 
Ernest 
Irene Scharrer, 
Casals, Beatrice 
of artists in 
mald fill 
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numbers proved to be wholly delightful, if in not all that 
they did. 
ner 

Of special orchestral concerts there were those given 
to introduce Florence Macbeth, the young American 
singer, now a member of the Chicago Opera, the three 
orchestral concerts given by Emile Mlynarski, with Paul 
Koschanski as soloist, and when the programs were de- 
voted wholly to Slavonic music, Florizel von Reuter’s 
recent orchestral concert and others, no doubt, which 
should be included, but memory without any aid to assist 
one, ° stire to miss some one highly thought of. And, of 
the chamber music concerts, there have been programs by 
the Flonzaley Quartet, the St. Petersburg, Sevcik, the ex- 
ceptionally fine concert by the London Trio when it cele- 
brated its fiftieth concert this month, and the London 
String Quartet, the personnel of which is Albert Sam- 
mons, Thomas W. Petre, H. Waldo Warner and C. War- 
wick-Evans, and the annual series of chamber music con- 
certs by saneds Holbrooke. 

nae 

An event of special interest was the jubilee concert ar- 
ranged by Hermann Klein in honor of Camille Saint-Saéns’ 
seventy-fifth anniversary of his professional life. And, 
also, the visit of the Colonne Orchestra, which gave two 
concerts at Queen’s Hall, under Pierne, was of great in- 
terest. 

nae 

Of choral societies, the Royal Choral Society, under Sir 
Frederick Bridge, is ever active; on January 1, 1914, it 
will give a New Year's performance of “The Messiah,” 
when the soloists will be Agnes Nicholls, Kirkby Lunn, 
Ben Davies, and David Evans. The London choral So- 
ciety has given some new and interesting works, and other 
choral societies have added a concert of worth while con- 
sideration now and then, all of which have received due 
notice in these columns. 

nner, 

Mention must be made of the Wagner centenary concert 
given May 22 at Albert Hall, and also of the fact of the 
many Wagner programs given in the honor of his cen- 
tenary. And likewise of Verdi, whose wonderful “Re- 
quiem” has been given in celebration of “his centenary, 
though no special event was arranged in London to do 
further honor. 


An interesting musician is Nikolai Sokoloff, 
who is living in London temporarily, where he is taking 
charge of the music at the Sacred Heart Convent at Roe- 
hampton. Mr. Sokoloff has had a varied experience of 
invaluable kind in his musical career, as a virtuoso, teach- 
er, chamber music and orchestral player. He was at one 
time a pupil of Martin Soeffler, in Boston, and a member 
of the first violin section of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra for some time. While living in Paris last year, Mr. 
Sokoloff had lessons in orchestration from D’Indy, and he 
also appeared as soloist and first violin in a series of quar- 
tet concerts in Paris. At the Convent of the Sacred Heart, 
which is the mother house of the order, formerly located 
in France, Mr. Sokoloff will, among other duties, direct 
an orchestra constructed ofthe students. He will also 
give a series of recitals, the first of which was given last 
month when he played the Brahms concerto in G major 
and the Tschaikowsky concerto, by request; the Bach cha- 
conne, and a group of smaller pieces by Ysaye, Loeffler, 
and the Tartini variations. Of a recent appearance in 
\eolian Hall, the Standard said: “Mr. Sokoloff is one of 
those unhurried players whose brilliant execution is al- 
most hidden, so finely is it done, and in such a tranquil 
manner, His playing of the Brahms sonata in G major 
was one of the most charming studies in its quiet perfec- 
tion that we have heard for a long time.” 

Rae 

It will be interesting news to the many friends of Fred- 
erick Morley, the Australian pianist, who was associated 
with the Chicago College of Music for several seasons, to 
know that he now is living in London, where in October 
last he brought his family, and taking a charming new 
house in Golders Green, one of London's new suburbs, 
decided to remain until his tour in the United States, be- 
ginning October, 1914. Mr. Morley is teaching and work- 
ing on the preparation of his programs for the States. He 
came direct to London from a very successful tour in 
Australia, previous to which he did a great deal of playing 
in Munich, where with his family he resided for nearly a 
year. It will be recalled by his many friends in London 
that he played with great success in London in the spring 
of 1912, giving two recitals at Bechstein Hall. Mr. Mor- 
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ley will again play in London later in the season. At his 
recitals in the States he will introduce some new and ef- 
fective compositions, some by contemporary composers, 
and others but infrequently heard on the concert platform. 
Mr. Morley has a long list of excellent press encom:ums 
on his European and Australian appearances. His tour in 
the States is being arranged by the Culbertson management 
of Chicago. 
nue 
Tina Lerner will be heard in recital at Aeolian Hall 
early in January. 
a 
Ashton Jonson will give three lecture-recitals at Aeolian 
Hall in January. 
EveLyN KAESMANN. 


At the one hundred and sixth musicale, given by pupils 
of the Fiqué Musical Institute, Brooklyn, New York, Sat- 
urday evening, January 3, the following piano and vocal 
recital program was presented: 





edeaugee + eeeeeess+ Beethoven 
Lois Pinney Clark. 


Sonata, opus 27, No, 2 


Jame Taylor. 
Fantasy on Flotow’s “Martha” 
Ida Boehmcke. 
Dreams of 
Righth Hungarian Rbapeody ..0. 6. cccsccccsecestoscsteves . Liszt 
ng Kubert. 
Rose Aria (Nozze di Figaro).. ; 
Der Nussbaum 
Ecstasy 


ocudwad eh ae <euad Mozart 
Schumann 
Rummel 
Hungarian Fantasy 
Clara Heckerling. 
Orchestral accompaniment on second piano. 
Toh Grofle Nich€?... cccivcvccsece pie shevevehadcteknie 


Sen's} caWeechowhenke ress cakenteaahan . Schubert 
Thomas 


Der Wanderer . 
Summernight 


Grand Polonaise in 


Will o”’ the Wisp 

“Wenn die Rosen Blihen” 

Waltz Song (Romeo and Juliet)............eeee0. oveuvect 
Millicent Jeffrey. 

Intermezzo (Scotch) 

Isolde’s Death 
Katherine Maguire. 


Two of the numerous and interesting press criticisms 
which followed the recent European appearances of Ern- 
est Schelling are appended and speak of the noted pian- 
ist’s success across the Atlantic: 

Ernest Schelling, the solo pianist, is a pupil of Paderewski, and 
he has made a name for himself in all the important musical cen- 
ters on the Continent and in London. His brilliant playing last 
night won such favor that it was a compliment both to his hearers 
and himself.—Northern Echo, Priestgate, Darlington, England. 





Mr. Ernest Schelling has still to acquire that indefinable attribute 

the power under all conditions to arrest and hold the attention. 
But for that he could be classed as one of the great pianists, Not 
only has he an extraordinary resource of execution, but he has the 
shrewdness not to blandish this before the eyes as well as the 
ears, as one found from the quite nonchalant way in which he 
gave his dazzling delivery of a Hungarian rhapsody of Liszt. 
Furthermore, he has a command over all shades of tone, as well 
as an artistic temperament. Notwithstanding that the Bach 
fugue that he played has all the native elements of an organ piece, 
be was able to make the piano version singularly plausible and 
attractive, and full of animation and of alertness. Lucidity 
of phrasing as well as of development formed a quite remarkable 
feature.—Liverpool Daily Post and Mercury. (Advertisement.) 





Slezak’s Only New York Recital. 


Leo Slezak, the tenor, will give his only New York 
song recital at Aeolian Hall, Saturday evening, January 17. 
His program will be as follows: 
white Gee TIBOR. is estisiavicsvivens 


Oberon 
Standchen 
Mainacht 
O komm im Traum 
Liebesfeier 
Freundliche Vision 
Cacilie 
Bohemian Folk Songs 
My ziaty rodice. 
Mesicek svyti. 
Tece voda proti vode. 
I Shall Come Back 
OGIO oii ca chicka ctadcinngdcavatvedsascupdyavsnnsennee Sydney Homer 
Yesterday and Today Charles Gilbert Spross 
T.a Juive—Arie des Eleazar (in French) 





Sir Frederick Cowen has been invited to conduct a con- 
cert of his own compositions at Monte Carlo next month 
The pieces chosen for the occasion are the “Scandinavian” 
symphony, the “Phantasy of Life and Love” and “The 
Butterflies’ Waltz.” 
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DEBUSSY AND BUSONI = 
PAY VISIT TO MOSCOW. 


Give Concerts in Quaint Old Russian City and 


Receive Ovations—Busoni Plays His Own 
Piano Concerto—Other Noteworthy 
Performances—Tribute to 
Tschaikowsky. 


PM Rs ma Fors. 
Ferruccio Busoni and Claude Debussy visited Moscow 
nearly at the same time and their sojourn here during the 
past fortnight brought about a brilliant series of concerts. 

















BUSONI’S LATEST PHOTOGRAPH. 


They gave us the highest delight that musical art can 
vouchsafe an audience. 
nner 

Busoni was the soloist at an orchestral concert which 
opened with Korngold’s “Schauspiel” overture. The sec- 
ond number was Max Reger’s “Romantische Suite,” op 
125. Then followed Busoni in his piano concerto with or 
chestra and chorus, op. 39. This was performed for the 
first time in Moscow and revealed clever craftsmanship. 
Intellect, feeling, and esthetic sense also were elements 
in his creative powers as revealed on this occasion. The 
concerto consists of four movements, each having a dis 
tinct individuality, but all reflecting signs of unity as a 
connected whole. Musical content and beautiful form are 
perfectly combined. Under the master hands of Busoni 
the piano part was full of compelling interest. The chorus 
enters in the last part, as in Beethoven’s ninth symphony. 
Busoni is certainly a revolutionary spirit in music, and 
he towers high above the average range of musicians. He 
gained the admiration of the audience, which expressed its 
enthusiasm by lasting applause, so that Busoni was obliged 
to give encores. 

nee 

In two of his recitals Busoni performed compositions by 
Bach, Beethoven, Liszt, Chopin. All of them received in- 
terpretations con amore which will never be forgotten by 
those who were fortunate enough to be present. Busoni’s 
piano playing rose to wonderful heights, and we felt the 
greatness of the man as well as of the musician. The 
whole cycle of etudes by Chopin gave Busoni every chance 
to reveal every phase of his wonderful pianistic resources. 
Few keyboard heroes combine such brilliant technic with 
such variety of tone quality and intellectual force. 


Another most enjoyable evening we owed to Claude De- 
bussy, who conducted his own compositions. Debussy is 
a great favorite of the Moscow public. He himself owes 
much to Russia, for being deeply impressed by Russian 
songs he adopted some of their harmonizations, notably 
the scale of whole tones that often is used in our national 
Russian music. Moussorgski, Borodin and Rimsky-Korsa- 
kow greatly influenced Debussy before he became con- 
scious of his own individuality and worked out the rich 
modern harmonic effects he employs in his orchestral art, 
his piano pieces, etc. Debussy’s gift for picturesque de- 
scription was displayed at its best in the symphonic tone 


poem, “La Mer.” He has an ideal manner of communicat- 
ing sensations and feelings by means of sounds. He in- 
troduces new elements in his music, produces a rare rich- 
hess of colors in his orchestra and a great variety of ex- 
pression. Debussy’s appearance was greeted by a rain of 
flowers and the tumultuous applause of the audience. 


RRR 


His Moscow friends organized a reception for Debussy, 
pressing upon him their sympathy and admiration. The 
composer's string quartet (with Alexander Moguilewski at 
the head), his songs (admirably sung by Valentine Phi- 
lossapkowa) and his piano pieces (played by Mme. Bek- 
mann-Tsherbina) were performed in his presence; speeches 
were made by deputies. of various musical societies and 
institutions, and a banquet with ovations of every sincere 
kind closed the evening. 

a 

The Society of Chamber Music, with its president, 
Eugen Gunst, is displaying much activity. It devoted a 
whole evening to Mozart, to Polish modernists and to 
Tschaikowsky (on the occasion of the twentieth anniver- 
sary of his death), whose string quartet, the A minor trio, 
op. 50, and his piano sonata were performed. This last- 
named was played splendidly by Prof. Constantin Igoum 
now, of the Moscow Conservatoire, a pianist of exception 
ally high qualities. 

RRR 

Igoumnow, in company with Alexander Moguilewski, 
an eminent violin virtuoso, gave a series of sonata even- 
ings, marked by ideal musical ensemble and perfect tone 
balance. 

nae 

The same may be said about two other artists, Boris 

Sibor (violinist) and Nikolas Orlow (pianist), who per 
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formed Bach’s sonatas and the whole cycle of Becthoven’s 
piano and violin sonatas. 


nae 

Recitals of the same kind were given by the pianist, 
Weiss, and the violinist, Iltshenko; the pianist, Meyro- 
witsh and the cellist, Malkin. A certain rivalry exists be 
tween these artistic combinations, but they all drew large 
audiences and won success, as their programs were inter- 
esting and their playing was exceedingly good. 

| 

A “Moscow Musical Circle,” now only two years old, 
displays much vitality, as most of the best Moscow artists 
are its members and the executants for the recitals. One 
of its evenings was devoted to Beethoven, another one to 
French composers. César Franck’s sonata in A for piano 
and violin was heard. Mary Vissotska, a pupil of Lesche- 
titzky, played the piano part admirably and Theodore Thal 
did the violin share with finish. The close of the evening 
was formed by the “Chanson perpetuelle,” by E. Chausson, 
performed by a string quartet and piano (the latter played 
well by M. Yepaneshnikow, and the excellent soprano, 
Ellen Thal. This is a very interesting composition. We 


owe gratitude to the newly established musical circle and 
to its president, Mr. Koguan. 
Rza2e 
Nikolai Arseniew, a young pianist of nineteen, who fn- 
ished his studies at the Moscow Conservatoire this spring, 
was soloist at Serge Vassilenko’s Sunday matinee, and 
performed Liszt’s “Danse Macabre” with astonishing tech- 
nic and musical ability. He won resounding success and 
was immediately invited to play at various concerts here 
and in St. Petersburg. 
RRR 
Vera Yepaneshnikowa has individuality in her piano 
playing. 
nRe 
at the Conservatoire of Moscow 
He performed for the 


Emil Grey, professor 


had an interesting piano program 
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first time a new sonata of his own, a complex and digni 


fied production 
nne 
Further there should be mentioned of young pianists 
who gave recitals, Orlow, Dobrowein, and Visogradow. 
nner 
Alexander Moguilewski paid tribute to Tschaikowsky by 
devoting a whole pfogram to our beloved composer. T} 
music suited well Moguilewski’s elevated and poetical! 
style ELLen von Tipendn 


Troubles En Route. 


That life on the road is not always filled with joy for 
the concert singer is a fact of which Marie Morrisey, the 
contralto, became firmly convinced last season when on 
tour with a well known quartet. The organization was 
to appear in a small college town, at a boys’ college, and 
there after nine hours’ travel Mme. Morrisey and the 
woman accompanist found themselves marooned and sup 
perless two hours before the concert, the other members, 
as it happened, being entertained by friends. There was 
no hotel, and a college secretary who had been instructed 
to provide quarters for the singers had promptly forgotten 
to do so. Finally, after much skirmishing and inquiry, 
the two tired women found impromptu accommodations 
in a close and dusty room in an unoccupied house in 
process of redecoration; there without comforts of any 
sort they managed to change their attire. The concert 
was duly given, but no sooner was it over than it was nec 
essary to catch a train. Not until the following morning 
did the famished contralto and her companion succeed in 
finding “supper.” 





En Route to the Tropics. 


The Ernest Gamble Concert Party closed its season in 
the United States on January 3 and sailed from New 
York January 6 on the steamship Colon for its third tour 
of the West Indies. This tour is to include sixteen con- 
certs in Panama. In March the Gamble Party expects to 
return and resume its ninth annual tour to the Pacifi 
Coast. Pilot Charles Gamble reports no less than twenty- 
eight bookings already made for 1914 and 1915 


Frieda Langendorff will sing the role of Kundry at the 
ten “Parsifal” performances in’ Kiel, Germany. 
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STRAUSS HEARINGS SET 
A NEW BERLIN RECORD. 


Performances of His Works More Numerous 
in Germany Than Those of Any Other 
Native Composer—A New Device for 
Effecting Better Legato upon the 
Piano—Americans Prominent in 
the Week’s Music—Edouard 
Risler Lacks Tenderness 
and Warmth—Opera- 

tic Premieres. 
Jenaerstrasse 21, 

Berlin, W., December 20, 1913. 
although universally recognized as a 
»ser, has, nevertheless, many detractors. Vari- 
are continually working against him, probably 
jealousy than from any other reason. While it 
lenied that we have had more Strauss than we 
within the last two weeks, justice should be 
composer where justice ig his due, and the 

that no other living German composer has a record 
in compare At the Berlin Royal Opera 
the following performances of Strauss music dramas 
taken place: 
-Twenty performances, the first of which 
Octoher 28, 1902. 
lome”—Ninety-eight performances ; 
n December 5, 19006. 


otrauss, 


to the 


with his. 


nersnot’ 
cuersnot 


first given in 


Forty performances; first Berlin rendition 


lary 15, 1909. 


enkavalier 


iCKiTa 


Eighty-nine performances, the first of 
urred November 14, 1911. 

riadne auf Naxos’”—Thirty-eight performances within 
months (the Berlin premiere having occurred on Feb- 
27, 1913). This, after all, is a remarkable record 

thy of note. 

nner 

y the many contrivances that have been invented 
purpose of improving cantabile effects on the piano 
to produce a real, sustained 
me called the Electrophone, that was introduced 
ubtedly deserves the highest award, 
ables the pianist to produce effects that have hith- 
The merits of the 
ne were demonstrated before an invited audi- 
small hall of the Royal High School, and the 
Chis new invention is an 
contrivance which is attached to the piano, and 
is of which the pianist is enabled to produce quite 
;, colors and combinations, as for instance, 


awn out ton 


nabling the performer 
wt ck, und 


possible on the keyboard, 


were highly gratifying. 


nai effect 
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SAINT-SAENS AT HIS PUBLIC APPEARANCE IN BERLIN. 


harmonium, crescendi and diminuendi on single tones or 
chords, tone colors, similar to those of the reed instru 
ments in the orchestra, and above all, in playing melodies, 
a real cantilena, as on the organ or violin, The grand 
piano which was played by Messrs. Koppel and Schmidt 
it the demonstration seemed totally transformed. In the 
transcription of the “Magic Fire” from “Die Walkie” the 
merits of the instrument were displayed to the best ad 
vantage. In the treble the tones were at times quite like 
a flute, and then again like an Aeolian harp, so ethereal 
were they in their beauty. For producing effects of this 
kind the Electrophone is certainly a pronounced step in 
advance, and it could no doubt be used to great advantage 
in small orchestras. 
nner 
The programs of both the f&fth Nikisch philharmonic 
concert and the fifth symphony concert of the Royal Or- 
chestra under Strauss were devoted to Beethoven, because 
that composer’s birthday fell on Wednesday, December 17. 
The principal number chosen by each conductor was the 
“Eroica” symphony, and it was most interesting to hear 
this most played of all of the Beethoven symphonies by two 
such prominent conductors in the same week. Their con- 
ceptions have net very much in common. With Nikisch 
there is more poetry, more sensuous beauty of tone, more 
real inner glow, while Strauss’ interpretation is rather 
straightforward, is characterized by lively tempi, and by a 
great deal of fire and swing. Nikisch unquestionably is 
the greater and far more interesting conductor, but Strauss 
has at his command an unexcelled band of musicians. 
There is, on the whole, more vitality in Nikisch’s render- 
ing than in that of his celebrated confrere. Beethoven's 
C major piano concerto, one of his neglected works, was 
revived at this philharmonic concert, and given an ad- 
mirable rendition by Frieda Kwast-Hodapp. Compared 
with the E flat or the G major concertos the music of this 
is tame, and with a less perfect performer it would be 
wholly ineffective. Mme. Kwast-Hodapp, however, se- 
cured a pronounced success with it. That old warhorse of 
Nikisch, the third “Leonore” overture, in an unrivalled 
reading, opened the program, while the “Eroica” closed it. 
Strauss’ Beethoven program included, besides the “Eroica”’ 
and the second ‘Leonore” overture, the ballet music from 
“Die Geschépfe des Prometheus.” This much neglected 
suite contains music so lovely and exquisite that one won- 
ders that it is not more often heard at our symphony con- 
certs. Strauss and his men were in fine form, and for the 
public at least this was the most enjoyable of the entire 
series of concerts given thus far. 
RRR 
Ysaye and Enesco both gave concerts here on Saturday 
evening. Georges Enesco, the Roumanian, is still practic- 
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ally on the threshold of his career, as the many empty 
seats in Bluethner Hall testified. _His program comprised 
Tartini’s ‘“Devil’s Trill” sonata, Bruch’s second concerto, 
Bach’s D minor suite and a group of old pieces arranged 
by Kreisler and Burmester. I heard Enesco in Tartini 
and Bruch, and then repaired to the Philharmonie, where 
I listened to Ysaye in the same Bruch concerto. He stands 
quite alone in point of drawing power here. Berlin's larg- 
est hall was crowded to overflowing, and the general at- 
mosphere at the Philharmonie was such as one sees and 
feels only at some particularly great event. The great Bel- 
gian’s other numbers were Viotti’s twenty-second concerto 
and the Beethoven concerto. There was more breadth and 
maturity in Ysaye’s interpretation of Bruch. The world 
of knowledge and experience revealed in his attitude to- 
ward the composer is not yet manifest in the conception 
and delivery of Enesco. Yet Ysaye’s greatest success was 
won with the Beethoven concerto, which he interpreted in 
his own way, without concerning himself with the tra- 
ditions established here by Joachim, and which are still 
considered holy by a large number of academic musicians 
Ysaye’s Beethoven is nevertheless a thing of beauty and a 
joy. It is intensely human, warm, rich and appealing. The 
audience remained en masse and Ysaye played encores for 
three-quarters of an hour after the conclusion of the con- 
cert proper. 
nere 


Carl Flesch was heard in a recital at Beethoven Hall the 
following evening. Thus have we enjoyed the advantage 
of hearing three great violinists within twenty-four hours. 
Flesch’s program consisted of Nardini’s concerto in E 
minor, two Bach numbers, including the chaconne, two 
small pieces by Schumann, a nocturne and a capriccio by 
K. G. Noren and the Paganini concerto. Beethoven Hall 
was well filled, for this violinist has a large following in 
Berlin. He was never heard here to better advantage, and 
his success was wholly commensurate with his offerings. 
His performance of the Bach chaconne loomed up as one 
of the great violinistic features of this season which has 
been so rich in violin playing. This was the first perform- 
ance of Noren’s nocturne and capriccio, which are both 
well written, effective, and clever pieces. After the ca- 
priccio the applause was hearty and insistent. Particular 
importance was attached by violin connoisseurs to Flesch’s 
performance of Paganini’s concerto, a work in which he 
was known to excel in former years, but in which he had 
not been heard here for nearly a decade. His was a mag- 
nificent performance, and to climax it he played a new 
cadenza of his own composition. The cadenza bristled 
with peculiar kinds of violinistic difficulties, which mean 
nothing to Flesch, but which would be impossible for most 
performers. It abounded in all kinds of double stopping, 
but especially in rapid runs and finger octaves, in which 
Flesch is an adept. This was the great violinist’s last ap- 
pearance before his departure for America. 


nue 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, our distinguished countrywoman, 


introduced herself and her piano concerto in C sharp 
minor, scoring for both a pronounced success. She ap- 
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peared as soloist of the second symphony concert given by 
Theodore Spiering with the Philharmonic Orchestra on 
December 18. The large hall of the Philharmonic was 
well filled with a representative Berlin audience, including 
practically every resident musician of importance. Mrs. 
Beach’s piano concerto is familiar in America, as she has 
frequently played it there. It found favor here with all 
those who love real music, and her refined finish and soul- 
ful performance aroused genuine enthusiasm. The pro- 
gram was opened with an aria from “Rinaldo” for con- 
tralto and string orchestra, by Handel, admirably sung by 
Gertrud Fischer-Maretzki, and was brought to a close 
with a agg a symphonic satirical poem called “Der 


Sieger,” by E. N. von Reznicek, this being its first public 
performance. Ko score of this work is modern in the ex- 
treme. It is program music, and depicts the experiences 


of a man without a soul, with whom cool calculation alone 
ruled. For a time he enjoyed success, but when Death 
comes and he is deserted, he finds that all is vanity. The- 
matically “Der Sieger” is not very original, as there are 
reminiscences of Strauss, Mahler and Liszt, but the han- 
dling of the orchestra is extremely characteristic and bril- 
liant. The score is excessively difficult. It was placed at 
Spiering’s disposal only a few days before the concert, and 
thé splendid manner in which he presented it has greatly 
enhanced his reputation here as a conductor. In fact, the 
evening was a triumph for Spiering. 
RRR 

Roderick White, the young American violinist, followed 
up his recent successful debut with the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra with a recital at Beethoven Hall, in which he again 
met with marked favor. White is a gifted, serious young 
artist, who is steadily There is an all prevail 
ing sense of excellence in his work which bespeaks his 
sincerity, and this is felt and understood by his audience. 
At his recital performance he proved eminently satisfac 
tory. His program comprised Handel's E major sonata, 
three movements from Lalo’s “Spanish” symphony, an ada- 
gio by Spohr, a minuet by Haydn-Burmester, Kreisler’s 
“Caprice Viennois” and works by Schubert, Tschaikowsky, 
Herbert, Pente and Sarasate. White's technic never de 
serts him; his fingers work with unerring certainty in all 
kinds of intricate passages, and his unfailing fidelity to the 
pitch is noteworthy. His performances are always straight- 
forward and lacking in flam 


advancing 


legitimate, being wholly 


boyancy. At the same time his renditions are always 
stirring and effective. He was warmly applauded. 
n-ne 


The soloist of the last Sunday night concert of the 
Bliithner Orchestra was Vida Llewellyn, of Chicago. The 
gifted young American pianist was heard in an admirable 
rendering of Hugo Kaun’s concerto for piano and 
orchestra. Although this work abounds in formidable 
difficulties, Miss Llewellyn surmounted them with an ease, 
assurance and effectiveness which proclaim her a techni- 
cian of a superior, order. But she also revealed herself as 
more than a technician, for her interpretation of the con- 
certo was notevorthy, with evidences of good, sound, mu- 
sicianly judgment and much taste and discrimination. Her 
command of the tonal reserve of the piano also deserves 
mention. Miss Llewellyn is a very talented young lady 
who has been trained in the best of schools, and her suc- 
cess reflects much credit not only upon herself, but also 
upon her teacher, Victor Heinze. The orchestra gave a 
remarkably good rendition of the wlifficult part, consider- 
ing the fact that it} had had only one rehearsal. Conductor 
Bruno Weyserberg followed the soloist with fidelity. The 
orchestra was heard also in Tschaikowsky’s G major suite 
and in works by Cornelius, Schumann and Beethoven. 

anne 

Edouard Risler’s eight piano concerts have set up a new 
milestone. To play all of the Bach forty-eight preludes 
and fugues is of itself a herculean task, but they formed 
only a small part of Risler’s eight programs, which in 
cluded also the last ten Beethoven sonatas and works by 
twelve other composers. And yet Risler attempted too 
much, for his memory failed him at various times during 
these recitals. His performance of Beethoven’s C minor 
sonata, Op. i111, was interesting, big and commanding 
Depth of feeling, tenderness and warmth are not given to 
this Parisian, but he is in many respects an excellent 


artist. neue 

Two new violinists introduced themselves on the same 
evening this week—the one, José Porta, a Spaniard, being 
heard in a recital at Scharwenka Hall, and the other. 
Marie Zimmer, a Hungarian, appearing with the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra at the Singakademie. José Porta is a 
pupil of César Thomson, and is a young violinist of ex- 
traordinary ability. He has a left hand of rare suppleness 
and agility. In fact, the certainty with which he negotiated 
the rapid passages in Lalo’s “Spanish” symphony reminded 
one of the finger virtuosity of his master, Thomson. Porta 
also draws a warm, appealing tone, and his interpretations 
proclaim him an excellent musician. Modest and unas- 
suming in his demeanor on the stage, he plays with an ease 
and assurance belying the really great virtuosity he pos- 
sesses. He is a remarkable young performer, and his 
name should be remembered. His program was made up 


of Bach’s E major suite for violin alone. Paganini’s “I 
Palpiti,”” and smaller pieces by Tartini, Kreisler, Veracini, 
Arbos and Sarasate. The “Tango” by Arbos and “Zigeu- 
nerweisen” by the concertgiver’s late countryman were 
both remarkable feats of virtuosity. 
nae 
The other newcomer, Marie Zimmer, is from Buda 
Pesth, where she studied under Jeno Hubay. She, too, is 
a talented violinist, whose chief excellence is a warm sym- 
pathetic tone, and technically also she is well grounded and 
far advanced on the road to virtuosity. Her style is un- 
affected, and her conceptions reveal good musicianly in- 
stincts. She played Spohr, Beethoven and Vieuxtemps, 
giving a most satisfactory account of each, thus demon- 
strating her versatility. She met with marked favor on 
the part of the public. Rar 


A Beethoven recital was given by Louis Edger, a gifted 
young pianist, who is half English and half French. Edger, 
who studied here some years ago with Da Motta, possesses 
a great deal of individuality as'a musician. He has his own 
ideas of interpretation, and he goes his own way. He al- 
ready has a remarkable technical command of the piano, 
though he is much too genuine an artist to go in for mere 





VIDA LLEWELLYN, 


sng American pianist, who appeared in Berlin as soloist at 


_ the. Sunday night symphony concert of the Blithner Orchestra, 
on December 14 
display. On the contrary, he is exceedingly modest in this 
respect, and with his virtuosity he might produce much 
greater effects than he does. Edger plays as though he 
were concerned only with the expression of the true spirit 
of the music he interprets. That is the impression I had 
at his Beethoven recital. His program comprised four 
sonatas and the thirty-two variations in C minor. The im- 
pression he made was a sincere and favorable one 
nue 

Margarete Ansorge, pianist; Lola Barnay, vocalist, and 
Hans Bottermann, cellist, gave a joint concert at Schar 
wenka Hall that proved to be exceptionally enjoyable to 
the none too numerous audience. Mme. Ansorge, who Is 
the wife of Conrad Ansorge, is a pianist on whose playing 
there is the stamp of truth and sincerity. Her command 
of the keyboard is singularly complete, and she has a re- 
fined feeling for tonal gradations. Her performance of 
Liszt’s “Legend of St. Francis Walking on the Waves” 
was remarkable. She also played Chopin finely and with 
deep feeling. Lola Barnay is a great favorite with the 
Berlin public, particularly when she sings folksongs and 
children songs. This time she was heard in a beautiful 
interpretation of lieder by Schubert. Bottermann, the 
youthful cellist, is an artist of more than ordinary ca 
pacity, and his playing, too, afforded his hearers keen en 

Among the lieder singers here Elisabeth Christian de- 
serves special mention because of her beautiful mezzo- 
soprano voice, and because of her soulful and convincing 
manner of singing. Her organ is warm and sympathetic. 
and her delivery of German lieder is replete with true mu- 
sical instincts and with warmth of expression. 


nee 
A new sonata for violin and piano was introduced at 


Harmonium Hall by Hermann Lafont, pianist, and his 
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wife, Laura Helbling-Lafont, violinist, both excellent ar- 
tists. The novelty is grateful and well written for both 
instruments. It has structural excellence, but in content it 
is neither important nor individual. The artist couple gave 
a splendid performance of it. The pianist was then heard 
in the “Davidsbiindler’ dances by Schumann, while the 
violinist gave an admirable rendering of Bach’s chaconne, 
3eethoven’s G major romance and Sarasate’s “Zigeuner- 
weisen.” 
Rue 

Frank Gittelson and Roderick White both made their 
debut at Vienna on the same evening, and, as bad luck 
Ysaye was playing there that night. Both 
according to reports, scored flattering suc 


would have it, 
Americans 
cesses 
Rne 
The second concert to be given by the Royal Orchestra 
for the benefit of the Meyerbeer monument takes place on 
December 26 


a 


Dresden is to bring out Eugen d’Albert’s new opera, 
Die toten Augen,” during the latter part of this season. 
The premiere will be given at Cologne. 


nner 


The premiere of Stanislav Letovsky’s new comic opera, 
“Frau Anne,” which was to have occurred: last Sunday, 
has been postponed to December 25. The illness of the 
postponement necessary. Con 
attended the rehearsals in Posen pro- 
be a work of great originality and worth, Le- 
American, from Omaha (where he was born, 
1890), studied with Jean P. Duffield, Musicat 
CouRIER representative in that city. 


Christian Sinding’s new opera, “The 


principal tenor made the 


have 


noisseurs who 
claim it to 
tovsky, an 


Apr il 20, 


The 
Holy Mountain,” which is to be brought out this season 
at Dessau, is by Dora Duncker. The opera is in two acts 


ubretto of 


with a prologue. 


Roderick White’s recital at Beethoven Hall was attend 
ed by the American Ambassador and Mrs. Gerard, Sec 

retary Ruddock of the Embassy and Mrs. Ruddock, Baron 

ind Baroness von Schroeder, Baron Berciewciszy of the 

\ustrian Embassy, Count von Montgelas of the German 
oreign Office, Frau von Biilow and numerous other nota 
*s from the diplomatic and social world of Berlin. 
Artur M. ARELL 


RODERICK WHITE’S 
SUCCESS IN GERMANY. 


The Distinguished American Violinist Scores at Gorlitz and 
Posen. 


Roderick White appeared in the German Provinces dur 


ing the first half 


of the season, and his refined art found 
flattering recognition everywhere he appeared. The prin- 
ipal papers of Goérlitz and Posen wrote of him as follows: 


First in 
r, 


importance was the rendition of the Spanish symphony, 
ry Lalo, the artist revealing himself to be possessed of a 

l soulful tone in the andante, His technic, too, 
s most formidable height, and his refined, sincere 
illustrated fully in his interpretation of Bach's 
| gladly have listened to a repetition 
t was played with so large, noble and 
Anzeiger, November 5, 1913. 


tiful and 


aucience woul 
ve Maria” 


(oer litzer 


White 


ing mastery 
10bl 


toderick combines a remarkable purity of tone with an 
of technic, that overcomes Tartini’s difficulties 
White 
his artistic abilities alone, as a glance 
lays no claim to “sentiments” that are 
s superfluous as they are irritating, and is a musician 
finement, averse from overwhelming his listeners with 
Nachrichten, November 5, 1913. 


depth of feeling and excellent bowing, 
¢ measured by 


rogram reveals; he 


—(rocriitzer 


s technic is @ most advanced one, his passage work 


asters flageolet } staccato in sovereign fashion. His 
s noble and broad, his t 


bowing and fingering excellent. His 
in D minor was a most intelligent 
etation of the composer's Tagebiatt, 


mber 7, 1913 ( Advertisement.) 


ering of lartini's concert 


intentions, —Posener 


“Have you a contract with that prima donna?” 

‘Yes,” repl “We keep it as a sort 
ndum of the various points about which we can 
dispute when she is so disposed.”—Washington Star. 


ed the impresario. 


of memora 


MUSIC TEACHERS’ ANNUAL 
MEETING AT CINCINNATI. 


Small Attendance from Out of Town Probably 
Due to Holiday Week—Reception at Musi- 
cians’ Club—Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra’s First Popular Program 
Replete with Interest. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, January 2, 1914. 

The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the National Music 
Teachers’ Association opened at the College of Music Mon- 
day evening, and continued until the evening of New 
Year’s Day. The association has some 2,000 members and 
a large attendance was expected on account of the city’s 
geographical position, which makes it easy to reach from 
many points. In this, however, there was some disappoint- 
ment as only a small number, compared to the large mem- 
bership, attended the convention. It is estimated there 
were about fifty people from out of the city present, al- 
though the Cincinnati musicians were much in evidence. 
Perhaps the fact that almost all who have a family fireside 
wish to enjoy it during the holiday season had something 
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to do with the poor attendance. The organization is em- 
bued with the high spirit of achievement and aims to be a 
popular center for every class of earnest musical workers 
who regard music as a noble and valuable branch of social 
and personal culture. All the members, because of their 
zeal for the art, are ready to unite in continuous efforts to 
advance and elevate the pursuit of it as a profession. 
nere 

The convention opened Monday night with a delightful 
reception tendered by the Musicians’ Club to the visitors 
and local musicians, at the Sinton Hotel, which affair was 
largely attended. Tuesday morning the sessions opened 
at the Odeon, Mr. Gantvoort welcoming the delegates in a 
few well chosen words. Papers were read by Mrs. Ella 
May Smith, of Columbus, Ohio; Mrs. Howard Mansfield, 
of New York; Arthur Farwell, of New York, and Mrs. 
Adolph Klein, of Cincinnati. Mrs. Klein’s paper, in particu- 
lar, was of absorbing interest and well prepared. Taking as 
her subject, “Music as a Factor in the Social Uplift,” she 
sketched the really admirable work being done in Cin- 
cinnati to bring good music to the masses. Her descrip- 
tion of the concerts and ardent love of the best music, 
which have grown out of her own efforts and those of 
other interested women, at the Jewish Settlement, in the 
past ten years, was a revelation to those who thought they 
knew all about music development in this city. 

: nRe 


Tuesday afternoon, Edgar Stillman Kelley, of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, read a very able paper on 
“The Trend of Modern Composition,” after which the 
harmony conference was led by Prof. H. D. Sleeper, of 
Smith College. Papers were also read by Louis Victor 
Saar, the pianist-composer of the College of Music, and 
T. C. Whitmer, of Pittsburgh. Tuesday night a recital 
was given by the well known pianists, Ada Zeller and 
Gertrude Dalton, and Dr. Fery Lulek, baritone, with Lena 


Palmer at the piano. A splendid program was given by 
these artists. 
nee 
Wednesday morning papers were read by Frances M. 
Dickey, of Kent, Ohio, and Frank R. Ellis, of Cincinnati. 
This was followed by the president’s address by Chas. H. 
Farnsworth, of the Teacher’s College, Columbia University, 
on “The Nature of Aesthetic Pleasure, a Study in the 
Value of Music.” Later a piano recital was given by 
Irene Gardner, a gifted young Cincinnati artist, who is at 
present attracting the attention and admiration of musi- 
cians. The annual business meeting was held in the after- 
noon, in which discussions and conferences were led by 
Waldo S. Pratt, Hartford, Connecticut; W. J. Baltzell, 
Boston; Allen Spencer, Walter Spry, and Henry P. Names, 
of Chicago; Osbourne McConathy, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Ralph Baldwin, Hartford, Connecticut; W. B. 
Birge, Indianapolis; Otto W. Miessner, Oak Park, Illinois ; 
Karl Gehrkins, Oberlin, Ohio, and Walter Aiken, Cincin- 
nati. The discussion Thursday morning was led by Presi- 
dent Farnsworth, reports were read by L. B. Dana, War- 
ren, Ohio; C. E. Davis, Columbus; Willard Patton, St. 
Paul; W. S. Morse, Kansas City, and J. A. Haller, Sara- 
toga Springs. This was followed by the annual meeting of 
the International Musical Society, an independent organi- 
zation, which first held an open meeting and then ad- 
journed for dinner to the Business Men’s Club. 
nner 
The first popular concert by the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra last Sunday in Music Hall brought out an im- 
mense audience. The program covered a large field, rang- 
ing from popular to the classical style. Two novelties were 
presented, the “Indian March” from Meyerbeer’s opera, 
“L’A fricaine,” and Enesco’s “Two Roumanian Rhapsodies,” 
which were wonderfully played by the orchestra, the 
strings seeming to gain additional brilliancy in the vast 
spaces of Music Hall. These two rhapsodies are richly or- 
chestrated and intensely interesting. They were played by 
the orchestra at a regular symphony concert, and were 
warmly welcomed at their second appearance on Sunday, 
the music being of a character of which one does not read- 
ily tire. The “Mignon” overture by Thomas, which the 
orchestra played beautifully, made an instant appeal, not 
a little of its success being due to the splendid work of 
Gustave Albrecht, leader of the French horns. Liszt’s sec- 
ond Hungarian rhapsody, which the orchestra plays with 
a fire and abandon that makes it one of the most remark- 
able orchestral pictures presented“this season, had to be 
repeated, as also did the barcarolle from “Tales of Hoff- 
man,” the orchestra rising in recognition of prolonged ap- 
plause. The “Blue Danube,” with which the orchestral 
part of the program closed, was taken with a dash and 
swing wholly delightful. John Hoffmann, the well known 
tenor, the soloist of the day, suffered from a severe cold, 
which impaired his work in the upper register somewhat, 
but he managed to impart a very artistic finish and style 
to his songs nevertheless, and was warmly recalled. In- 
stead of singing the aria from “Gioconda,” as announced. 
Mr. Hoffman sang a Liszt-Busoni arrangement of a sonnet 
by Petrarch, and a group of songs, “I'll Sing Thee Songs 
of Araby,” Clay; “I’m Wanting You, Jean,” by George 
Leighton, a talented young Cincinnati composer, and Par- 
ker’s “The Lark Now Leaves His Watery Nest.” Mr. 
Hoffman responded to an encore with Clutsam’s “I Know 
of Two Bright Eyes.” 
nnre 
At the symphony concerts which take place in Emery 
Auditorium this afternoon and Saturday night. Franz 
Egenieff, the famous German baritone, will be the soloist. 
This is Egenieff’s first American tour and will be a short 
one, the Orchestra Association being very fortunate in se- 
curing him for Cincinnati. He will sing “O, Du mein 
holder Abendstern” and “Blick ich umher” from “Tann- 
hauser” and an aria from “Un Ballo in Maschera,” Verdi. 
The orchestral numbers include the third symphony by 
Bruckner. 
zene 
The Cincinnati Conservatory concert season of the old 
year closed with distinction on the evening of December 
22, when the Conservatory String Quartet gave an excel- 
lent program. The personnel of this organization consists 
of four of the most progressive talented young members 
of the Symphony Orchestra, Edwin Ideler, Edwin Memel, 
Peter Froelich and Walter Heermann, who play with 
great enthusiasm, artistic finish and well grounded musi- 
cianship. They opened their program with the Haydn 
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string quartet, C major, op. 54, No. 1, which they gave 
with fine tone color, ensemble and refreshing briskness. A 
novelty, the F minor piano trio of Volkmar Andreae, 
proved a special attraction and was received with much 
applause. The piano part was brilliantly played by George 
A. Leighton, who has taken part in the quartet concerts 
ever since their inauguration. Mr. Leighton, supported by 
the strings, gave the work a performance such that called 
forth insistent applause. The interesting evening was 
brought to a close by the Schubert string quartet, E fiat, 
op. 125, No. 1. A large audience showed its appreciation 
of the artistry of the concert givers by long continued 
applause. Jessie Partton Tyree. 





DES MOINES WILL BE SCENE OF 
ANNUAL WELSH EISTEDDFOD MEETING. 


Prizes Offered for the Best Male and Female Choruses— 
Women's Club to Give Tea in Honor of Visiting 
Artists—Monday Club Anniversary. 


Des Moines, Ia., January 2, 


1914 
The Welsh Eisteddfod, which is to have its annual 
meeting in Des Moines this year, on March 2, is offering 


some attractive prizes. Prizes as high as $400 will be 
awarded at this contest for a chorus of fifty voices, with 
$150 as a second prize; $100 for the best male chorus and 
$100 for the best female chorus, and so on. Dean Holmes 
Cowper, of the Drake Conservatory of Music, was to have 
been one of the judges, but he has forwarded his resig- 
nation, as he expects to enter one of the organizations 
from Drake, and feels it would be rather difficult for him 
to remain as one of the judges under the circumstances. 
RRR 


On January 13, the Des Moines Women’s Club will 
give an afternoon tea as a courtesy extended to Myrtle 
Elvyn, pianist, and Clarence Whitehill, baritone, who are 
to appear in joint recital under the management of George 
Frederick Ogden. Mrs. J. C. Cummins and Mrs. A. L. 
Haas are chairmen of the committees and will introduce 
the guests to the musicians. 

nner 


Carl Flesch, the Hungarian violinist, will appear here 
January 14, on the students’ recital course of Drake Uni- 
versity. These recitals are arranged for the especial bene- 
fit of the students of the Conservatory, although the gen- 
eral public is welcome. 


The Philharmonic Choir pleased a large audience Sun- 
day evening when it appeared for the first time this sea- 
son. The choir, which has been under the direction of 
Dean Frank Nagel since the first of September, has for 
its object the uplifting of choral literature. The enthusi- 
asm with which it was received indicates that its work in 
this direction is thoroughly appreciated. This entertain- 
ment was one of those being given under the auspices of 
the Des Moines Musical Association. There was much 
favorable criticism as to the singing of the soloists, who 
were: Miss Binkley, Miss Graf, Miss Kivits, Mrs. Wood- 
house, Clara Watkins, Mr. Jellison, Mr. Treynor, Mr. 
Arnold, Dr. Gibson, George Ashley Brewster, Mr. Camp- 
bell, Mr. Cowperthwaite and Dean Frederick Vance Evans, 
head of the Conservatory of Music of Lawrence College, 
Appelton, Wis. Dean Nagel is to be congratulated upon 
the fine work of the choir. 

nre 


Dr. W. L. Bartlett is very busy at present making res- 
ervations for out of town people coming to the Melba- 
Kuhelik concert, which is to take place on the evening of 
January 9, at the Coliseum. Delegations are coming from 
many surrounding towns to hear these artists. Applica- 
tions have already arrived from fifty different places for 
reserved seats. Indications are that the Coliseum will be 
filled to capacity. 

nae 


Frances Hughes Wade, harpist; Marguerite Gilbert, so- 
prano, and Charlotte Pengra, contralto, all of Chicago, 
will give a concert Wednesday evening at the Y. W. C. A. 
auditorium. A very interesting program has been ar- 
ranged. 

nue 


George Frederick Ogden entertained a small group of 
musical friends at luncheon yesterday, complimentary to 
Oella Thompson, of Chicago, a guest at Dr. W. L. Mil- 


ler’s home. The guests were entertained with Victrola 


records of Marguerite Matzenauer’s voice. Mme. Matze- 
nauer will appear in the Ogden concert course in March. 
RRR 
Maria and Georgine van Anken will give a piano and 
violin recital in Beaver, Iowa, January 9, and one in 
Granger, January 10. 
nue 
A musicale will be given Sunday afternoon at the Ply- 
mouth Congregational Church. In connection with the 
musicale Dr. Kirby will read the third chapter of his 
story, entitled, “The Richest Man of the City.” Miss 
Usry, Mr. Wells, Mr. Hufstader, Mrs. Hammer and Mrs. 
Wells are the musicians to take part on this occasion. 
nue 
Invitations have been issued for a musicale, on Monday 
afternoon at Hoyt Sherman Place, which will celebrate 
the thirty-fifth anniversary of the Monday Club of this 
city. This is the oldest club in the city which has main 
tained continuous activity from the date of its organiza- 
tion. Carotine YOUNG SMITH. 


A Discriminating Canine. 
Celéne Loveland, the well known Chicago pianist, has 


a constant companion in her pet dog, whose picture fails 
really remarkable character he is 





to portray what a 
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Zechariah is a musical critic and discriminates in favor 
of classical themes. He indicates by certain sounds his 
appreciation or dislike of various compositions and with 








Rian ateinittti 
CELENE LOVELAND AND HER DOG, ZECHARIAH. 
evident delight sits quietly by Miss Loveland during her 
hours of practice. 

A strain of music will awaken him from the soundest 
sleep and bring him to the piano from the farthest corner 


_ to note that in the Allgemeine Musik Zeitung 


of the house. He shows his dislike of ragtime by leav 
ing the room. That he really has discriminating musica 
taste is too evident to’ be doubted and it is not surprising 
that he wins the affections of musicians. 





Houston's First Symphony Concert. 


Tex., 1913 
The Houston Symphony Orchestra gave its first concert 
yesterday afternoon at five o'clock in the Majestic Theatre 
Houston can be justly proud of this organization, th 
organization can feel flattered by the reception given in 
the form of a capacity house. Director Julien Paul Blitz 
deserves great praise for the success of this affair. ‘he 
first number, 


Houston, December 20, 


and the 


Symphony in D, by Haydn, was performed 
Two 
exquisite numbers for strings were also given which fully 
warranted 
“Marche de 
Valse,” by Bologuesi 
men” was delightfully 


with good attack, and was enjoyable from the start 


the applause they received; they were the 


Quichotte,” by and “Apres la 
The “Toreador Song” 


by Arturo Lugaro, wh 


Gandolfo, 
from “Car 


sung was 


admirably assisted by the orchestra; he also sang an en- 


core number of a lighter character. A splendidly effective 


interpretation of the “Cavalleria Rusticana” fantasie 


captivated the audience. 
Up to this time the strings held undisputed sway 
the “Coronation March,” 


} 


by Svendsen, at this time brought 


forth the entire volume of the orchestra, the effect being 


surprisingly fine from only forty pieces. On the whole, 


the first concert was a decided success from every ingle 
Three concerts are to be given this season, over 150 guar 
antors having assured the financial success of our sym 


phony orchestra, and now that we have made such an 


auspicious beginning, pride and the love of good music 
will be our incentive to continue 

Will Kendall, who is very well 
business manager and a great deal of the 
first concert can be credited to his ability 


known, has been elected 


success of the 


Emmet LENNON 


Adele Krueger’s Holiday Appearances. 


Adele Krueger, the soprano, sang for the 
of Staten Island, on New Year's eve, acc 


German Club 


mpanied at th 


piano by Richard Trunk, musical director of the New 
York Arion Society Mme. Krueger's numbers were 
“Morning Hymn,” by Henschel, and “Erster Strahl,” by 
Mr. Truck, the assisting pianist. After the musicale, Mm 


Krueger was surrounded by her friends and 
upon her artistic singing. 
Mme 


ongratulated 


January 2 Krueger was a soloist at the « 


mcert 
given by the New York Liederkranz at the clubhouse of 
the society, on East Fifty-eighth street, near Park avenue 
On this occasion she sang “Un bel di” from “Madame 


Butterfly” (Puccini), “Ruhe meine Seele” and “Zucig 
nung,” by Richard Strauss. 
On Sunday evening, January 4, a number of charitable 


men and 
mates of the R 
Mme 
Trunk, sang 


women afranged an entertainment for the in 
on Staten Isl 


ry Mr 


ichmond County Poor Farm, 


and. Krueger, accompanied at the piano t 


delight of the 


several groups of songs to the 


officials and the unfortunates, who applauded the eharm 
ing singer and 
included “Es 
Lenz,” by Hildach; 


by Richard Trunk; “I 


compelled her to add encores. Her songs 


blinkt der Thau,” by Rubinstein; “Der 


“Rosenlied,” and “In meiner Heimat,” 


h liebe Dich,” by Grieg; “Der Gaert- 


ner,” by Kahn, and “Since You Loved Me,” by Sanderson 
A number of other German socicties have engaged Mme 
Krueger to sing next month and in the early spring 





Burmester and D’Albert in Berlin. 


recitais 


One of the 
Berlin of late 


heard in 
Willy Burmester 
and Eugene d’Albert. The critics were unanimous in their 
praise 


most interesting sonata 


was that given recently by 


Present space forbids the publication of all of 
these criticisms (they will be quoted later), but it is wel 
Hugo Rasch 
the critic, writes as follows 

When two 


gene d’Albert unite to make 


artists of the standing of Willy Burmester and Eu 


mus ¢ may safely expect an ar 
reproduction, which scarcely can be equalled anywhere at any t 


And 


monic on Monday last, 


yet the highest expectations were surpassed at the Philhar 


when the great couple devoted an evening 


to sonatas of Beethoven and Brahme Kurmester as a 


chamber already known, but he has added a new 


laurel leaf to his wreath of fame 


musician was 


In face of such exquisite execu 


tion the critic has but the pleasant duty to report a most extraor 


dinary artistic succes’, one ch must be ranked among 


impressive ever scored in those sacred halls 
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PARIS MIDNIGHT MASS 
VERY DISAPPOINTING. 


Solemn Rites at St. Sulpice Offer Mediocre 
Music—Holiday in French Capital Extends 
to Music and Cripples Concerts—Public 
Does Not Agree with Critics Re- 
garding “Jewels of the Ma- 
donna” —Alvarez to Teach. 

Paris, December 30, 1913. 

[All inquiries referring to American musicians and mu- 
sic as well as matters of interest to American visitors in 
Paris, or such as contemplate a visit to France, may be ad- 
d essed to H. O. Osgood, 43 Boulevard Beauséjour, to 
whom tickets should also be sent by those who desire their 
recitals or concerts to be attended.] 

Ever since reading “Trilby” years and years ago I had 
made a solemn vow to attend one of the famous Midnight 
Masses whenever I chanced to be in Paris on Christmas 
and last week afforded me the chance. Frankly, it 
was disappointing-—at least at St. Sulpice. The half dimly 
lighted church with its huge arches, the tremendous crowd, 
with its exceedingly international character—all that was 
very but the In the first’ place, 
I presume 1 was too far away to hear it justly, and in 
the second place the affair was not a concert and does not 


Eve, 


interesting ; music——. 


jean. kdouard, 
OLD PICTURES OF THE BROTHERS DE RESZKE 


Taken by the Musicat Courrer in the early days of their connec- 
tion with the Metropolitan Opera House. 


call, therefore, for criticism. Enough to say that, while 
the music was not bad, it was pretty mediocre in itself 
and not more than middling well done, except in a few 
good the wonderful old “Adestes Fidelis” 
did sound! Mass was celebrated at all the various altars 
of the huge church simultaneously and the most beautiful 
effect of all was the sound of the little chime bells used 
in connection with the celebration answering each other 
from all parts of the great edifice. 

Rane 
holiday season has brought us a little sunshine, a 
little rain and more snow than has been seen here for 
several years, so that Paris roofs and parks lie under 
quite a respectable coating of white just at present; but 
it has also brought us a cessation of concerts, so much so, 
in fact, that that invaluable little directory of Paris music, 
“Le Guide du Concert,” is going to- omit this week’s num- 
ber. 


spots lHlow 


The 


RRR 

Among the few interesting concerts of the week was a 
piano recital by Maurice Dumesnil, a young pianist who 
gave his first recital of the season last Tuesday at the 
Salle Gaveau. I heard a Bach “English” suite, the Beetho- 
ven “Appassionata,” four “Legendes” of Emanuel Moor, 
and Liszt’s “Campanella.” M. Dumesnil has a finely de- 
veloped, clean cut technic and he is a musician, as his 
playing shows. If his effects are sometimes calculated 
with a bit too much of theatricality, it is the fault of 
youth and much better than too much reserve. The Eng- 
lish suite of Bach was especially well done, with clearness, 
color and finish of style. I asked an acquaintance of the 
artist why the four pieces of Moor were on the otherwise 
excellent program and he replied that it was on account 
of the pianist being a friend of the composer. M. Du- 
mesnil should remember that there are limits to sacrifices 
made even in the name of friendship. There was a large 
audience and much applause. 

RRR 

I am glad that the absence of other pressing matter this 

week I leaves me space to notice more at length the very 


interesting recital of the pupils of Frederic Ponsot 
(the master who was for fourteen years the valued assist- 
ant of the late Mme. Marchesi), which took place re- 
cently at the Salle Malakoff. Perhaps I should mention 
first Elsie Cochrane, the Scotch coloratura soprano, who, 
considering the fact that she has been known profession- 
ally on the concert stage for the last year and is engaged 
for appearances at the Philharmonic Concerts in Glasgow 
and Manchester next month, can hardly be still referred 
to as a “pupil.” She has a splendid voice and a colora- 
ture which speaks well for the teaching ability of M. 
Ponsot, with whom she has been studying the last few 
years. Her capital singing of an aria of the Queen of 
the Night from the “Magic Flute,” Mozart's “II re pas- 
tore’ and “Lo, Hear the Gentle Lark” of Bishop won for 
her repeated and well merited applause. Mme. Nacelli, 
dramatic soprano, with a voice characterized by beauty 
and power, performed two of Wagner’s poems and an air 
from “Alceste” excellently. A young American lyric so- 
prano, Marguerite Fatman, of New York, sang with much 
charm and vocal surety, Wolf-Ferrari’s dainty. “Rispetto” 
heing especially well done. Yvonne Bucher, a mezzo with 
a warm, sympathetic voice, is one of the most promising 
of M. Ponsot's class and did an air from Handel’s “Julius 
Cesar” with much finish of style, both vocally and musi- 
cally. A young German, Werner Josten, of Elberfeld, is 
that rarest of birds, a German baritone who can sing a.id 
whose voice is up where it belongs instead of being lo- 
south of the larnyx, another fact which is un- 
doubtedly due to M. Ponsot’s teaching and on which he 
pride himself. Herr Josten showed that he 
musical nature as well as the ability to 
of Schubert and Hugo Wolf. Others on 
of London, a young 
who 


cated just 
may justly 
has a strongly 
sing, 
the pri gram were Queenie 
English girl with a clea ar, Bent tine lyric ‘soprano voice, 


in songs 
Evans, 
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sings with simplicity and taste, Edelmira Lera, of Mexi- 
co, who sang Chaminade’s “Eté” very well indeed, and 
Mme. Camus-Schwartz, who closed the program with a 
sympathetic and well delivered rendition of “Isolde’s Lie- 
bestod.” Mercédés Perraton, who has very little voice 
but does wonders with it, gave us some old French “cha»- 
sons” with that delightful touch which only the true 
French artist can give to them and was called on for no 
less than two encores. All in all a very satisfactory even- 
ing, conclusively demonstrating that Mme. Marchesi was 
absolutely right in having confidence in M. Ponsot which 
moved her to give him the written certificate testifying to 
his ability to teach her famous method. The Salle Mala- 
koff was filled with an audience which was not slow to 
recognize the excellence of the program. 
nner 

Be it recorded that Wolf-Ferrari’s “Jewels of the Ma- 

donna,” in spite of the almost unanimous condemnation 














LE COMPOSITEUR HEROLD 
His best known work is “Zampa.” 


of the French critics, is pleasing the public and filling the 
Opera at every performance and being performed very 
often as well. Paul Vidal, who has seen twenty-five years 
of service as conductor at the Opera, leaves there this 
week to assume his post as musical director of the Opera 
Comique at the New Year. Operatic matters in general 
are quiet, awaiting the near at hand premiere of “Parsi- 
fal” at the Opera. Today the Opera Comique has the 
public dress rehearsal of its new double bill, “Francesca 
di Rimini,” lyric drama in three acts by Léoni, and “La 
Vie bréve,” poem in two acts and two tableaux, by Manuel 
de Falla. This latter, work had much success last season 
at Nice with the American soprano, Lillian Grenville, in 
the leading role. Miss Grenville, by the way, is continu- 
ing her very successful series of appearances “en repre- 
sentation” at the Opera Comique, appearing last week as 
Tosca and ag Violetta in “Traviata.” 
nae 

Sunday evening Ida Gardner Greason, contralto, a pu- 
pil of Master d’Aubigné’s, was soloist at the Students’ 
Atelier Reunion, She sang Handel’s “O Thou that Tell- 
est,” numbers by Saint-Saens and Clough-Leighter and 
“O del mio dolce ardor” of Gluck. Miss Greason pos- 
sesses a contralto voice of exceptional beauty and power 
and has made splendid progress in singing since she joined 
Mr. d’Aubigné’s colony at Sevres. The Gluck aria was 
quite the best bit of work I ever have heard her do. She 
was capably accompanied by her sister, Martha Beach 
Greason, and was very heartily applauded. Allan Bier 
was the pianist of the evening and played the Chopin bar- 
carolle with good taste. 

RnRe 

I hear that Alvarez, the famous singer of the Opera 

and formerly often heard at the Metropolitan, is to take 


up teaching. 
nae 


Mr. and Mrs. Reinhold von Warlich and Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Alexander have gone into the Schwarzwald for ten 
days’ of winter sport. 

nae 

Among the recitals announced for the immediate fu- 
ture is that of Paul Loyonnet, pianist, pupil of Martinus 
Siveking. His program is very unconventional, made up 
exclusively of modern works, among which I notice two 
compositions, “Cornemuse” and “Etude de Concert,” of 
his teacher ayd Campbell-Tipton’s “Four Seasons” suite, 
as well as a movement from that composer's “Heroic” 
sonata. 

nner 

Among the students at the studio of Delma-Heide is 
the Prince of Hayti, a well known musical amateur in 
Paris and the possessor of an excellent natural baritone 
voice. 


JACQUES THIBAUD DELIGHTS HEARERS. 


Famous French Violinist Reappears in New York After 
Long Absence and Renews Former Success Here. 





Lovers of violin playing in its highest estate now must 
count Jacques Thibaud among the real giants of the fiddle, 
for at his Aeolian Hall recital on Monday of last week, 
January 5, the celebrated French player exhibited artistic 
gifts of a truly masterful order and was acclaimed by the 
audience with a noisy unanimity which left no doubt of its 
significance and its sincerity. 

Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole,” Bach's chaconne, Chaus- 
son's “Poéme,” and Saint-Saens “Havanaise” and “Intro- 
duction et Rondo Capriccioso” comprised the Thibaud 
program and no list of pieces could have been better 
chosen to enable the player to exhibit the entire range 
of his remarkable talents. To begin with, he has a tech- 
nic so facile and so complete that difficulties do not exist 
for him on the violin and his mechanical feats are the 
more amazing because his sense of musicianship relegates 
them to their proper place as a means to an end and thus 
they never appear as extraneous displays or tricky bids 
for sensationalism. The Thibaud technic is that of bow 
as well as of finger and his manipulation of the stick 
leaves nothing to be desired in the matter of grace or 





JACQUES THIBAUD 


effectiveness. There is no need to detail the specialties 
in which this great artist excels, for his mastery includes 
all of them. The harmonics in the “Espagnole” and the 
“Havanaise,” the staccato and spiccato effects in the “Ron- 
do,” the chord playing and voice exposition in the cha 
conne, and the delicate handling of the rapid filigree pas 
sages in the Lalo composition, all were manifestations of 
a technic so subtle that it plays an integral part of Thi- 
baud’s general scheme of interpretation. 

His tone is of the most adaptable kind, broad and 
noble, or lyrical, or impassioned, or appealingly piquant, or 
sympathetically melancholy as the nature of the composi- 
tion demands. Thibaud has played the best music so long 
and has been heard in so many lands that the artistic ego 
in his tonal cosmos seems to have become eclectic and he 
plays in every style with equal mastery. “Essentially 
French,” as most violinists from Paris are termed, and 
rightly so, would not be applicable at all to Thibaud, es- 
sentially French though he was in his exquisitely finished 
and finely shaded performance of the Lalo number. But, 
on the other hand, the Thibaud conception of the Bach 
chaconne was essentially German. He read the picce 
with deep reverence, setting forth impressively its lofty 
spirit, and weaving a perfect union between its melody 
and its contrapuntal understructure. His tonal volume 
gave the dignified strophes their full measure of breadth 
and a certain quiet grandeur of delivery made the whvle 
performance a thing of exalted beauty. 

Morceaux like the two by Saint-Saens ever have been 
“made” for Thibaud and mere words of description never 
could give an adequate idea of the lovely sentiment, charm 
and irresistible daintiness with which he invests such 
music Small wonder that the audience seemed quite to 
lose control of itself and to laud the performance of the 
“Rondo” as little less than a unique wonder deed. 

Other virtues which will make Thibaud’s American 
tour a memorable event in American violin history are 
rare repose, polished phrasing, an enchanting pianissimo, 
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inspiriting rhythm, fervent temperament, and a cantilena 
of wonderful. and captivating beauty. 

Maurice La Farge accompanied with admirable sym- 
pathy. 


Jenny Dufau Scores in “Tales of Hoffman.” 


Chicago 
Opera Company, achieved a splendid success in Chicago 
on January 3 last, when she appeared in the “Tales of 
Hoffman.” Some of the press criticisms which followed 
this notable performance are appended: 








Jenny Dufau, the coloratura soprano of the 


Miss Dufau made a droll and charming automaton and sang the 
florid aria with facile and limpid tone But details are unimpor 
tant The performance could not have been other than good with 


that enthusiastic audience to inspire the Chicago 


Tribune, January 4, 1914. 


participants 


Further, we heard Jenny Dufau in her commendable presentment 
of the role of Olympia, the mechanical doll.—Chicago Examiner, 
January 4, tot 











Miss Dufau, the Olympia of the performance, was not in danger 
of any linguistic disaster, because the amount of text which she was 
given to set forth was al und the qualities of art which were 
exacted of her were those bravoura vocalism In her role she 
sang brilliantly and we! Chicag Record-Herald, January 4, 1014 

Miss Dufau, the mechanic ’ juite captivated the audien 
again this year, and was mpelled t a the waltz ng tw 
lespite determination on Conductor Charlier’s part ] r Occar 
January 4 19% 

The first of the three ves of Hoflman was impersonated by 
Mile. Dufau, whose interpretation { the role of the mechanical 
doll was delightfu Tr role is difficult from a physical point of 
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Photo by Matzene, Chicago. 
JENNY DUFAU AS MANON. 


view, and to make it telling requires steady nerves and fine artistry, 
both of which Mile. Dufau displayed.—Daily News, Jenuery 5, ious 
(Advertisement.) 











The Famous Prima Donna 
of the Paris Grand Opera 


auce VERLET 


With the exception of Mmes. Patti and Melba, a0 
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London Morning Post, March 22, 1909 
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De Treville Delights in New Orleans. 


Yvonne de Treville is continuing her successful concerts 
in the South after a remarkable tour of the Middle West 
and Canada. Some of the press criticisms which followed 
her New Orleans concert, December 29 last, given while 
en route to the Pacific Coast, are herewith appended and 
speak in praiseworthy terms of the prima donna’s singing: 

Those who were present at Mile. de Treville’s local debut in 1911, 
and who also heard her last evening, declare her progress during 
the two years to be pronounced. Her program, which had been 
selected with rare judgment, revealed the fact that she is possessed 
of a singularly charming voice of delightful clarity and flexibility. 
Whenever her upper notes were brought into play, which was very 
frequently the case last evening, the audience enjoyed a series of 
sweet, thrilling tone effects and coloratura flights. Such a voice 
lends itself particularly to the rendition of concert music such as 
was to be found on the program last evening. 

Mile. de Treville, who was accompanied by Edith Bowyer Whif- 
Her initial 
Next the audience saw 
her as Jenny Lind in a costume of 1850, and a most fetching one 
And in the third and last part the winning 
little visitor came before her auditors as her own winsome self, in 
modern garb. 





fen, appeared in three costumes during the evening. 
ippearance she made as Mile. de Maupin. 


it proved to be, too. 


The entertainment opened with the simplest of selections, sweetly 


and smoothly rendered. As the evening advanced more difficult 


selections were given, and part third of the program was filled with 
opportunities for Mlle. de Treville to exhibit the coloratura effects 
by which she has achieved much fame across the ocean. “L’Armour 
est un Enfant Trompeur,” by Martini, elicited much applause dur- 
ing part one, and in the second division of the program three 
groups of Scandinavian songs were greeted heartily. It was in 
the last part of the evening that the singer achieved her greatest 
success Dell Acqua’s “Chanson Provencale,” specially arranged 


for Mile. de Treville by Thistledown, composed for and dedicated 
to Mile. de Treville by the composer, Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
and “Auf der Bleiche,” arranged for her by Carmen Sylva, the 


Queen of Roumania, were delightful.—Times-Democrat 





Mile. Yvonne de Treville, the talented American soprano, offered 
a varied, novel and interesting entertainment at the Athenacum last 
night in her costume recital representing “Three Centuries of 
Prima Donnas.” 

When Mlle. de Treville was last heard here some two years ago 
in a joint concert with Albert Spalding, the violinist, she impressed 
the listener as a gifted soprano who had delved deeply into the 
science of vocal technic Last night, whethe it was the well chosen 
selection she interpreted or the general feeling of “intimate” en 
gendered by the stage settings, the singer made a stronger artistic 
and emotional appeal. 

Mile. de Treville’s voice is unusually full and round for what 
is generally termed to be the “coloratura soprano.” There are 
times when its power and “thickness” would lead one to assume 
that it could do justice to the heavier “lyric soprano” roles, It is 
a well trained organ of long range, homogeneous throughout, and 
developed to a high degree of technic. In staccato work Mlle. de 
Treville is most effective and her “‘demi-teints’ are pure and very 
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THREE “MANAGERESSES.” 
Gertrude Ellis, Yvonne de Treville, Mary Conway. 


pretty She sings with intelligence and makes a most prepossess- 
ing appearance.—New Orleans Item. 





A very appreciative audience of music lovers assembled at the 
Athenaeum last night to hear Mile. Yvonne de Treville in a delight- 
ful song recital. A costume recital was billed and proved to be 
a most interesting event. Mlle. de Treville, who by the way is 
a very pretty and vivacious woman, is gifted with a voice of great 
and wonderfully cultured. She is a most 


range and flexibility, 





artistic singer and absolute mistress of all the technical details that 
go to make a perfect coloratura. Her program was a varied one. 
The first part incorporated songs of two centuries ago. Costumed 
a Ja Louis XIV period, she looked very quaint in a paniered dress 
of crimson brocade over white satin. Her style of singing was in 
accordance with what must have been in vogue at that period— 
very prim and precise. In the second part of the program she was 
dressed in a replica of the concert dress worn by Jenny Lind in 














SNAPSHOT OF THE DE TREVILLE CONCERT PARTY AFTER 
\ REHEARSAL OF “THREE CENTURIES OF PRIME DONNE.” 
From left to right: Mary Conway, Gertrude Ellis, manager of the 


concert; Yvonne de Treville and Edith Bowyes Whiffen, her 
pianist. 


ihe painting of that famous songbird. A blue satin, hoopskirted 
dress, with a fine lace “bertha” about her shoulders. The best 
number on this part of the program was a selection from the “Mad 
scene from Camp of Silesia,” a number well calculated to display 
her artistry in crescendo and melting pianissimo. The third and 
last part of the program included the best songs of the present 
time. An aria from Charpentier’s “Louise” was very well re- 
ceived. In answer to insistent applause at the close of the pro- 
gram, Mile. de Treville responded with a delightful ballad that 
was quite as lovely. as anything on the program. On the whole, 
it was a most delightful evening. Those who were fortunate enough 
to hear this gifted singer expressed great appreciation of the efforts 
of Mary Conway and Gertrude Ellis in bringing Mlle. de Treville 
to New Orleans.—New Orleans Daily Picayune. 


Possessing a voice of unusual brilliancy and exquisite timbre, 
the program presented last night, difficult and impossible as it 
would be for the average coloratura soprano, was given by Mlle, 
de Treville with a facility and grace that was delightful. Beauty 
of tone, birdlike sweetness in the upper register and warmth and 
depth in the lower tones marks this singer’s unusual vocal equip- 
ment.—-New Orleans Daily States. 

In the accompanying snapshots are pictured with Mlle. 
de Treville in the lower photograph, Gertrude Ellis and 
Mary Conway, who were responsible for the appearance 
of the soprano in New Orleans. In the upper photograph, 
in addition to the ones mentioned above, is pictured Miss 
Bowyes Whiffen. (Advertisement.) 





Tonkiinstler Society Program. 


At its January 6 musicale, the Tonkiinstler Society lis- 
tened to the following attractive program, given in Me- 
morial Hall, Brooklyn: 
Sonata for violoncello and piano (B flat, op. 45)..... Mendelssohn 
Gustav O. Hornberger and Walther Haan. 
Songs for soprano. 
Songs of Nature (MSS.)..............6- 
Nature’s Promise (first time). 
June. 
The Cloister. 
The Flutes of Spring (written for Miss Marshall). 
Winifred Adele Marshall. 
The composer at the piano. 


.William Armour Thayer 


Piano solos. 


Prelude (op. 10, No. 1). Tiga ss sevescecees MacDowell 
Larghetto from concerto in F NEE. . vc dcacdhobesceeuse i 
(Arranged for piano solo by Hermann Scholtz.) 
The Golctt oF the Weedee in siccsc.ccscccccncsssvececce Friml 
William H. Barber. 
Octet for strings (C minor, op. 1a)... ....ceeeeeeseees W. Bargiel 


Louis Mollenhauer and David H. Schmidt, Jr. 
Lovis Mollenhauer, Jr., and William H. Specht (violins). 
Henry Mollenhauer and Ernest N. Doring, Jr. (violas). 

Gustav O. Hornberger and Arthur Severn (violoncellos). 
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KAISER HEARS OPERA 
DURING MUNICH VISIT. 


Listens to “‘Meistersinger” and Gives Presents 
to Singers—Gabrilowitch Stirs Concert Audi- 
ence with “Emperor” Concerto—New 
Musical Comedy by Wolf-Ferrari— 
Marceila Craft Honored 
by Royalty. 

Finken Str. 2, } 


Munich, December 17, 1913. 

The Kaiser and Kaiserin spent Monday and Tuesday in 
Munich. Their visit was an official one in honor of the 
recent accession of King Ludwig III of Bavaria. On Mon- 
day evening the third act of “Meistersinger” was presented 
for their majesties at the Royal Opera House. Princes 
and princesses, army officers and members of the diplo 
matic corps, filled the theatre, the beautiful gowns and 
sparkling jewels of the women, the rich gold and silver 
embroidered uniforms of the officers making a picture of 
dazzling beauty. Amid fanfares and cheers the Emperor 
appeared at the railing of the royal box. He wore the 











( i fansiaion.) 
“To my beloved scholar and friend, with kind remembrance 
from Theodor Leschetizky.” 
him 
stood the Empress in a gown of turquoise color. Then 
came King Ludwig III in the uniform of the Prussian 
Regiment and the Queen attired in white. Their majesties 
bowed to all the guests and the orchestra played the na- 
tional song, after which the performance began. The cp 
era was splendidly given. Hugo Rohr conducted. The 
Kaiser gave to each of the performers a beautiful gift. 
RRR 
The recital of Eugen Ysay e drew an immense audience 
on December 11. Ysaye’s readings were marked by tre- 
mendous virility, again by an exquisite delicacy, and at all 
times by a rare wealth and beauty of tone color. His pro- 
gram comprised the Beethoven sonata in C minor, op. 30, 
Mozart's sonata in D major, “Poeme” by Chausson, dedi- 
cated to Ysaye, and Bruch’s concerto, G minor. In Prof. 
Herman Zilcher Ysaye had an artistic accompanist. So 
vehement and so insistent was the applause that Ysaye 
gave, in addition, the “Ballade and Polonaise” by Vieux- 
temps, and captivated his hearers anew 
nnre 
Splendidly conducted by Bruno Walter, the orchestra of 
the Royal Opera House presented a Beethoven program 
with Ossip Gabrilowitsch as soloist in the second number, 
The sixth symphony, with which the concert opened, was 
given with a warmth of tone, a depth of musical feeling 
and a perfection in the ensemble that could not be sur 
passed. It elicited prolonged applause. The marvelous in 
terpretation of the E flat concerto by Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
held the audience spellbound. His touch is of velvety soft 
ness, and the crystal clarity of his execution leaves nothing 
to be desired. An outburst of tumultuous applause fol- 
lowed his performance. A most admirable rendering of 
the second “Leonore” overture concluded the performance. 
nee 
Edwin Hughes gave a most interesting recital at his 
home on Thursday of last week. Mr. Hughes’ easy com- 
mand of technic’ and the brilliance of his-execution~ be- 
bespeak the finished artist. Mr. Hughes’ interpretation of 
Leschetizky’s barcarolle stirred his hearers to enthusiastic 
applause, as did also hisrreading of his own arrangemient 
of the “Wiener Blut” waltz by Johann Strauss. Mr 
Hughes was a pupil of Frofessor Leschetizky for three 
years. During the last year of his study under the gréat 
master he was an assistant teacher. Now he has a large 
class of pupils, from Germany, Russia, England and the 
United States. On January 18 Mr. Hughes will play the 
Schumann concerto with Philharmonic Orchestra in Leipsic 
nner 
That Mme. Peroux-Williams is an artist of unusval ver- 
satility was attested by her beautiful rendering of Italian, 
French and German songs. The tone shadings in 
mant Ruisseau” by Domnich were exquisite. There is a 
certain note of sympathy in Mme. Williams’ bearing that 


uniform of the Sixth Bavarian Regiment. Beside 


“Char- 


wins her hearers from the outset. 
and again. 
RRR 


The Munich Dalcroze School, under the very efficient 
leadership of Dr. Rudolph Bode, gave an interesting and 
attogether pleasing demonstration of the Dalcroze system 
of rhythmic and plastic gymnastics at the Tonhalle on De- 


el 
cember 6. nar 

Considering her youth—she is fourteen years old—Alma 
Moodie’s performance on the violin was remarkable. Her 
technic is good and she plays with confidence and under- 
standing, if not with great spontaneity 

neRere 

Wolf-Ferrari's new musical “The Lover as 
Physician,” met delighted approval at its first performance 
in Munich, He was awarded 


She was recalled again 


comedy, 


The composer conducted 
a stirring ovation. 
nue 


Marcella Craft has recently returned from a very suc 
cessful stay in Kiel. Miss Craft sang Madama Butterfly, 
Salome, and in “Tiefland.” She was several times sum- 
moned to the royal box to receive the congratulations of 
Prince Adelbert and his royal guests. 

nue 

An interesting concert was given by 
Winifred Hooke at the 
ing 


Vera Gibson and 
3ayerische Hof on Sunday even 
Miss Gibson sang old Scotch songs with especial 
grace. Miss Hooke’s piano numbers were well received 
At his piano recital Paul Otto Méckel gave an especially 
artistic reading of Cyril Scott’s compositions. Wilhelmina 
Demharter gave a violin recital on December 9 
nRe 

Mena Topfer-Nechansky, a young pianist of exceptional 
gifts, gave a recital on December 1. She opened her pro 
«ram with the chaconne by Bach-Busoni, and she played 
it with wonderful power and spirit 


“Waldstein” 


artistic 


Her interpretation of 
Beethoven's sonata in C major, op. 53, re- 
insight. The other 
I” variations 
Chopin's ballade in G 


veated fine appreciation and 


numbers of the program were Brahms’ “Hands 


and fugue, Schumann's toccata, 
minor, and “Liebestraume” and “La Campanella” by Liszt 
Miss Topfer is a pupil of Mme. Leschetizky, and her play 
ing is distinguished in a large measure by the mastery over 
technic, beautiful tone quality, and the splendid enthusiasm 
that make Mme. Leschetizky’s performances so noteworthy. 
RnRer 
The Mozart evening given by Grace Crawford and Her- 


man Klum was a pronounced success. Miss Crawford bas 





RARE 


OLD FRESCO Cr 
NEAR CELLE 


“SALOME” AT WIENHAUSEN 


Mr 


minor and the r 


2 finely trained voice of much sweetness Klum’s in 


terpretation of the fantasie in ( ndo in 
\ minor bespoke both understanding and temperament. 


Atice L. Bryant. 


Omaha, Neb., December 31, 1913 
Myrtle Moses, who lives in Chicago at the present time, 
but who was long a resident of this city, will appear here 


Jean P. 
of the forthcoming 


in a song recital on the evening of January 22. 
Duffield will assist in the presentation 
program. 
2a ex 

Lucile Stevenson Tewksbury, soprano, also of Chicago, 
has been engaged to appear as soloist with the Creighton 
Glee Club, on the occasion of its annual formal concert, 
which will take place on February 4 at the Brandeis 
Theatre. 

nee 

At its most recent public appearance the Creighton Glee 
Club had the assistance of the Omaha Symphony Study 
Orchestra, under the direction of Henry Cox, the two or- 
ganizations collaborating in a performance of Dudley 
Buck’s cantata, “Paul Revere’s Ride,” with eminently sat 
isfactory results. Around this composition was built a 
very interesting program, consisting of part songs by the 
glee club, and numbers by the orchestra, besides solos by 
Mr. Cox, violinist; Mr. Jamieson, baritone, and Mr. Hodek 
pianist. Richard Kersey is the conductor of the club. 

Jean P. Durrieco. 
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In the Steinway Piano 


are crystallized the 
enterprise, originality 
and achievement of 
four succeeding gen- 
erations of Steinways, 
whose work has been 
dominated by one aim 
~——to produce the best 
possible results in the 
realm of tone. 








That they have suc- 
ceeded is evidenced in 
the position which the 
Steinway Piano has 
won in the art centers 
of the Globe. 


Such prestige could 
only be gained and 
held by producing in- 
struments which pos- 
sess all of the musical 
attributes necessary 
to satisfy the most cul- 
tivated artistic tastes. 
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Covent Garden, London; Metropolitan, Chicago} 
and Boston Opera Companies. 
Available for Concerts, Oratorios and Musicales, 


Management: R. £. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York 

















ALBERT 


SPALDING 


Accompanist, Andre Benoist. 


European Tour Season 1913-14 
Management: G. ASTRUC & CO. 
30 Rue Loults le Grand Paris 











JULIA 





NOW IN 
AMERICA 


COEMRAAD V. BOS, Accompanist 
KNABE PIANO 


EXCLUSIVE DIRECTION, ANTONIA SAWYER 























Mme. Bassi in the Alps. 
Mme, Amadev Bassi, wife of the distinguished tenor of 


the Chicago Grand Opera Company, is a very courageous 
woman, and fond of out of door life. With her husband, 


MME, BASSI AND GUIDE NEAR CHAMOUNIX. 


they journeyed through the Alps 
t reproduced herewith was taken 


and a guide 
The snaps 


near Chamounix. 


their children 
last summer 


Kerr Sings in Allentown. 


Allentown, Pa., was given an 
New York baritone, U. S. Kerr, in 
From the reviews it would 


Mr. Kerr 1 


his usual standard 
had add 


pportunity to hear the 
il recently, 
appear that 
of excellency and 


a song recit 
following press 
was up to 
1 another to his long list of successes: 
WAS RECITAL OF UNUSUAL MERIT. 
U. S. Kerr Eastry Stxcs His Way txnto Hearts or 
Attentowm Avp 
Kerr in a song recital last evening in the 
of Salem Reformed Church, under whose 
was given, had o revelation in store for the 
lerful charm of Mr. Kerr's singing. While 
well filled, the quality of the singing was 
number would have been delighted with 


TENCE 

In presenting U. S$ 
Y. M. & A. the 
auspices the «¢ 


choir 
neert 
audience in the won 
the auditorium was fairly 
so superb that a larger 
the concert. 

Mr. Kerr is little known in this city, 
igh te 


Those 
treated to a recital 

For power and 
who are his equal 
of expression that make 
finish His voice has a rich 
It has depth and resonance, often verging from 


except by reputation, 


who were fortunate no hear him were 
hy the 


dramatic quality 


most noted recital artist in the country 


there are few singers today 


He sings with sweetness and a virility 
his songs the embodiment of artistic 
creamlike quality 
bass to baritone. 
demanding a constant 
of manner, he to each number a new throb of sym 
that proved a delight to the enthused listeners who were 
carried eway by his unusually splendid renditions. 

Schubert's “Du bist die Rub.” “Sehnsucht,” the prologue 
from one of the Moonlight,” by 
Halle, were among the most brilliantly rendered in a long program 

Prof. Sol. W. Unger accompanied and played a rondo, one of his 
own compositions, be a skilled accompanist and 
Allentown Democrat, Saturday, De- 


In a program of wide range and variety, 
change 


pathy 


gave 


Strauss: 


Leoncavallo’s operas and “In 


showing himself to 
a composer of no mean parts 
cember 20, 1913 

AUDIENCE HEARD 
and appreciative audience filled the Y 


SPLENDID RECITAI 

A large M. C. A. audi 
terium last evening to hear the splendid song recital by U. S. Kerr, 
assisted by Sol. W. Unger, pianist, and given under the auspices 
of the choir of Salem Reformed Church. Mr. Kerr is a singer of 
exceptional ability, encored, especially so in 
his rendition of the first five numbers in German. Mr. Unger also 
contributed greatly to the success of the affair, with two beautiful 
selections on the piano.—The Allentown Morning Call, December 
(Advertisement.) 


APPRECIATIVE 


and was repeatedly 


20, 1913 


Rubinstein Musical Program. 


Annie Louise David, Marie Sundelius and Cecil Fanning 
are the artists chosen by the Rubinstein Club (Mrs. Wil- 
liam Rogers Chapman, president) for its third musicale, 
to be given at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Saturday 
afternoon, January 17, when the following attractive pro- 
gram will be heard: 


Andante 
Les Folletts 


Hasselmans 
Annie Louise David. 
ssseenees+ Beethoven 
+.«++Hubert Pataky 


Adelaide ... 

Der Flieger (Elsbeth. Meinhard). 
Teufelslied .. ° 
Cecil Fanning. 
May the Maiden 
Plague of Love 
Fairy Pipers 

My Sweetheart accsvdesadseneeass 
Marie Sundelius. 


Le Cycle du Vin (Refrain des Sissi by G. Ferrari 
Les Cloches de Nantes. ..Arr. by G. Ferrari 


Fantaisie 


Solvejg’s Song 
Mor Min Lille Mor 
Fjorton Ar 

Mme. Sundelius. 
Too Young to Love (Oliver Wendell Holmes).. 
The Kerry Dance........-cecccecscecreeeesnces eeoeee 
The Fool of Thule (Fred Bowles) 

Mr. Fanning. 
Group of songs with harp accompaniment. 

Mme. Sundelius and Mrs. David. 


Olga and Helene Cassius Pupils’ Concert. 


The pupils of Olga and Helene Cassius, the singing 
teachers of Berlin, sang the following program at Har- 
monium Hall on November 30, 1913: 


Aria from the St. Matthew Passion 
Maria Singer. 





Aria from St. Paul 


Adelaide 
Two Songs 


Aria from Samson and Delilah 

Ella Fraenkel. 
Prayer of Elizabeth 
Aria from Freischiitz 

Hedwig Retzow. 

Song from The Huguenots 

Betty Strassner. | 
Two Songs 


Two Songs 
Kate Rausch, 
Aria from The Magic Flute 
Siegfried Schmidt. 
Twe GOMOD cccccccncicsecccccscerstcncesacevsenceoes .. Schubert 
Feodora vty 
Erlkoenig 


Two Songs 


Hedwig Retzow. 


The pupils revealed excellent schooling, and several of 
them displayed voices with great promise for the future. 
Among these Kate Natorp and Betty Strassner were the 
most noteworthy. 





Clara Williams’ Festival Bookings. 
Clara Williams, the popular soprano, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has been engaged for twenty festival performances 


CLARA WILLIAMS. 
Management Gertrude V. O'Hanlon. 


this spring with the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra. The 
success of this eminent artist is attracting considerable 
attention in musical circles, 





t is said that Felix Weingartner will not make his home 
in Vienna, but will spend much time at Budapest, where he 
and his wife have engagements to fill at the Opera House. 
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ELKS ENTERTAIN MANY 
CHILDREN AT LINCOLN. 


Thirty-five Hundred Young People Provided with Christmas 
r--Coming Musical Events-- William Jennings 
Bryan to Be Welcomed Home. 

Lincoln, Neb., 

The year just closing has been a busy one in musical 

circles, and the various music clubs have been very much 

in earnest in the preparation and production of their pro- 

grams. Music has been a feature in all organizations, par- 

‘icularly with the Woman’s Club, which has about one 

thousand members. There are a number of very good 

orchestras, string quartets, and trios, which are presenting 
good things. 








December 31, 1913. 


nur 
One of the pleasantest of all Christmas affairs was the 
Children’s Carnival, where the Elks entertained thirty-five 
hundred children with various attractions—a program of 
orchestral music, a Santa Claus, a tree and loads of gifts, 
fruits and sweets. This affair was given on Christmas 
Day and it was a great success. 
nner 
The midnight service at Holy Trinity Church was a very 
beautiful one. The church was aflame with blazing poin- 
settias and greens. The cantata, “The Coming of the 
King,” by Dudley Buck, was presented by a full vested 
choir, organ and soloists for the first time in Lincoln. 
nee 
William A. Becker gave an Educational Concert in the 
First Congregational Church, Decem! 
violin selections by Drdla, Simon, Farmer, 
senet, Schumann and Fran He prefaced each with a 
few explanatory notes, making an interesting program 
He was ably assisted 1 Gertrude Hockerson, 
ist; Aurelia Luck, celli Margaret Kerns, soprano. The 


er 26, when he played 
Dvorak, Mas- 


accompan- 


trio wave a selection from “Stabat Mater,” Haydn No. 1 
and by request, a an encore, Bond's “Perfect Day.” 
nner 


Mrs. Ralph Johnson entertained over one hundred guests 
on Saturday, December 27 at a musicale, and the follow- 
ing program was given: “Reverie” (Read), “Hark, Hark 
the Lark” (Schubert- ge “Tratiimerei” (Strauss) 
“Cradle Song” (Joseffy), “Valse de Concert” (Wieniaw 
ski), Hazel Kinscella; “Mother o’ Mine” (Tours), “I 
Hear You Calling Me” (Marshall), “Who Knows” (Ball), 
Homer Compton; “Gondoliers” (Liszt), “Marsch Mili 
taire” (Schubert-Tausig), Miss Kinscella; “At Dawning” 
(Cadman), “Banjo Song” (Homer), “Songs My Mother 
Taught Me” (Dvorak My Pretty Jan I p), “Un 
til One Day” (D'Hardelot), “Sunbeams” (Ronald), “Dear 
est” (Homer), Mr. Compton 
these columns of the piano playing of Hazel Kinscella, 
and on this occasion she was given an unusual ovation 
She has played well ever since she was a child, and is a 
reputed favorite pupil of Joseffy. Homer Compton, the 
was highly satisfactory. 


Mention has been made in 


tenor soloist, a great favorite here, 
He has fine voice control and a commanding presence 


Miss Malone played his accompaniments most acceptably 
ner 

With the coming of the new year a number of musical 

events will take place. On January 7, Sidney Silber and 


Carl. Steckelberg will give a joint piano and violin recital 


at York, Nebraska At the Temple, Mrs. Singer will give 
a piano reci f the classics January ¢ Lillian 





Fort Worth 


is are being 


Helms, of Lincoln, will give two recitals at 
Texas, on January 1 and 2 
made for the coming of William J. Bryan to his home 
town. He will talk to the Y. M. C. A. in the Anditorium 
on Sunday afternoon, January 4, and there will be special 
music. Exvrzanetn Eastwoop Luce. 


Great preparatior 


Noted Tenor Wins New Laurels. 


Of Evan Williams’ singing in a Philadelphia production 
of “The Messiah,”. December 20, 1013, the following pres 
notices culled from the “Quaker City” press speak hearty 
approval: 

One of the soloists was Fran Willisme. who was singing with 
the society for the first time and who made the most profound im 


pression. His delivery of the opening recitative, “Comfort Ye.” 
was eloquent, and he sang the “Behold and See” with such 
sincerity of feeling and so much pure beauty of tome that a repe 
tition was demanded. Mr. Williams’ style is peculiarly intimate 


He gives the effect of addressing his heerers in persuasive words 
rather than singing to them, and the result is altogether delightful 
It is safe to say that few oratorio tenors have been heard in this 
city who surpass him in thet rare union of perfect sty’e with a 
beautiful voice.—The Bulletin. 





To Evan Williams belonged the honors of the evening His 
rendering of the opening number, “Comfort Ye, My People,” was 
a revelation of artistry without 2 flaw, while his later solo, “Thy 
Rebuke Hath Broken His Heart,” had to be repeated in response 
to an insistent demand, and was inexpressibly delightfal for the 
appealing beauty of its artistic phrasing and perfect vocalization. — 
The Telegraph. 

Evan Williams, robust and self possessed, gave a rich treat in 
the highly intelligent conception of his recitatives, possessing a 


pure, well modulated tenor voice. He was called upon to repeat 
“Thy Rebuke Hath Broken His Heart.”—The Press. 





Evan Williams was effective in the many beautiful tenor recita- 
tives and airs, singing so impressively that he was obliged to 
repeat “Thy Rebuke Hath Broken His Heart.” Evan Williams has 
a genius for expressive singing and was literally stormed with 
applause.—The Record. 





Particular interest was displayed in Evan Williams, the tenor 
an accredited master of oratorio interpretation. Mr. Williams 
sings with luscious purity of tene, clear diction, and a fine sense 
of poetic values. “Every Valley Shall Be Exalted” was superbly 
given.—The North American. (Advertisement.) 





Hanna Butler’s English Costume Recitals. 


A unique feature in Hanna Butler's concert work, which 


she is introducing this season, after trying it most success- 
fully several times last seas is the costume musicale of 
English songs. Attired in a beautiful costrun he period 
of George III, similar to our own M Vashington 
costumes, and with the whit wig, Mn i ves a 
delightful program not only of classical songs in Englis! 
but also of the popular old favorites, son Ik g 
variety, such as “The Last Rose of Summer ‘The Lass 


with the Delicate Air,” etc. 
Italian, German and other Continental costume musicales 


but 


Numerous French, Russian 


ave been given, believed, is the first time 


that any one has presented a program of English music in 











William Neleon, director of Nelson’s Band; Hanna 
O'Hanlon, and Otte |! 
Taken at Lake Harriet 


Left to right 

Rutler; her manager, Gertrude V. 
Heeger, manager of Nelson's Band 
Minneapolis 


stume, and the results have shown that the pul 





joys the n very. 
Mme. Butler is under the management of Gertrude 
if Chicago 


O'Hanlon 


Artists’ Experiences Not Always” Pleasant. 


Clara Butt and Kennerley Rymford, who are now com 
f l tra ! ur lr n Ww 
is - ' New. 7¢ ‘ hiv su 
— } ¥ 
‘ le y r | fa g 
{ | ~ } | ! 5 ft ra 
v} given five con - 
\ y Mm 
t R s e to leave Christ r 
l ‘to rem: n th i 
WwW ! t r ¢ er’ in t} Nor h Is] nd towns most 
had ¢ yrarily abandoned 
W! ! f I reach Auckland, the most impor 
tant cent f the } Island, t! found the town abs 
lutely I hotels were closed, and no 
spirituous } t e being served, as it was feared the 
strikers would get beyond control. No street cars were 
ing, and any f the citizens were protecting 
themse! with firearms. The position was a most re- 
markable one for p loving New Zealanders, but not- 
\ I] isadvantages Mme. Butt and 


Mr. Rumford 
land, and to their own surprise and the surprise of their 
manager, J. N, Tait, the attendance was really remarkable, 


their concerts in Auck 





quite as large as if the conditions had been normal. At 
the conclusion of their New Zealand tour Mme. Butt and 
Mr. Rumford met with another setback. They were unable 
to sail from Auckland to Sydney, as the steamer due to 


leave that port had been taken off, so they had to journey 
down the island again to Wellington, where they eventually 
sailed for Australia. 

Notwithstanding these obstacles, their tour has been one 
of the most remarkable successes ever achieved in the 
Southern Hemisphere. They sailed for America on the 
steamship Tahiti from Sydney, December 27, and are due 
to open their second American tour in San Francisco to- 
ward the end of January. 





We must learn as a people to love good music, or we 
shall perish of sheer cheapness and shallowness of soul — 
Des Moines Capital. 


HELENE MAIGILLE fics: 
42 West 28th Street, New York 
Voice examinations Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays at 2 o'clock 


VICTOR WITTGENSTEIN 


230 West 107th "aiect. t- 





New York 


EDITH HATCHER HARGUM (.2ct0i2, 


CONCERT PIANIST——TEACHING Brya Mawr, Pa. 


ALBIN ANTOSGH 


AUSTRIAN CELLIST 
MANAGEMENT: WALTER R. ANDERSON 11] WEST 57th ST. MEW YORK - 


Mrs. CARL ALVES 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO CORRECT VOICE PRODUCTION 
Opera, Oratorio and Lieder 
Kaiser VYERetERSt.. 61 











Leipsic, 


CORNELIUS VAN VLIET 


Dutch Cellist 


2514 Emerson Ave. 8., Minneapolis, Minn. 
ii CUNSCHULD 


Plano Met Pictures 
EUROPEAN CONCERT. BUREAU. 1320 P. St., Washingten, D. C. 
Steinway Piano Used 


Emilio de Gogorza 


Baritone 


Management Antonie Sewyer. 1425 Broadway, New York 


MARIE KAISER 


SOPRANO 


Management: WALTER ANDERSON, 171 West 57th St., New Yerk 





The Eminent 
Austrian Pianist 








. PERCY HEMU: 


BARITONE 


Now booking recitais inc! dramatic readings 
to music with GLADYS CRA at the plano 


HEAR THE HEMUS VICTOR RECORDS 
Address: The Clinton, 253 West 42nd Street, New York 


WIESIKE 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
IN AMERICA JANUARY 
TO APRIL, 1914 
EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
1425, warrantied (Met. Opera House) 


PAUL REIMERS 


ee LGCNOP.. 


Recitals and At Homes 
Adéress, Antonia Sawyer, 1428 Broadway, N.Y. 


RECITAL 
ORATORIO 
CONCERT 





Zhe 








LA PALME 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
Covent Garden 0 Lo Opera Comigqte. Paris 
ontreal ra Co., Montreal 
Address: Century Opere - New York 
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OVIDE MUSIN’S “rv.ir" 


Recognized as the HIGHEST SCHOOL of violin playing In the U.S. 
Instruction given by this 
world renowned Virtaoso 
in person, in the Aw 
thentic tempos, style 
fingering and bowing of 
the classical repertory, 
ancient and modern. 

Musin’s SPECIAL SYS- 
TEM greatly LESSENS 





the time ordinarily spent 
in acquiring technic and 
bow control. we for 


his 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSE. 


PIANO, HARMONY, with eminent Voice produc- 

tion, technic, diction with Mme. OVIDE TUSIN, clereute 
soprano. quasesmntenten 

Dormitories for limited number of students. Practice unre- 

corteses. CHAPEROR AGE. the 

51 West 76th St. N.Y. ‘el. 8268 
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FLORENCE 
PIANISTE 
Vorbereiterin (ASSISTANT) to Theodor L hetizk 
Vill Laudongasse 22 . - Vienna, Austria 








FLORYN OPERA PRODUCING OB, fon, ESeeten... Sune 
Appiloations ia writ- 


Three Opera Boutie Co’s In repertoire. 
ing from Aspirente vith i voices and telent will be considered. 





SEASON 1914-1915—Al Freseo Grand Opera productions 
in Central Park, New York City. 


GIUSEPPE DISTINGUISHED ITALIAN 
FABBRINI | su 




















LIMA O’BRIEN 
FREDERIC C. FREEMANTEL sin 


89 South Tenth Street Minneapolis, Minn. 


ANN O47 EEN SS Soprano 


Management: R."E." JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway - . - - 


CAROLL BADHAM PREYER 


TEACHER 7 A SINGING—Italian Method LGemea’ diploma 
Studio: 27 - 67th St. Tel.: tumbus rr} 


George GARRE 


New York 





New York City 








165 East 16th St. 


Christine MILLER contraito 


Personal adérees: sone Heberton Ave., 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian La 


REINALD WERRENRATH 





By Ren 





BARYTONE 
Management, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, ~ + New York 








Walter Proloscer of Choral Music 
Henry EXtall Address. 48 Claremont Avenue 


MAUD POWELL «::::-:: 


by Press 

and Public 

the World’s Greatest Woman Violinist; also, 
and without Sex-distinction, the Greatest Violinist 

* America Has Produced. Pianist: Francie Moore. 


Mgr.: H. GODFREY TURNER 
1402 Broadway, New York Steinway Piano Used 


Jaime Overton 


VIOLINIST 


Season 1913-14 isnuw. wen 


OPERA CLASS 


To equip professional « ere in acting and 
stage business tn all ite detail 


Meets Twice Weekly at the Studio of 


JOSEPH BAERNSTEIN REGNEAS 


133 VWeet 80th Street 
The clase Ie personally conducted by Mr. Regneas 


anh McCORMACK 


Celebrated Irish Tenor 


Just closed a $200,000 Tour. Returns 
for February, March and April, 1914 


sir tmacacanest, CHAS. L. WAGNER, #481 Broadway, 


GIORGIO M. SULLI 


Teacher of Carmen Melis, Clara 
| Clemens, Mme. Martha de Lachmann, 
j Reinhold von Warlich, Mario Sammarco 

Lena Mason, Tarquinia Tarquini and 
j other well-known singers of Grand Ope 
or Concerts. Teaching during cuamngt, 
| Monday, Wednesday and Saturday only. 
i Special terms. 

VOCAL STUDIO: 1425 Breedway 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, Hew York 
oe one, 2762 Bryant) 
i Public Recitals throughout season for 
advanced pupils. Write for Circulars. 
GARDMAR PIAUO EXCLUSIVELY USED 
































SEATTLE PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
SHOWS A STEADY IMPROVEMENT. 
Second Concert Reveals Better Ensemble—Amphion Society 


Begins Its Season with Well Chosen Program— 
Music Festival Chorus Organized. 


of —e Theatre Building, 
Seattle, h., December 31, 1913.5 








The second concert of the Philharmonic Orchestra, John 
M. Spargur, conductor, was given December 10 at the 
Metropolitan Theatre. The program was of unusual in- 
terest and proved to be one of the most interesting the 
orchestra has given. Especially well done was the suite, 
“Henry VIII” (Saint-Saéns), the men entering well into 
the spirit of the composition. The orchestra shows a 
steady improvement, the ensemble being more perfect than 
formerly, though on several occasions the brasses showed 
a tendency for breaking. The conductor, however, had the 
situation well in hand. The soloist for the second concert 
was Cordelia Lee, violinist, whose playing of the D major 
concerto (Vieuxtemps) and “Souvenir de Moscow’ 
(Wieniawski) proved the capabilities of this young artist. 
Her full, strong tone, together with the style of attack in- 





CORDELIA LEE. 
anaes by the kodak just before a morning rehearsal with the 


attle Symphony Orchestra. Miss Lee was the violin soloist 
at the second Philharmonic concert. where she scored a great 
success. During her several days’ stay in Seattle she was the 
recipient of much social attention. 


stilled a feeling of assurance into her audience that she 
is at all times absolutely sure of the results. It is seldom 
that a young artist performing here for the first time meets 
with such unanimous favor, the applause being little short 
of an ovation. Following is the program: Overture, “Fin- 
gal’s Cave” Mendelssohn; symphony, B minor (Unfin- 
ished), Schubert; concerto for violin, D major (Vieux- 
temps), Cordelia Lee; “Siegfried Idyll,” Wagner; violin 
solo, “Souvenir de Moscow” (Wieniawski), Cordelia Lee; 
suite. “Henry VIII,” Saint-Saéns. 

neRere 


The Amphion Society, Claude Madden, director, gave its 
first concert for this season at the First M. E. Church last 
Monday evening to an audience that completely filled the 
large auditorium. Of special interest was a rhapsody for 
male voices and baritone solo, “Harp of the North,” by 
Claude Madden. This was dedicated by the composer to 
the Amphion Society and heard for the first time. The 
ensemble and solo numbers are splendidly arranged, the 
entire treatment melodiously and harmoniously suggesting 
strongly the sentiment of the beautiful Scott poem. Seat- 
tle is proud of having a composer and director of such 
thorough and broadminded musicianship as Claude Mad- 
den. Bert Williams, John Lince and John Richard san; 
the solo parts in “Harp of the North.” Jennie Taggart, 
soloist, sang the scena and aria, “Ocean, Thou Mighty 
Monster,” from “Oberon,” and a group of songs later in 
the program, which showed her to best advantage. Judsen 
Mather at the piano and Mrs. W. B. Judah at the organ 
were accompanists. The program follows: “Strike, Strike 
the Lyre.” Thomas S. Cooke; “Come, Charm of Night,” 
Lowis Liebe: scena, “Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster,” from 
“Oberon” (Weber), Jenny Taggart; “ The Dawn,” Wil- 
liam G. Hammond; “Image of the Rose,” G. Reichardt; 
“Kitty Magee” (arranged by Horatio Parker); “Harp of 
the North,” Claude Madden; “Winter Song,” Frederic 
Field Bullard; songs, “In Hebrid Seas” (Kennedy-Fraser), 
“Open the Door” (Lowland Scots-Burns), waltz song, 
“Tom Jones” (Ed. German), Miss Taggart; “But—They 


Didn’t,” James H. Rogers; “Olaf Trygvason,” Friedrich 
A. Reisiger; “Soldiers’ Chorus” (“Faust”), Gounod. 
unre 

The People’s Chorus, numbering now about 250 voices, 
will give the first concert January 20. While this will in 
no way be of a pretentious character, it promises to reflect 
credit on both director and singers. The chorus was or- 
ganized for the musical festival to be given during May 
to cooperate with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 
An oratorio with Eastern singers as soloists will be given. 

H. J. Krrnxe. 





Beatrice la Palme Scores in New York Opera. 


Beatrice la Palme, the popular Canadian soprano of the 
Century Opera Company, New York, is the recipient of 
constant praise from the pens of the New York critics. A 
few press comments which followed her appearance in 
“Carmen,” December 23, and “Louise,” December 30, last, 
at the Century Opera House, New York, are herewith ap- 
pended : 

“Carmen,” DecemBrr 23, 1913. 
No better work was done than that of Miss la Palme, who sang 


the Micaela music with pure musical qualities. She was appealing 
in figure and in stage details—New York Evening Mail, December 


24, 1913. 





Beatrice la Palme sang the young girl’s role and had the audi- 
ence with her, as shown by much applause—New York Evening 
Sun, December 24, 1913. 





The Micaela of Beatrice la Palme received generous applause and 
the refreshing quality of her voice and clear enunciation are posi- 
tively delightful—New York Evening Telegram, December 24, 1913. 





The individual honors of the performance went to Miss Howard 
and Mme. la Palme. Mme. la Palme sang with style and 
good diction, and showed abundant stage experience in her acting. 
In short, Mme. la Palme brought an element of reliability into a 
representation in which that element was sometimes at a premium. 
—New York Globe, December 24, 1913. 





The greatest applause of the evening was awarded to Beatrice la 
Palme, the dainty little Canadian soprano, whose clear voice of 
rare flexibility repeated in the part of Micaela the impression it 
gave as Marguerite a few weeks ago—Brooklyn Standard Union, 
December 24, 1913. 





The Micaela of Miss la Palme was delightful. Her voice has 
charm, sympathetic quality and much beauty of tone. Moreover, 
she was pretty and girlish and ornamented the scenes in which she 
appeared.—_New York Journal of Commerce, December 24, 1913. 





“Louise,” Decemper 30, 1913. 
The Louise was Beatrice la Palme, who gave a very satisfactory 
performance and sang the great air in the third act with consider- 
able skill——New York Tribune, December 31, 1913. 





Beatrice la Palme gave a most praiseworthy impersonation of the 
title part. She sang her music well and acted the part of the way- 
ward Parisian girl with becoming simplicity-——-New York Press, De- 
cember 31, 1913. 





Miss la Palme, I should add, made a distinct impression by her 
delightful rendering of the well known air, at the beginning of the 
third act.—New York American, December 31, 1913. 





Beatrice la Palme as Louise gave, perhaps, to her impersonation 
the most atmosphere.—New York Globe, December 31, 1913. 





Beatrice la Palme sang and acted Louise throughout with unex- 
pected sincerity and charm.—-New York Evening Sun, December 31, 
1913. 





Miss la Palme achieved a real success by her intelligent treatment 
of the work vocally. She was simple and unaffected in all her im- 
personation. She drew sympathy to the role from an audience which 
is not supposed to understand the type well enough to find sym- 
pathy—indeed Miss la Palme achieved something for the type.— 
New York Evening Mail, December 31, 1913. 

Beatrice la Palme in the title role sings this extremely difficult 
music very well and makes a very piquant Louise—New York Even- 
ing Telegram, December 31, 1913. (Advertisement.) 





Former New York Music Critic. 


Edward Prime-Stevenson, the American writer, who is 
at present in Berlin, has just published a set of short stories 
under the title of “Her Enemy; Some Friends—and Other 
Personages.” With this work, Mr. Prime-Stevenson makes 
his re-entrance into literary activity after a pause of many 
years. During the course of the winter he will give read- 
ings from the contents of his new book in Berlin.—Berlin 
Continental Times. 





Portland Symphony. 


At the next concert of the Portland (Ore.) Symphony 
Orchestra the program will consist of Rossini’s “William 
Tell” overture, Beethoven's “Eroica” symphony, Sibelius’ 
“Valse Triste” and “Romance,” Wagner's prelude and 
“Liebestod” from “Tristan and Isolde,” and Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Marche Slave.” 








Cracow (Austria) has been hearing this winter Bruck- 
ner’s ninth symphony, Brahms’ third, “Traurige Erzahl- 
ung,” by Karlowicz, and the prelude to the oratorio “Jeru- 
salem,” by Nowowiejski. 
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CARL JORN’S SUCCESS AT THE 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 


Noted German Tenor Possesses a Large Repertoire— 
Brilliant Appearances in South America. 





From his very first appearance upon the Metropolitan 
Opera House stage, New York, Carl Jorn has been a fa 
vorite tenor. He made his New York debut several years 
ago as Walther in “Meistersinger,” winning immediate 
praise for his beautiful voice, his bel canto singing, and 
his notable histrionic ability, much enhanced by a fine stage 
presence. 

Mr. Jorn came from the Royal Opera of Berlin, where 
he had already established himself as a leading German 
tenor. 

It is because of his admirable interpretation of leading 
roles in such standard works as “Pagliacci,” “Cavalleria 


Rusticana,” “Aida,” “Faust,” “Tales of Hoffman,” 
“Manon,’ “The Magic Flute,” “Parsifal,” “Lohengrin,” 
“Tannhauser,” “Meistersinger,” “The Bartered Bride,”’ 


“Konigskinder,” “Walkire,” “The Flying Dutchman,” etc 
that he has gained for himself such eminent distinction as 
a tenor of the first rank. 

In the last South American opera season, Mr. Jorn made 
a comprehensive tour of that country, making over fifty 
appearances, and indeed with the most satisfactory results 
He was then acclaimed by the South American press as the 
“noblest,” “most complete” and “greatest vocal artist.” It 
praised him as a “model” singer, a “master of the art of 
vocal technic,” and made particular mention of his “ex 
cellent delivery,” clear diction” and “the plasticity of his 
singing.” 

On this tour Mr. Jérn also demonstrated his lingual 
versatility, singing with equal facility in six languages 
German, Italian, French, English, Russian and Portuguese 

“Sold out” houses greeted more than thirty of his per- 
formances, in not only concert halls, but in the great opera 
houses of Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Buenos Aires 
Rosario, Montevideo, Santiago, Valparaiso, etc. 

On concert evenings Mr. Jérn was accompanied by the 
Colon Opera orchestra, consisting of eighty-five members 

It often happened that instead of twelve numbers, he 
would be obliged to sing twenty-four and thirty, one after 
another. He often repeated his “Ridi Pagliacci” four and 
five times. He also won such success with his Portugues 
songs that his special series had to be prolonged 

Mr. Giacchi, the general manager of the Opera in Buenos 
Aires, who died suddenly last month in Milan, after a re 
turn from South America, had made a contract with Mr 
Jérn as first tenor of the Colon Opera. Already through 
his manager, Arthur Nowakowski, arrangements have 
been made for another South American tour 

Another indication of the popularity of this German 
tenor with the South Americans was the presentation to 
the artist by the President of Chili in the name of the 
republic, of the great Chili Century medal, which is made 
out of a pound of gold, and has been up to this time be 
stowed upon only the most eminent politicians and national 
heroes of Chili; indeed a triumph for a German singer in 
the South American country 

As is the case with every real artist, Mr. Jérn is a thor 
ough student, one who is not content with what he has 
already acquired, but continually striving to improve 
With his present equipment and his past artistic attain 
ments, it would seem that only the best in art awaits this 
popular tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company 


Artists at Tuesday Salon. 


At the Tuesday Salon of January 6, held at Sherry’s, 
New York, artists of “unusual merit and reputation ap- 
peared upon the program. 

Cecil Fanning has an established reputation not only as 
a baritone of exceptional qualities, but has also won con- 
siderable commendation as a composer. Needless to say, 
his contributions to the program were characterized by 
his usual excellent vocal quality and finished singing. 

The admirable technics, intelligent insight and finesse 
exhibited by Myrtle Elvyn, in each one of her numbers, 
again proved the high artistic standard of this popular 
American pianist. 

The remaining numbers were likewise given with good 
taste and understanding. Margarete Huston possesses a 
soprano voice of striking dramatic attributes and pure 
quality. The contralto, Sophie Braslow, has an attractive 
voice of remarkable range, her lower tones being unusual 
in their roundness and fullness and in their original effect 
and color. 

The complete program follows: 


Piano solo- 


Nocturne, op. 37, Ne Chopin 
Polonaise, A fat major Chopin 
Myrtle Elvyr 
Baritone solo 
Du bist die Ruh"! (Rickert) , .Schubert 
Hak! Die Schéne Mallerin ‘ Schubert 


Am Feierabend, Die Schéne Mallerin eden aX ... Schubert 
Der Erikénig (Goethe) ‘ Loewe 
Cecil Fanning. 
Soprano solo— 


La Grotte Te Debussy 
Fantoches : nS .. Debussy 
Pavanne, old French dance Bruneau 
Sarabande, old French dance.... ‘ Bruneau 


Margaret Huston 
Contralto solo— 


Tod und das Madchen Schubert 
Immer leise wird mein Schlummer Brahms 
Der Schmied Brahms 


Piano solo 


Bird as Prophet Schumann 


Rigoletto Paraphrase Verdi-Liszt 
Miss Elvyn 
Baritone solo (Folksongs) 
Pauvre Jacques (Mme. de Travanet) Inconnu 
Le Cycle du Vin (Refrains des Jeunes) Arr. by G. Ferrari 
Dame Durden (Old English) Arr. by G. Ferrari 
No! John! (Old English) Arr. by Cecil Sharp 
Mr. Fanning 
Soprano solo 
Nixebinsefurs Wolf 
Der Tambour Wolf 


Fréhblingsnacht Rachmaninoff 


Miss Huston 


ontralto solo 


O! No, do not leave me Rachmanninow 


Quiet Night Rimsky-Korsakoft 

tcim Tanz Hans Herman 
Baritone solo 

[ Had a Dove (adapted from Keats) Carl Busch 

The Last Leaf (Oliver Wendell Holmes) Sidney Homer 


Soprano solo (Irish Country Songs) 
Miss Huston 
Piano solo— 
Rhapsodie No. 12 Liszt 
Miss Elvyn. 
H. B. Turpin and Richard Hageneann, the latter of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, were the efficient accom- 
panists. 


What a Conductor Thinks of Maude Klotz. 





On December 4, Maude Klotz, the brilliant young so 
prano, made her Buffalo (N. Y.) debut, when she ap 
peared as soloist with the Guido Chorus of that city Phe 
satisfaction she gave in her performance on this oceasion 
is attested to by the following letter from Seth Clark, the 
Guido’s eminent conductor, to G. Dexter Richardson, the 
former manager of Miss Klotz 


The Guide Chorus 
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Miss Klotz is now under the management of Messrs 
Haensel & Jones 


Heinrich Zéliner's opera, “Der Schiitzenkénig,” was 
heard at Elberfeld recently and received pleasantly. 
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One report of the Paris “Parsifal” premiere says 
that the audience “was frankly bored and yawned 
consistently throughout the evening.” Gurnemanz 
must go. 

ctiinensinll pint 

Oscar Hammerstein will not open his new opera 
house here until next fall, an announcement hailed 
with surprise by the public and with fervent grati- 
tude by the music critics. 

The next operative novelty to be put on at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, will be Vic- 
tor Herbert’s “Madeleine,” the date of this pre- 
miere being Saturday afternoon, January 24. The 
libretto of the one act work is by Grant Stewart. 

consent eeesnenees 

At the Congress Hotel, Chicago, on January 3, 
Eugen Ysaye received the following cablegram 
from the King and Queen of Belgium: “Govern- 
M. Ysaye, Chicago. Sinceres re- 
merciments et veeux. (Signed) Albert, Elizabeth.” 

——— ©&——— 


A cable brings the news that Erich Korngold, the 
sixteen year old composer, scored “a complete suc- 
cess” at Cologne with his new “Sinfonietta.” Fur- 
thermore, the wire states that “far from being 
bizarre, this work from the pen of the youthful 
genius is full of lovely melody and of harmony of 
the most euphonious kind.” 


a 


Announcement is made by her husband. George 
W. Young, that Lillian Nordica is ill of pneumonia 
on Thursday Island, Queensland, following ex- 
posure incident to a recent experience when she 
was aboard a steamer which grounded in the Gulf 
of Papua. The musical world hopes that Mme. 
Nordica will recover shortly and return from the 
far off Antipodes with her health and artistic pow- 
ers unimpaired. 


ment Belgium 


a women 

The cry of “too many concerts” is one unworthy 
of this metropolis, which likes to consider itself 
the musical center of the United States. Chicago 
and Boston have very nearly as much public music 
as New York, but one hears no complaint from 
them. In fact, they cry for more. If the boastful 
metropolis desires the fame of being the chief mu- 
sical city in this country, it must also put up with 
some of the penalties. 

a ann 

“Yesterday's ‘lunatics’ are tomorrow’s geniuses,” 
we read in the New York World. While the 
thought is trite it is true, for Beethoven, Haydn, 
Mozart, Chopin, Wagner, Berlioz, Strauss, Liszt, 
all were accused of “lunacy” by some of their con- 
temporaries. Genius has a way, however, of rising 
above abuse and derision, and the voices of the 
moment are hardly heard by the God kissed one as 
he sings his inspired Song, fixes his gaze wnon the 
Future and floats serenely toward Immortality, 
leaving his detractors to sink into the slough of 
their own smallness and imbecility. 


—— 


In spite of protests from subscribers of the Ham- 
burg Opera, who deny to the directors of the in- 
stitution the right to grant Mme. Metzger two 
months’ leave of absence, that contralto will sail 
for the United States on board the S. S. Amerika. 
due to arrive in New York, February 2. The fol- 
lowing day Mme. Metzger will go directly to St. 
Louis, to open her season with the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. In New York she will be heard 
in recital, twice with the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and will make her final New York ap- 
pearance, March 28. as soloist with the New York 
Oratorio Society, when Louis Koemmenich will 
conduct Beethoven's “Missa Solemnis.” It is note- 





worthy that Mme. Metzger pays a considerable 
sum of money, in the shape of a fine to the manage- 
ment of the Hamburg Opera, for the privilege of 
absenting herself for ten weeks. 

core 

Hermann Genss, for a time assistant critic on the 
Musicat Courter in New York, now resides in 
Berlin, where he is negotiating for the production 
of his two grand operas, “Manuel Venegas” and 
“Hunold, der Spielmann.” 

a a 

Even if Dukas’ “Ariane et Barbe Bleue” no 
longer is heard at the Metropolitan, its strains are 
not entirely silent in our land, for the St. Paul Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under Walter Rothwell, recently 
included in its concert program the third act intro- 
duction from the Dukas work. On the same occa- 
sion the St. Paul organization played a “Rem- 
brandt” symphony by Dopper, Georg Schumann’s 
“Dance of Nymphs and Satyrs,” from “Amor and 
Psyche,” ete. 

—o——_ 

The Portland (Ore.) Symphony Orchestra, 
George E. Jeffery, conductor, will give its third 
concert on January 18 at the Heilig Theatre. The 
program book contains short explanatory notes by 
Frederick W. Goodrich, and the works to be per- 
formed are Beethoven’s “Eroica,” two selections 
from a suite by Martucci, prelude and “Liebestod” 
from “Tristan and Isolde,” short pieces by Sibelius 
and Iliffe and the overture to “William Tell”—an 
excellent program which shows both breadth of ar- 
tistic perspective and catholicity of taste. 


———_ 


This office has been informed by a reliable source 
that Attilio Parelli, one of the conductors of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, often hears pupils 
of the Chicago Musical College, at which institution 
it has been announced that Signor Parelli was sent 
to the school by General Manager Campanini in 
order to secure students from the school to appear 
next season in minor roles with the Chicago Opera. 
As this news came to our Chicago office too late to 
be confirmed, the official stamp of either the Chicago 
Musical College or of the Chicago Opera Company 
could not be secured, yet our informant is in a 
position to certify that Signor Parelli’s visits at the 
Chicago Musical College, where he heard pupils, 
was made officially and that the students believe 
that a successful hearing would mean an engage- 
ment with the Chicago Opera Company. 


cerns peersine 


Raoul Pugno’s death in Moscow now is con- 
firmed, although details as to the cause are not yet 
at hand. He was one of the best contemporary 
French pianists, and aside from his ability as an 
executant also had established his fame as a gifted 
composer and excellent pedagogue. Pugno was 
heard on several concert tours in the United States, 
and both here and in Europe had traveled exten- 
sively with Ysaye and made many public appear- 
ances with him in concert. Born at Montrouge, 
Seine, France, June 23, 1852, Pugno took a first 
prize at the Paris Conservatoire when he was fifteen 
years old, and later became a professor in that in- 
stitution, and an officer of the Academie. He com- 
posed choral and chamber works, light operas, 
songs, piano pieces, and if Paris gossip is to be be- 
lieved, also wrote some music for certain virtuosi 
which they published under their own names. 
Pugno adhered to the old fashioned habit of reading 
from the printed notes at his public appearances, 
but that practice seemed not at all to detract from 
the freedom and authority of his performances. His 
finger technic was remarkably fluent, his tone had 
unusual roundness and volume, and his incisive 
rhythm never failed to win critical approbation. In 
everything that Pugno did was evident the stamp 
of sound musicianship and refined, artistic taste. 
{fe enjoyed uncommon personal popularity among 
his colleagues. 
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WHAT STRAUSS MISSES. 


And al) because Florent Schmitt's incidental 
“Salome” music was heard here at a Boston Sym- 
phony concert last Saturday afternoon, the usually 
amiable music critic of the Sun lashes himself inta 
the following rhetorical fury: 


Are the passions of Salome and her sort more inspiring 
to true art than those of Semiramis, whose flesh burned 
after its kind no less than her mind after power and king- 
dom? The chief fascinations of Salome were her accept- 
ance of the hideous rites of mummy worship and her eager- 
ness to dance disrobed. 

There are still many things in the ritual of the Rosicru- 
cians and in the ceremonies of phallic adoration which have 
not been dramatized or set to music by these professors of 
the new thought. We can only say that in the opinion of 
some fairly intelligent people these fellows are no better 
than those shrewd inventors of religions which appear from 
time to time as a thin cloak for unbridled lust and its 
filthiest indulgence. 

The fact that Mr. Schmitt has a real talent makes the 
case only the more pitiable. He has left Debussy behind 
in the race after new harmonic atmospheres and he has made 
Reger and some of the others look childish in the use of 
embittered counterpoint, the polyphony that stingeth like 
an adder. But we do not believe that he can compose “Les 
Elephants Savants” or “La Pythonesse” as he has pre- 
tended to do in his “Musique Foraines.” And we hope he 
will find some better food for his imagination in the future 
than the dirty tragedy in which one musical soul has al- 
ready sold itself for thirty pieces of silver. 





Tut, tut, kindly Sun critic; there is no need for 
so much heat, and we are inclined to think that you 
do protest overmuch. The “Salome” question is not 
a new issue and was threshed out fully following 
the occasion of the European and American 
premieres of Strauss’ opera of that name. 

No matter how much you may scold, oh gentle 
chastener of the Sun, the fact remains that the 
Salome legend does inspire artists, as a long list of 
paintings, books, poems, statues and musical works 
of all kinds demonstrates conclusively. You use a 
poor argument when you ask why the modern com- 
posers do not use Rosicrucian and phallic themes. 
They do not, and therefore your reference is neither 
logical nor in good taste. We are even sorely afraid 
that your suggestion smacks just a trifle of pruriency. 
And we feel certain that you would be rather em- 
barrassed if you were called upon to furnish a list 
of the “fairly intelligent people” who consider 
Strauss, Schmitt, Massenet, Wilde, Heine, Pierné. 
Flaubert (and others who have written and com 
posed around the Salome story) as no better than 
men who invent religions which are a thin cloak for 
unbridled lust and its filthiest indulgence. All the 
unbridled lust and filthy indulgence to be found in 
the Schmitt composition must lie in the mind of the 
listener who discovers them in that work. (We are 
sure that the gracious Sun chronicler did not mean 
to imply that he noticed any such intent, or anything 
really calling for his phallephoric warning.) 

Of course there is no such thing as embittered 
counterpoint and polyphony that stingeth like an 
adder. A moment's reflection would convince the 
pleasant Sun critic of that. He only imagines he is 
stung, like the ladies who have been appearing in 
recent “poison needle” proceedings. It is an ob- 
session. Many critics who cried out that they were 
stung by the earlier works of Strauss have lived to 
enjoy the sensation. 

How can the beneficent Sun critic allude to 
“Salome” as a “dirty” tragedy and yet accept the 
incestuous plot of “Walkiire,” not to mention the 
unnatural and immoral preachments of “Parsifal” ? 

Go to, sweet critic of the Sun; we could not help 
putting our tongue in our cheek while we read your 
little outburst, and even tittering audibly as we 
reached the passage about the thirty pieces of silver. 
So that is where the shoe pinches. Strauss and his 
money making. He ought to devote some of his ill 
gotten gains to erecting a lethal chamber where all 
music critics, including ourselves, are stilled pain- 
lessly forever. But, bless his soul, Strauss does not 
know of the existence of music critics, for we have 


it on excellent authority that he never reads their 
writings, which is a dreadful loss. 
— 


THE CODDLING OF THE NATIVE, 


In the New York Morning Telegraph of January 
8, 1914, there is an editorial with such incisive com- 
ment on a subject of interest to American com- 
posers that the article is reproduced here for their 
consideration : 


The American composer every now and then raises the 
clamor that his music is neglected in favor of foreign 
music. By "foreign music” is meant the works, for ex- 
ample, of Bach, Beethoven and Brahms and Wagner. It 
may be noted, however, that when the American composer 
wishes American music performed he means invariably 
“Heterodoxy,” said an English 
bishop, “is the other fellow’s doxy. Orthodoxy is my 
doxy.” So foreign music is the other fellow’s music and 
native music is my music. 

Now, none of us has any objection to American music 
as such, and all of us are willing to extend a sympathetic 
hand to ay young American of gift working in the classic 
forms of composition. 


his own compositions. 


But as yet we have produced no 
master in music. We do not know exactly why, but we 
have not. Until we do produce a master in music it is 
grossly inartistic to demand that the work of an apprentice 
should dislodge the work of a genius, 

As a matter of fact, Bach, Beethoven, 
Brahms are not, in music, foreigners at all. 
of foreignness is a differentiation of language, thought 


Mozart and 


The essence 


and manners so emphasized that there exists a barrier 
against intercommunication between the native and the 
foreigner. 

But music. is a universal language. The cultivated 


woman of Moscow enjoys the music of Grieg as much as 
the accomplished daughter of Fifth avenue enjoys a sym- 
phony of Beethoven, 

There is only one test of music. Is it good or is it bad? 
Has it its internal values, or has it not? 
wrote it. Mr. Arthur Hinton tells us that the same idiotic 
cry of English music for the English is raised in England. 
But listen to his own experience, as related in the Must- 
CAL CouRTER: 

“Last year I was a member of the directorate of the 
London Philharmonic Society,” he “My fellow 
executives and I had been besieged to make the organiza- 
tion help the cause of English music. We finally decided 
to devote an entire program to native British 
Owing to Miss Goodson's (Mrs. Hinton’s) American tour, 
I came to this country in November, and in consequence 
resigned my position as a London Philharmonic directorial 
member, but from my colleagues I had reports a short 
time ago that the all-British concert took place as planned, 
but with the result that the house, which usually is packed 
at our Philharmonic concerts, half 
audience showed every sign of polite boredom 
stand that the experiment is not to be repeated so far as 
the London Philharmonic is concerned. I am truly dis 
appointed over the failure of the concert, for I am an 
English composer.” 

A concert of all-British music! Why did not the thought 
occur to Dante when he was inventing punishments for 
the condemned ? 


It matters not who 


Says. 


works 


and the 
I under 


was empty 


——-) 


PHILHARMONIC PLUMS. 





The directors have arranged some special treats 
for members of the New York Philharmonic So- 
ciety. There will be two “Orchestral Lectures” by 
Rubin Goldmark, the well known composer and 
lecturer, supported and illustrated by the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra under Josef Stransky. Only mem- 
bers, with one guest each, will be admitted to the 
lectures. The dates are Saturday afternoons, Feb- 
ruary 28 and March 7, at 3.30 o'clock, at the Hotel 
Astor. The topics of the lectures will be: “The 
Orchestra, Its Instruments and How They Are 
Used,” and “The Development of Symphonic Music 
from Its Earliest Beginnings to the Present Day.” 
Then, too, there is to be an “Evening of Light 
Music” by the Philharmonic Orchestra under Mr 
Stransky’s leadership, for members only, with one 
guest each. On the “Evening of Light Music” 
selections from operettas and dance music by such 
composers as Johann Strauss, Offenbach, Suppé, 
Sullivan and others (“Fledermaus,” “Orpheus in 
Hades,” “Beautiful Galathea,” “Mikado,” waltzes, 
etc.) will be rendered, giving, to the society’s mem- 


bers only and their guests, the rare opportunity of 
hearing such tuneful light music performed by an 
organization of the first rank. The “Evening of 
Light Music” will be followed by a reception. The 
date is Wednesday evening, March 25, at 8.30 
o'clock, at the Waldorf-Astoria. 


—_—@—_— 
A TITANIC TRIO. 


A memorable event was that at Carnegie Hall 
last Wednesday afternoon, January 7, when Ysaye, 
Godowsky and Gerardy united in ensemble per- 
formance of Beethoven's B flat trio and the same 
composer’s “Kreutzer” sonata and the A major 
No finer selection of 
program could have been made, for those works re 
flected the musical ideals of the concert givers and 


sonata for cello and piano. 


made it clear that their purpose was the exposition 
of ensemble as they understood and practised it, 
and not the exploitation of individual virtuoso art 
and personal executive achievement. 

As a rule, three artists with solo reputations so 
preeminent as those of Ysaye, Godowsky and 
Gerardy do not constitute the ideal ensemble, but in 
their case the union is perfect, for they not only 
are friends of many years’ standing, but also have 
practised together repeatedly in Europe and made 
scores of public appearances together. They are 
completely in sympathy with one another artistically 
and have made exhaustive separate and ensemble 
study of the works performed last Wednesday. 

The result was a series of musical revelations as 
mighty as this community is likely to hear in its 
lifetime. Criticism falls back defeated before such 
authoritative utterance. The very shadow of Bee- 
thoven seemed to loom in benison over the after 
noon’s proceedings, and the audience, deeply moved, 
listened in awe and reverence to the profound art of 
the three unsurpassable masters. It was music 
making of a kind that cannot be described in mere 
terms of rhetoric, for it sounded its own message 
so eloquently that a detailed translation of the effect 
into mere words seems almost like a profanation 

Who in this musical world of today can penetrate 
with more feeling, with more intellect. with mor: 
technical mastery into the Beethoven literature than 
Ysaye, Godowsky and Gerardy. 
of a more potent 


We cannot think 
trio for such a service in ensemble 
They are pontiffs of music and they convey to us 
the inspired voices of the tonal gods. 

Gerardy’s return was especially noteworthy, as he 
had not been heard here for several years. He re 
tains all his former volume and insinuating qualits 
of tone, his wide technical range, his wonderfully 
facile bowing and his unfailing sense of the musical 
fitness of things. He is a veritable cello artist 

sisiviosiasllmaiiiies 
SLEEP, BABY, SLEEP! 


Dr. Silvio Canestrini, of Graz, Austria, has in 
vented a delicate instrument by which it is possible 
to ascertain the effect of any given sound or series 
of sounds upon a baby’s brain pulse and respiration 
The idea occurred to him one day when he placed 
his hand upon the large fontanelle, or “soft spot” 
of a newborn babe’s cranium, and felt the throbbing 
of the brain pulse beneath his fingers. The ap 
paratus which he constructed is applied to the fon 
tanelle and simultaneously another apparatus is 
used to record the baby’s respiration curve. This 
instrument is called a pneumograph and is applied 
to the baby’s abdomen. Dr. Canestrini made nearly 
300 separate tests to show the effect of differen! 
noises or sounds upon infants. 
therefore,” concludes a commentator, “with instru 
ments of this kind to compare the relative efficacy 
of different lullabies upon various children, and to 
determine which lullaby is calculated to be most ef 
fective.” We know a simpler way, without instru 
ments. It is this: Sing the lullaby to the baby: if 
the child falls asleep the lullaby is effective, 


“It should be eas) 
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A SYMPHONY IN PHILADELPHIA. 





Hadley’s Work Played—-Leader Stokowski and His Men in Admirable Performance. 


An evening's visit to Philadelphia last Saturday 
gave the editor of the MusicaL Courter a chance 
to hear Leopold Stokowski lead his fine orchestra 
in a performance of Henry K. Hadley’s fourth sym 
phony in D minor, called “North, East, South, 


West [he trip was made for that purpose, in 
fact, for the Musicat Courier is interested espe 
ially in the new output of our American compos- 
ers, and Mr. Hadley belongs to that school. He 


s born in Massachusetts, we believe, and he has 


figured prominently in our native musical lists since 
the production of his symphony, “Youth and Life,” 
by Anton Seidl in New York about seventeen years 
ago. The “North, East, South, West” had its pre 
miere at the Norfolk (Conn.) Festival, June, 1911, 
under the composer’s baton, Three months later 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra played it at the 
Worcester Festival, and at about the same time it 
was given a hearing at Queen’s Hall, London, by 
the London Symphony Orchestra. This data is in 
the Philadelphia Orchestra program book by Philip 
H. Goepp. However, he does not mention the San 
Francisco performance of Mr. Hadley’s symphony, 
when the composer led his own work, According 
to San Francisco accounts, which we remember to 
have read, Mr 
audience and led to newspaper reviews of an ex 


Hadley’s composition pleased the 


tremely complimentary nature 
North, East, 


which 


South, West” is not a production 
hearings in order to be 
Mr 
which 


needs repeated 


grasped as to intent or content, especially as 


Hadley 
tells that in the first movement we hear cold and 


has kind!y given out a “program” 


gloom, storm and shrieking winds; in the second, 


the character suggests the Far East, with a strange 
dance, etc.; in the third the composer uses negro 
themes and syncopated and “ragtime” rhythms ; the 
last movement “may be said to embody the spirit 
the American West, it is to be pre 
“and ends with the Indian theme.” 


of the West” 
umed 

Mr. Hadley’s musical four points of the compass 
nclose a world preponderatingly cheery and gay, 
not given to tragedy or more than passing sadness. 
ertainly not choked with “Weltschmerz,” and most 
The 


of optimism is rampant in this Hadley sym 


of the time in melodious and uplifting mood. 
nirit 
ings a song of youth, of high spirits, 
f pleasure The cold and gloom 
f the North, portrayed by some strikingly piquant 
chords, do mn 


phony, and it 


of tonal carnival 


it terrify too much, for they are suc 


ceed d by many measures of richly tinted sensuous 
music, which, with their grateful glow, take off any 
chill the listener might have caught after the “cold” 


opening chords. The East raises the hearer’s tem 
perature still further, and throughout the next two 
movements he is regaled with so much color and 
movement and dancing rhythm, ending in a real 
riot of idealized ragtime symphonification, that he 
casts off mental garment after garment, so to speak, 
and soon loses all suggestion of frozen, critical at 
titude and basks on pleasure bent in the warm ravs 
of the sunny Hadley muse 

“North, East, 
feeling or of large import, and some severe critics 


South, West” is not a work of deep 


might even accuse it of making rather a surface 
ippeal, but there is no gainsaving the fact that it 
yntains much melody and color, is well wrought on 
the whole, and gives a great deal of purely tonal 


pleasure. Mr. Hadiey lapses at some moments into 


the orchestral idiom of Strauss. Who does not 
nowadays If it is done well, then well done, sa. 
we. But to make more literal borrowing, for in 


stance of a whole theme, is not a good idea. Mr. 


Hadlev surely must be aware that in the ““West” 


movement his second melody is identical with the 
“Transfiguration” theme of Strauss’ “Death and 
Transfiguration.” Of course Mr. Hadley did not 
strive to effect a conscious resemblance, but the result 
is there nevertheless for all the symphonic world to 
hear, and several musicians who sat in the vicinity 
of the present writer were as quick as he was to note 
the startling parallel. That theme, by the way, is 
treated by Mr. Hadley with extreme skill, har- 
He handles his or- 
His music 


monically and contrapuntally. 
chestra with easy and fluent technic. 
always “sounds.” The symphony was received with 
enthusiasm by the audience. It is a work that can 
not fail to please the public, and many musicians, 
although it makes no significant appeal to the es- 
thetic sense. In the Hadley idealization, “ragtime” 
does not seem impossible for reclaiming purposes to 
symphonic needs. 

With the exception of some bad slips in the first 
trumpet, the performance of the American sym 
brilliant in the extreme. Mr. Sto- 
kowski, as usual, led without the score, and there 


phony was 
fore was enabled to be eye to eye with his men all 
the time, keeping them at their best, and never 
losing his direct contact and command. He has 
made a pliable instrument of his orchestra and he 
plays upon it with beautiful tone production and 
fascinating light and shade, projecting his interpre- 
tations vividly and authoritatively with a minimum 
expenditure of physical effort. The complete un- 
derstanding between conductor and men was exem- 
strongly in the funeral march 
“Eroica” (the single movement 
being interpolated in memory of the late Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell), a truly noble performance, in- 
formed with dignity, tonal loveliness and lofty spirit. 
“Carneval” overture wound up the pro 


plified even more 
from Beethoven's 


Dvorak’s 
gram. 

Horatio Connell was the soloist of the evening, 
and in two arias from “The Magic Flute” (“In 
diesen heil’gen Hallen” and “Der Vogelfaenger 
bin Ich Ja”) revealed his sympathetic and splendid- 
ly retained basso voice at his best. Mr. Connell rep 
resents a style of vocalism than which there is none 
better for concert purposes, as he combines constant 
striving for tonal purity with finical observance of 
the lines of shading and flawless diction and enun- 
ciation. And best of all, his readings have the 
savor of intellect, for his delivery proves that he not 
only loves the Mozart in his amiable moods, but also 
understands him in his sterner flights. 

Unfortunately Schubert-Brahms songs, 
“Geheimes,” “Greisengesang” and “Huntsman, 
Rest,” sung by Mr. Connell later in the program. 
were not heard by the editor, who was prestoing for 
the New York train. 

It should be added that the Academy of Music 
held an impressively large audience, which was 
warmly in favor of Leopold Stokowski and Horatio 
Connell. 


three 


ciquninniniiimspasiate 
CHICAGO'S OPERA ‘“‘CLAQUE.” 


—— 


Our Chicago office reports that the “claque” has 
made its reappearance at the Opera there. This 
old European custom of employing paid “hands” to 
applaud and help poor artists make a “success” is 


distressing to American audiences, who are quick. 


enough to notice the mechanical insincerity of such 
“The ‘chef de claque’ secured by 
says our Chi- 


demonstrations 
several of the Opera artists here,” 


cago report, “ought to place some of his men on 
the main floor, as it looks ludicrous to say the 
least, to hear applause always from the gallery 





when certain artists end arias, while the occupants 
of the parquet look up toward the gallery, wonder- 
ing if the true lovers of music are those who pay 
$5 or those who pay the fifty cent admission price. 
In years gone by the true verdict always came from 
the upper section of the house, but of late this 
region has been occupied by a band of paid clappers 
to the great annoyance of the students and other 
music lovers.”” The claque should disappear. There 
is no need for it. Good singers do not need the 
claque as the audience is prompt to recognize good 
work and reward the singers by enough unpaid ap- 


plause. 
OA 


A DANCE RECITAL. 


There was a great deal more in Harold Bauer’s 
performance of Bach’s G minor suite than might 
appear to the uninitiated. It is, of course, impossi- 
ble to reproduce the harpsichord tone on a modern 
piano. But it must never be overlooked that the 
harpsichord tones were not cut off by the dampers 
to anything like the same extent as they 
are on the piano. Consequently it is necessary 
to introduce a modicum of blur with the pedal 
when playing harpsichord works on the piano. 
Harold Bauer did this judiciously, rather under- 
doing than overdoing it, and gave the sounds that 
lingering aftertone so characteristic of the harpsi- 
chord. 

Usually these Bach works are played with too dry 
a tone, due to no pedal at all, or are blurred with 
the pedal fully depressed, as is necessary 
to pedal works written for the modern piano. 
Especial mention should be made of the tempo and 
style of the gavot, the fifth movement of the Bach 
G minor suite. Harold Bauer gave it all the char- 
acteristics of a moderately quick and springing 
dance. He played it staccato for the most part, and 
with a dignified grace which made it one of the 
most enjoyable dances on his program. Too often 
this gavot is played legato and at double speed, 
which rob it of all its true character. 

The somewhat expansive and overextended “Da- 
vidsbtindlertanze” were played with the utmost 
poetry and sympathy for Schumann’s alternating 
dreamy and impassioned moods. Beethoven, again, 
called for still another treatment. In fact, it was 
a veritable tour de force to play so many different 
works in such a varying range of styles and play 
them all in a convincing manner as if each school 
was Harold Bauer’s special province. Chopin's 
seldom heard and not very effective tarantelle was 
played with a certain spirit and flavor which would 
not have been suitable for a single phrase of Bee- 
thoven’s minuet or Bach’s suite. 

The complete program of dance music for the 
recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, on Sunday af- 
ternoon, January 11, was as follows: 





Suite No, 3, in G minor, from the so called “English” 


suites Ase J. S. Bach 
RbmviteMeeP ae io goon nec ca vi bo nea Si wcckcni Schumann 
I a ek oe co RS ek ee Mp hke . Beethoven 
Tarantelle ...Chopin 
Pavane een tis . .Ravel 
Tango ... .. Alexander Levy 
POM sis oes ees a bee ....Granados 
SSE SO ERE AR Ra OP a> SRR RT César Franck 
Polonaise in F sharp minor... ..............¢..0005 Chopin 
Ep eRe eo eee .. Schubert 
PUP EIONGS: ok. 50 bk k so lke : Brahms 


Every seat in the house was occupied, and there 
were scores of disappointed music lovers who were 
unable to gain admission to the hall. It is evident, 
therefore, that piano recitals are profitable in New 
York when the right pianist is at the keyboard. 
The audience, too, was not a frivolous or merely 
social one attracted to the concert room by the ro- 
mantic charms of a prodigy or a heartbreaking 
dreamer. The serious and attentive, as well as 
demonstratively enthusiastic, audience was drawn 
to Aeolian Hall by the superb art, high intelligence 
and authoritative personality of Harold Bauer. 
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MUSIC AS A RELIGION. 


T. N. Foulis, of London, publishes a_ treatise 
called “Music as a Religion of the Future,” trans- 
lated from the French of Ricciotto Canudo, with a 
“Praise of Music,” by Barnett D. Conlan. 





This little paper bound volume of about eight) 
pages contains a lot of metaphysical and transcen- 
dental mysticism which will serve to while away an 
hour. It explains nothing, discovers nothing, 
teaches nothing. We cannot forget a paragraph of 
the Scottish philosopher Hume referring to a cer- 
tain volume: 

“Does it contain any abstract reasoning concern 
ing quantity or number? No. Does it contain any 
experimental reasoning concerning matter of fact 
and existence? No. Commit it then to the flames; 
for it can contain nothing but sophistry and illu 
sion.” 

We shall not commit this booklet to the flames. 
It is too well printed on too expensive a paper for 
such extravagant destruction. With time and pa 
tience, and possibly a few more convolutions in our 
brains, we may yet arrive at an understanding of 
this sentence, found on page 16: “The Contempla 
tion of a Work of Art is a projecting of the pet 
sonality more or less completely into an exterio: 
harmony, and Music is the art, which the most com 
pletely imposes this projection, casting over the 
captive and attentive listener a veil of deep Self 
Oblivion.” 

On page Ig we find this: “As a result the expres 
sive power of Music has reached such a degree of 
intensity, and our minds, consequently, in creating 
it, that today it is capable of carrying us into deep 
gulfs of Oblivion, where it can hold us as long and 
as powerfully as any religion has ever held us, and 
in this way replace our lost sense of Oblivion.” 

Now, we have no doubt but that the author was 
seriously in earnest in what he felt, and it seems a 
little unjust to him to refuse him serious atten 
tion. But, really, such vague and spineless lucubra 
tions are hardly worth a better answer than that 
given the Indian savage who talked his native lan 
guage to Artemus Ward: “I told him on the whole 
I believed he was right. My family has thought 
so for years.” 

We cannot say that we have thought so for 
years, however; for we have no means of knowing 
what our author means. We suspect that he has 
felt keenly and has attempted to put his feelings 
into the clear language of a thinker. He has failed 
to do so. Unless one can bring to the reading of 
this booklet a mind that is suffused with emotion 
he will be unable to get sufficient out of it to make 
the reading worth while. 

M. Anold, a French author, has written a volume 
to prove that the superiority of the French nation 
over the English is in its greater intellectuality 
We have no doubt but that Ricciotto Canudo, 
whose name is certainly not French,—will attribute 
our lack of American appreciation also to a com 
mensurate lack of brains. Not minding this, how 
ever, we must continue to believe that all these idle 
dreams and fantastic prophesies are of no practical 
value, artistically or mentally. This same author 
has explained Beethoven’s ninth symphony, as he 
says. Naturally, we do not know what there is to 
explain in it. Nor can we understand in the least 
what the author means in making a religion of 
music. -Music has always been the handmaid of 
religion, as well as of dancing, and of sensual de 
pravity also. 

Music is without morals, good or bad. The ef- 
fect of music depends to a very great extent on the 
mind of him who hears it. 

Sir Thomas Browne, a profounder thinker than 
Ricciotto Canudo, says in his “Religio Medici.” 
published in 1642: “For even that vulgar and Tav- 
ern-Musick, which makes one man merry, another 


mad, strikes in me a deep fit of devotion, and a pro- 
found contemplation of the First Composer.” 

Our modern author has probably been solemnly 
or religiously impressed with music. But that was 
as much due to his nature as to the nature of mu 
sic. From what he says about the necessity for 
pain and suffering on page 41—‘worthy of suffer 
ing per excessum, and cease to complain per de 
fectum’—we should not be surprised if an expert 
in psychology detected sadism and masochism in the 
author's nervous condition. We profess no knowl 
edge of nervous diseases or abnormalities and are 
ready to be told that our surmises are wrong. But 
we have had considerable experience in reading mu 
sical literature and we unhesitatingly prononuce 
“Music as a Religion of the Future” to be an idle 
speculation and an unprofitable guess. 


<~———— 


IMPRESSMENT OF SINGING BOYS. 


rhe impressment occasionally resorted to by 
Great Britain in order to secure a sufficient number 
of able bodied men for the navy is well known 
because of its bearing on the war of 1812. His 
torians record that impressment was common in 
other lines. Workmen of different classes were im 
pressed for the king’s service, and a document pre 
served in the British Museum shows that in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time children were subject to a species 
of the same kind of tyranny in securing singers for 
the royal churches. 

The following is a copy of the royal mandate, 
which bears Her Majesty's autograph : 

“By the Queene, Elizabeth R. 

“Whereas we have authorysed our servaunt 
Thomas Gyles, Mr. of the children of the cathe 
drall churche of St. Paule, within our cittie of 
London, to take upp suche apte and meete children 
as are most fitt to be instructed and framed in the 
arte and science of musicke and singinge as maye 
be had and found out within anye place of this our 
realms of England or Wales, to be by his educa 
tion and bringinge up made meete and liable to 
serve us in that behalf when our pleasure ts to call 
for them. 

“Wee therefore by the tenor of these presents 
will and require you that you permit and suffer 
from henceforthe our saide servaunte Thomas 
Gyles and his deputie or deputies, and every of 
them to take up in anye cathedrall or collegiate 
churche or churches, and every other place or 
places of this our realme of England and Wales 
suche childe or children as he or they or anye of 
them shall finde and like of, and the same childe 
and children by vertue hereof for the use and ser 
vice aforesaide with them or any of them, to bring 
awaye withoute anye letts, contradictions, staye, or 
interruptions to the contrarie, charginge and com 
mandinge you and everie of you to be aydinge, 
helpinge, and assistinge to the above named 
Thomas Gyles and his deputie and deputies in and 
aboute the due execution of the premisses for the 
more spedie, efectuall, and better accomplishing 
thereof from tyme to tyme, as you and everie of 
you doe tendar our will and pleasure, and will 
unswere for doinge the contrairie at your perilles 

‘(Gouen under our signet at our Manor of Grene 
wich, the xxvith daye of Aprill, in the xxviith yere 
f our reign. 

‘To all and singuiar Deanes, Pouostes, Maosters, 
and QOardens of Collegies, and all ecclesiasticall 
psons and mynisters, and to all other our officers, 
mynisters, and subjects to whome in this case it 
shall appertayne and everye of them greetinge.” 


WHERE IS MENDELSSOHN? 


~ 


At the latest concert of the Mendelssohn Club of 
Albany, N. Y., the program included works by 
fifteen composers, but none by Mendelssohn 


QUITE RIGHT. 


We extend the right hand of good fellowship to 
our esteemed German friend, the Volksblatt und 
Freiheits-Freund, a newspaper of Pittsburgh, 
which publication has hauled us over the coals for 
a mistake we made. 

Yes; we acknowledge it—a downright, left 
handed mistake. We said that Ysaye “laid his 
right hand on his bow arm and indicated that he 
was tired.” We knew better than to write right, 
for it is plain that left would have been right, and 
right was wrong. It pains us to wrong Ysaye’s left 
arm by calling it right. Perhaps we meant that he 
was ambidextrous. He left his bow behind when 
he came forward to bow and evidently we got his 
arms confused. 

We had no right to write right, and we can- 
not understand how we left right after we had writ- 
ten it. Ysaye’s performance was worthy of the 
highest rites from all admirers of the violin. We 
shall write left next time. 

But even if Ysaye had laid his right hand on 
his bow arm!—would that have been anything to 
brag about, compared with Arion’s skill in swim 
ming in the sea with a stringed instrument and 
playing on a dolphin’s back? If our Pittburgh cen 
sor wants to find fault with music critics, why not 
begin on Homer and Virgil? 

We do not for a moment believe that Ysave need 
play second fiddle to any of those old Greeks. He 
can straddle a Strad as well as the other man did 
the dolphin in the fish story. Even the well adver 
tised Orpheus would have to sit up, climb down, 
and clear out, when the bulging Belgian started in 

At the same time we wish to state that it was his 
left hand which Ysaye laid on his bow arm 

We must have got Ysaye’s arms confused when 


all hands were in commotion applauding his feat 
Sage 
A MINNEAPOLIS SUCCESS. 


\t the recent popular concert of the Minneapolis 
Orchestra, the soloist was Wilma Anderson-Gil 
man, Minneapolis correspondent of the Musical 
Courter. She played Rachmaninoff's C minor 


piano concerto, and of the performance Caryl B 


Storrs says in the Minneapolis Tribune (January 5, 
1914) 

Che assisting soloist yesterday was the prominent loca 
pianist, Wilma Anderson-Gilman, who made her second 


appearance with the orchestra. Mrs. Gilman is a pianist 


of very high quality, indeed, and few of the s yo arists im 
ported for the Sunday concerts give as much genuine mu 
il satisfaction as she. Like all true artists she has so 


mastered the mechanical problem f technic that they 
erve her only as aids to interpretation and not as means 
pty display of virtuosity. In accordance with her 


true artistic spirit she ché 


of en 
se, as her solo number, the ( 
minor concerto for piano and orchestra, by the young 
Russian composer, Sergius Vasselievitch Rachmaninoff; a 
sincerely conceived and nobly executed work in which th 
piano is employed merely as the principal instrument in a 
beautiful ensemble, and not, as in far too many concertos 
as an excuse for the pyrotechnic exhibition of technical 
accomplishment. Mrs. Gilman and Mr. Oberhoffer, there 


re, seemed to be playing a lovely duet in perfect sym 


' 
4! | 


pathy, and vivi ited the many muent moods and 


episodes in which the mecerto abounds. Enthusiastically 
alled, Mrs. Gilman respended to the demands for an 
encore by playing, with marvelous facility and. pearly deli 
ucy, an etude by another Russian composer, Anton Stepa 
novitch Arensky 


eet Leia 


PROGRESSIVE AUSTRALIA. 

Tullio Voghera, formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, and later of the Stockholm Oper: 
now is conducting in Australia and telling the An 
tipodeans that they are ripe for permanent opera 
organizations and symphony orchestras of their 
own. “We are ready,” answers The Theatre, of 
Sydney. Signor Voghera vouchsafes the informa 
tion also that neither Mascagni nor Leoncavallo are 
rich; but, then, they may have been wasteful.” 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER IN BERLIN. 


Music Salon of Mr. and Mrs. Abell the Scene of Many Brilliant Gatherings of World 
Renowned Artists—Regular Weekly Monday Musicales Largely Attended. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the music salon, in 
its ideal form, is considered an interesting and im- 
portant function in contemporaneous social-musical 
life, much having been written on the subject both 
and in Europe, our country nevertheless 
is very deficient in this respect, and even in Europe 
there are only three or four salons of recognized 


in America 


importance and international repute. 

Among these the salon of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
M. Abell, established ten years ago, at the Berlin 
home of the MusicaL Courter, now is universally 
admitted to be one of the most interesting in the 
world, because it is the only salon where practically 
all of the great international musical celebrities con- 
gregate, Mr. Abell having succeeded in winning the 
onal regard and friendship of the most 
He occu- 


esteem, pers 
famous musical authorities of our day. 
pies in that respect a unique social position among 
living musical writers. 

lhe status of a music salon is determined by the 
class of artists that frequent it. The photographs 
of the famous groups that have been published from 
time to time in this paper have told their own story 
and testified to the nature of these reunions at the 
salon of the Mustcat Courter in Berlin. The very 
names of the men and women on these pictures con 
stitute a reflex of our musical period. 

In former times great creative and executive 
musicians believed in the idea of social intercourse 
The wonderful gatherings 


salon of Chopin in Paris and at the Alten- 


among famous artists 
it the 
burg in Weimar, where Lizst assembled all of the 
his time, constitute one of the 


most interesting chapters of the musical history of 


musical lights of 


that period. With what deep interest do we gaze 
upon those celebrated drawings by Kniehuber or 
the painting by Dannhauser, in which we see as- 
sembled Paganini, Ernst, Rossini, Chopin, Berlioz, 
Lizst, Kalkbrenner, and Later 
generations will look with similar interest upon the 
groups that have been photographed at the Berlin 


Czerny others. 


home of the Musicat Courier during the past few 
years. 
Mr 


and Mrs. Abell believe that the music salon 


fulfills a mission in bringing together from time to 








time famous musicians for a few hours of good 
cheer and fellowship, and to enable them to form 
closer associations and to exchange opinions on the 
vital musical questions of the day. 

It is an interesting and significant fact that many 
of the greatest living musicians had not personally 
met until they were brought together by Mr. and 
Mrs. Abell in their salon. Fritz Kreisler, for in- 
stance, has played Max Bruch’s concertos for vio- 
lin since he began his. public career, and yet the 
composer and violinist never had come into personal 
contact with each other until they were invited to 
meet at the Abell Salon. On this occasion Kreisler 
played Bruch’s “Scotch” fantasy, with the aged 
composer at the piano, and that performance was 
pronounced by the few who were privileged to hear 
it as one of the most impressive musical events in 
their lives. On this same occasion Bruch and 
Christian Sinding also met for the first time. It 
was through Mr. Abell also that Bruch met many 
other celebrated violinists who have played his 
works the world over, among them being César 
Thomson, Mischa Elman, Jacques Thibaud and 
Efrem Zimbalist. Many other noteworthy in- 
stances might be cited. 

These brilliant artistic social functions, however, 
constitute only one phase of the mission of the Mu- 
sicaAL Courter salon in Berlin, another being the 
weekly musicale given by Mr. and Mrs. Abell every 
Monday afternoon during nine months of the year, 
this being the only salon in Europe where musical 
entertainments are given with such frequency. On 
these occasions interesting people from literally all 
quarters of the globe congregate to listen to a mu- 
sical program by artists ranging from budding 
young geniuses, just on the threshold of their ca- 
reers, to artists of international repute. So famous 
have these Mondays become that Mr. and Mrs. 
Abell no longer issue invitations to them, and yet 
their home is crowded each week to overflowing, 
it being known now that they have an “open house” 
on that day. 

The present social season of Mr. and Mrs. Abell 
opened on September 7 with a special artist recep- 
tion in honor of M. H. Hanson, the New York mu- 





THE BERLIN HOME OF THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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sical manager. The photograph of this event was 
published in the Musica, Courter of October 1. 
On September 17 a brilliant reception was given 
in honor of Leopold Auer, the famous violinist and 
pedagogue, of St. Petersburg, a photograph of 
which event was also published last week in this 
paper. The regular weekly Monday musicales be- 
gan in October and following is a schedule of the 
artists who participated : 
Monday, October 6, 1913. 
Julia Parody, Madrid, piano. 
Mary Mora von Goetz, of Mayence, soprano. 
Monday, October 13, 1913. 

Marie Barinowa, of St. Petersburg, piano. 

M. Szanowski, of Warsaw, concertmaster of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Berlin, violin. . 

Marguerite Berson, of St. Petersburg, violin. 

Monday, October 20, 1913. 

Eleanor Painter, of Colorado Springs, leading soloist 
of the Charlottenburg Opera, soprano. 

Alma Moodie, of Sydney, Australia, violin. 

Betty Strassner, of Berlin, soprano. 

Monday, October 27, 1913. 

Ernest Hutcheson, Melbourne-Berlin, piano. 

Heinz Aronson, Berlin, leading tenor of the Charlotten- 
burg Opera (Richard Lowe at the piano), tenor. 

Roderick White, Grand Rapids, Mich.. violin. 

Monday, November 3, 1913. 

Anton Hekking, Berlin, cello. 

Frau Reichner-Feiten, Berlin, mezzo-soprano. 

Rennée Chemet, Paris, violin. 

Monday, November 10, 1913. 

Michel Piastro, Moscow, violin. 

Whitney Mockridge, London, tenor. 

Bianca del Vecchio, Milan, piano. 

Monday, November 17, 1913. 

Mrs. Peroux-Williams, Chicago, mezzo-soprano. 

Fraulein Boskow, Warsaw, piano. 

Fraulein Skolnick, Odessa, violin. 

Monday, November 24, 1913. 

Lola Barnay, Berlin, mezzo-soprano. 

Werner Alberti, Berlin, tenor. 

Monday, December 1, 1913. 

Frieda Langendorf, Berlin, contralto. 

Frau von Skibinski, Berlin, piano. 

Christian Schiétt, Copenhagen, piano. 

Edward Prime-Stevenson, recitation. 

Miss Neil, of Chicago, violin. 

Monday, December 8, 1913. 

Louise de Menargues, of Madrid, harp. 

Julia Parody, of Madrid, piano. 

Frau Korff, of Vienna, soprano. 

Monday, December 15, 1913. 

Talk on Piano Study, by A. K. Virgil, of New York, 
with illustrations on the piano by Dora and Myra Grimley, 
of Sydney, Australia. 

Marie Zimmer, of Budapest, violin. 

Among those who have been guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. Abell at the home of the Musicat Courter in 
the past were the American Ambassador and Am- 
bassadress at various times, Lillian Nordica, Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, Dr. Max Bruch, Engelbert Hum- 
perdinck, Signor de Quesada, the Cuban minister ; 
Arthur Nikisch, Etelka Gerster, G. B. Lamperti, 
Francisco d’Andrade, Christian Sinding, Ferruccio 
Busoni, Leopold Godowsky, Emil Sauer, Vladimir 
de Pachmann, Xaver Scharwenka, Conrad Ansorge, 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, Josef Lhevinne, Alberto 
Jonas, Rudolph Ganz, Max Pauer, Adele aus der 
Ohe, J. V. da Motta, William A, Becker, Augusta 
Cottlow, César Thomson, Leopold Auer, Fritz 
Kreisler, Sergei Kussewitzky, Mischa Elman, Willy 
Burmester, Carl Flesch, Hugo Heermann, Arrigo 
Serato, Jascha Heifetz, Alexander Petschnikoff, 
Joan Manen, Gustav Hollander, Willy Hess, Efrem 
Zimbalist, Daniel Melsa, Michael Press, Franz 
Ries, Frederick Stock, Dr. Ernst Kunwald, Carl 
Busch, Theodore Spiering, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
Alice Nielsen, Henry Russell, E. N. von Reznicek, 
Henry W. Savage, Hugo Kaun, Ottilie Metzger, 
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Julia Culp, Otto Neitzel, Anton Seidel, Mrs. Jessie 
Gaynor, Lola Beeth, Henry Ostrowsky, Francis 
Maclennan, Florence Easton-Maclennan, Mr. and 
Mrs. King-Clark, Arthur von Eweyk, Jean Nadolo- 
witsch, Richard Burmeister, Martin Krause, Tina 
Lerner, Eleanor Spencer, Nora Drewett, Cornelia 
Rider-Possart, Howard Wells, Otto Lessmann, 
George Fergusson, Franz and Theresa Emmerich, 
Leila Holterhoff, Richard Loewe, Paul Ertel, Mme. 
von Niessen-Stone, Cecil Fanning, H. B. Turpin, 
R. E. Johnston, Fitzhugh Haensel, Alan Hinckley, 
Alexander Heinemann, Frank Gittelson, Louis Per- 
singer, Eddy Brown, Hugo Gottschalk, William 
Steinway, Fred Clutsam, Adolfo Betti, Hugo Ara, 
Countess Sauerma (niece of Louis Spohr), Coun- 
tess Malatesta, Blanche Corelli, Vittoria Moratti, 
Franz Proschowsky, Marguerite Melville, Vida 
Llewellyn, Victor Heinze, George Hamlin, Mme. 
Kirsinger, Helene and Olga Cassius, Leon de Sin- 
igaglia, Maurice Aronson, Josef Szigetti, Franz von 
Vecsey, Mrs. E. H. Peocock, Paul Titjens, Theodor 
Lattermann, Josef Frischen, Gottlieb Noren 

This list contributes only a small fraction of those 
who have enjoyed the hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. 
Abell during the past few years, at the Berlin home 
of the Musicat Courter, but it suffices to illus- 
trate the esteem in which they are held by the great 
artists, and the standing of this paper in the world 
of music. 





SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 





The Orpheum Theatre, on State street, Chicago, 

a moving picture house which charges ten cents 

per ticket, sold 2,643,057 tickets during the year 

1913 at a total of $264,357.10. The average at- 

tendance daily was 7,242, and the ten cent house, 

with its goo seats, held more people in one year than 
the total population of Chicago. 
a 


CLEVELAND LIBERALITY. 


A Municipal Symphony Orchestra is being 
formed in Cleveland, Ohio. Thus far the munifi- 
cent sum of $1,300 has been donated by citizens and 
organizations. Cleveland will cripple itself finan- 
cially if it is not careful. 
a von 
TIMES HAVE CHANGED. 


When music, heavenly maid, was young, it did 
not seem to be in such need of spanking as it is 
very often now. 


GOUNOD’S DISCOURAGEMENT. 


In a volume of Gounod letters recently published 





in Paris we find one of more than usual interest, 
dated Paris, June 1y, 1880. 

It shows that the path of the operatic composer 
is too often beset with thorns. We commend to 
the ambitious young American operatic compose 
this letter of Charles Gounod, who, notwithstanding 
the phenomenal success of his “Faust,” was sadly 
discouraged with his operatic ventures. The letter 
is written to Léonce Détroyat, author of “Henri 
VIII,” a drama set to music by Saint-Saéns after it 
was refused by Gounod: 

(Translation. ) 
feel absolutely discouraged, dis 
that 


Very Dear Frienv—l 
gusted and sterile with regard to the theatre. In 
world I no longer see clearly or understand anything. 

It seems to me that for some time past I have met only 
obstacles and deceptions of all kinds, and I cannot see the 
necessity of forcing myself in where I am not wanted and 
where my efforts are vain. 

Out of thirteen or fourteen 
have produced, three have been successful. 


theatrical works which I 


One alone still 


has the sympathies, or rather the systematic support, of the 


public: “Faust !”—as to “Mireille,” “The Queen of Sheba,” 
“Sapho,” “The Nun,” “Cinq-Mars,” “Polyeucte!”—all are 
in their graves. Without a doubt “The Tribute of Za- 
mora” will be buried, too. 

I have died that way often enough, and I have no de- 
sire to add another corpse to my dramatic gallery 

I have read your “Henri VIII” again. It is assuredly an 
Yet, as you see, the theatre wants no 


excellent poem. 


more of me I have no more faith in it, and it would 
be childish of me to continue. I am chilled, paralyzed and 
have no more dramatic illusions. I do not wish to trust 
your destiny to a blind mind. It would be unjust to you 


and to me! Cu. Gounopn. 


NO, NO. 


Perhaps the Musicat Courier representative at 
Portland, Ore, is mistaken in his information given 
per telegraph, as herewith appended: 


(By Telegraph 


Portland, Ore., January o, 1014 
Tv the Musical ¢ 


Because the advance sale was not as large as he thought 


ourte 


it ought to be Paderewski refused to play here tonight, as 
Local managers offered him the stip- 
dollars 
Money being refunded at 


originally scheduled 


ulated guarantee of two thousand five hundred 
Audience now leaving Armory 
box office. Everybody disgusted Joun R. OatMAn 


It seems strange that Paderewski should be in 
fluenced in his propagation of art by such a mun 
dane thing as box office receipts, and we, for one, 
refuse to believe it. Pade 
rewski had an attack of nerves or his old trouble 


The chances are that 


of muscular contraction 


fast the Zabern disturbances, 


danger signals are up also at the Strassburg Opera, 


Following upon 


but for different reasons. Conductor Hans Pfitzner 
does not seem able to reconcile himself to certain 
conditions which he finds unpleasant at the institu 
tion and a series of misunderstandings and quarrels 
has been the result. At the present moment there is 
talk of Pfitzner’s early a denouement 


He has 


rendered splendid musical service at the Strassburg 


resignation, 


which it is to be hoped may be avoided. 


Opera. 
i cme 
That ominous stillness is the sound they are mak- 
ing in the villa on the Bayreuth hill as the flood of 
“Parsifal” performances continues to break over 
Europe. 
nailiiaiiieas 


['wo reasons why modern comic opera is having 


such a hard time to exist: It is neither comic nor 


is it Opera. 
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UNFAMILIAR LETTERS OF BERLIOZ. 


Being a Collection of Letters Written by the Great French Composer and Never Before 





Published Either in Their Original Language or in Translation. 


| To Robert G. Griepenkerl, 1810-1868), the Ger 
Ferdinand David (1810-1873), the 


German violinist and composer] : 


man writer. 


13, 1853- 
the King has asked 


Hanover, Sunday, November 

‘My DgEaAR GRIEPENKERL 
me to give a second concert day after tomorrow, 
He sent for me a few days ago and 
The msuical 


luesday 
treated me with the greatest kindness. 
world seems more and more friendly disposed to- 
wards me; so we expect to have a larger audience 
this time than we had at the first concert. 

| have just received a letter from David. His 
ommunications are charming and show that | may 
at Leipsic, whatever 
may be his musical opinion concerning me. He is 
fhe Gewandhaus concert, in 


count on his ardent support 
an honorable man, 
which | am to appear, is to come off on December 
ist, and I will give one of my own a few days later. 
Consequently, | must leave Bremen on the 23rd, 
that is, the day following the concert, at g a. m. 
| have sent the choral music to both David and his 
friend, but in my letter to the latter, 1 said nothing 
(400 francs) honorarium, 
which the Bremen Society is to give me, as you told 
me this was well understood. But if you write him 
again, you might let him know that I will be obliged 
to leave for Leipsic the morning following the con- 
cert, so that he would do well to settle the business 


about the forty louis 


matter with me on the evening of the concert. 

A troublesome little matter has happened here, 
due to the inadvertance of Zoller, the Frankfort 
correspondent. Instead of writing to Herr von 
Perglass, as he did to the other directors, that | 
expected to receive half of the gross receipts, he 
wrote half of the net receipts. And the affair is 
made all the worse, and the expenses greatly in- 
creased, because it is the custom here to pay the 
Imagine then my aston- 
ishment on learning that the orchestra, in order to 


orchestra for concerts 


how its friendliness for me, declined to receive this 
You can well understand that I 
was very much touched by this courteous act on the 


usual payment 


part of the musicians, which, however, I cannot ac- 
cept at the second concert. So you see the Hanover 
expenses are rather large. 

‘Good by, my dear friend. 1 hope to see you 
again for a little time at Leipsic, or at least shake 
hands with you when I pass through Brunswick on 
the 23rd. 1 do not know at what hour the Leipsic 


train reaches Brunswick. But you will know.” 


{To Pierre Ange Fiorentino (1806-1864), long 
the theatrical and musical critic of several leading 
\W. Davison (1813-1885) was mu- 

Times and husband of the cele- 
\rabella Goddard, who 
toured the United States in the seventies. This let- 
ter is a good example of Berlioz’s habit of keeping 
what he was 


Paris papers. J. 
sical critic of the 
brated 


English pianist, 


his newspaper friends informed of 
doing] : 

“London, June 14, 1855. 
My first New Phil- 
came off yesterday 
The program—an English one 
| gave only three por- 
I had a tremendous 


“My Dear FIORENTINO 


harmonic Society concert 
at Exeter Hall. 

was very long, and 
tions of ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ 


“Extra concerts; their regular duties being to play only at royal 
concerts and the Royal Opera House, 





IL 


(Copyrighted, 1914, by The Musical Courier Company) 


reception, and notwithstanding many faults in the 
execution, the effect of my pieces was really stupen- 
dous.* At some points, the audience was literally 
carried away by the music, and for the first time 
since the creation of this symphony, it was encored 
with a thunder of cries and applause enough to give 
one the vertigo. It can be truly said that never was 
it given in its entirety with such ‘go. The immense 
orchestra, with its forty-four violins, etc., seemed 
drunk with animation. The Morning Herald, whose 
editor is quite unknown to me, declares that the piece 
was encored with the most vociferous enthusiasm.* 
rhe Morning Post, edited by one of my warmest 
supporters, announces an article which there has not 
yet been time to write, and states that never before 
have | had such a success in England. Davison was 
unable last night to print his article and 1 was not 
able to see him personally; but 1 know that in the 
hall he showed himself to be warmly favorable. So 
every thing goes on swimmingly. Good by and a 
thousand friendly messages. A thousand thanks 
for the permission which you gave me to keep you 
informed, and you alone, of the result of my debut 
at London this season.” 





{To M. Samuel, leader of the orchestra of one 

of the Brussels theatres] : 
“19 rue Boursault, Paris, 
“December 22, 1855. 

‘Thanks, my dear Mr. Samuel, for your cordial 
and charming letter. 1 do not, however, take, ab- 
solutely as you write them, all the fine things that 
you say about me. I remember that when | was 
young and ardent, I wrote letters of this kind to 
the masters who preceded me, and | have not for- 
gotten that later my admiration for their works con- 
siderably cooled. Perhaps you will follow the same 
course when you are ten years older. But it is only 
fitting that I should receive back from you the echo 
of the cry which | have so often sent forth on the 
wind of passion. You and Baron von Donop, Cham- 
berlain of the Prince of Lippe, are the two most 
enthusiastic supporters whom I have ever had; only 
he is for ‘Romeo and Juliet’ what you are for the 
‘Damnation of Faust.’ By the way, the Germans 
hold preconceived opinions as to how this latter sub- 
ject should be treated. While strongly approving 
my position as a whole, there is always something— 
sometimes one thing and sometimes another—which 
does not accord with their Teutonic sentiments. 
Will you believe it? My friend Griepenkerl, of 
Brunswick, disapproves of my Margaret and de- 
clares that it is not a Margaret that I have created 
but only a Donna Anna! He finds that I have not 
made her German enough; she is too passionate, he 
says. Another of my German critics—Herr Marr, 
director of the Weimar Theater—while admitting 
that he never dreamed of a morceau like the ‘Sylphs’ 
Chorus’ (in the ‘Damnation of Faust’) holds that 
the ‘Easter Chorus’ in the same opera is a perfect 
failure, though I can never get him to explain to 
me in just what respect it is a failure. But at Dres- 
den, I am happy to say, things are different. Oh! 
how the Dresdeners, artists and public alike, did 
feast on my score. Yes, yes, they understood every- 
thing and understood it thoroughly. 


*This word is given in the original in English. 
tThese words are given in the original in lish. 


“| should like very much to have you hear my 
‘Faust.’ Can't you get the manager of the Brussels 
Theater to give it? This time the pious would not 
find the subject improper for a theater, as the piece 
would not be of a religious nature.* I could give 
a concert with ‘Faust’ alone, as it takes two hours, 
on my way back from Weimar, where we are going 
to give it on February 16th, the birthday of the 
Grand Duchess. At Weimar, | will have a charm 
ing Margaret and a very good Mephistopheles. | 
do not know who at Brussels could sing the three 
principal roles. By the way, speaking of Belgium, 
reminds me that the manager of the Liége Theater 
proposes terms which | cannot accept. I must not 
let myself be circumvented. 

“| have for you a copy of the score of the ‘In- 
fancy of Christ.’ Tell me how | can send it to you. 
How did you get that of ‘Faust’? I should like to 
send you also, while waiting for the large score of 
‘Lelio,’ the small score of that work, which is just 
out. I will also have for you in a little while the 
‘Imperial Cantata,’ which is being engraved. I as- 
sure you there is grand pomp in the peroration of 
this piece. but all these of course fade before 
Faust, Margaret and Mephistopheles. Faust lo- 
quitur: ‘How I love to contemplate thy virginal 
pillow.’ Of course he loved her. But it was not 
that grand infinite love of Romeo, the love of 
Shakespeare. Faust condescends to love Margaret ; 
he assumes a sort of patronizing air towards her. 
Romeo, on the contrary, lifts himself up to the level 
of the love of Juliet; she is his equal; they both 
are equals; they are sublime. It is the love of 
Titans. Believe me, tears fill my eyes when I think 
that in the whole world there are only two or three 
souls like yours, whose ears I can reach and cause 
to hear the true accents of what I feel like them. 

“Speaking of ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ do you think 
we could give it in some concert hall in Brussels 
and pay the musicians? And if so, how about the 
chorus? I am afraid that could not be managed. 
There would have to be too many rehearsals. The 
concert could not be given in a theater, for it would 
tire the public too much; so I think the idea had 
better be abandoned. Anyway, it couldn’t be done 
here in Paris, for there is no hall here, even if | 
were ready to pay for it, where such a concert on 
such a scale could be given. By the way, I shall 
not leave Paris before January 25th, and between 
now and then, I am going to give a representation 
of the ‘Infancy of Christ.’ But I must stop, in 
order to go to the Opera to hear a new piece about 
which I must write something. Such seems to be 
my mission!” 


[To Auguste Morel (1809-1881), composer, art 
critic and director of the Marseilles Conservatory. 
Mme. Meillet (1829-1899), wife of the French 
singer; Gustave Bénédict (1802-1870), teacher of 
singing and elocution at Marseilles, correspondent 
in that city of the Gazette Musicale; Alphonse 
Royer (1803-1875), dramatist, director of the 
Odeon Theater and later of the Opera; “Orphee,” 
Gluck’s opera; “L’ Ame en Peine,” Flotow’s two-act 
opera, libretto by De Saint-Georges; and Mme. 
Viardot, for whom see the introduction to the next 


“In the month of March preceding the writing of this letter 





Berlioz gave in Brussels three times the “Infancy of Christ. 
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letter. Berlioz seemed to anticipate the Christian 
Science opinion of medicine] : 
“Paris, November 2, 1859 

“My Deak More.—Mme. Meillet is engaged by 
the manager of the Marseilles Theater and is going 
to sing grand opera for you. She is a charming 
woman, an artist of real merit and, in addition, an 
excellent musician. Be so good as to call on her, 
offer her your good offices and recommend her to 
our confrére Bénédict. By so doing, you will 
oblige me very much personally and will be doing 
a good service to a worthy person. Please give me 
this new proof of your old friendship. She is leav- 
ing for the south tomorrow, | think. 

“I am still suffering from my neuralgia, and so 
will not be able to be present at your opening per- 
formance; | am really too ill. 1 pass half my days 
in bed. I am being treated by electricity; but it 
does me no good nor any harm either. The doctors 
of today are evidently the sons of those of Moliére’s 
time. What humbugs they are and what a farce 
medicine is. And how are your eyes? 

“‘Orphée’ is being brought out at the Lyric 
Theater and ‘L’Ame en Peine’ at the Opera. What 
buffoons and what butfoonery! Royer wrote me 
the other day a very queer letter, which | answered 
with a very queer frankness. Yesterday he wrote 
me again on the pretext that he wanted my auto 
graph. I sent him the autograph with six words. 
What buffoons! Day before yesterday there was 
some fine music at Mme. Viardot’s. She sang for 
me several scenes from my ‘Les Troyens,’ which | 
have just finished; among others, that of the fifth 
act, where Dido bids good by to life. I had never 
heard it, and I was quite upset by it. My Louis 
sends his kindest regards. He is working hard at 
Dieppe, and expects to pass successfully his exami- 
nation for captain of a merchantman. Good by, 
good by. Kind regards to Lecourt.” 





[To Pauline Viardot (1821-1910), the cele- 
brated prima donna, sister of Malibran, and whose 
husband, Louis Viardot (1800-1883), was director 
of the Paris Italian Opera. “A drug in one act” 
refers to the opera “Ma Tante dort,” by Hector 
Crémieux (1828-1892) and H. Caspers. Fothergill 
Chorley (1808-1872) was the musical critic of the 
London Athenaeum. “La Vestale” is Spontini’s 
opera of that name]: 

“Paris, January 21, 1860. 

“Yes, dear excellent Providence, 1 got home so 
tired and ill that I had to go to bed; but I am get- 
ting up in a few minutes to go to the Lyric Theater 
to swallow a drug in one act. To-morrow, at about 
one o'clock, I will go to the Conservatory, and if I 
find my secretary, he will give me for you ‘La Ves- 
tale,’ which I will bring to you in the evening. 
Please lend me your Athenaeum containing Chor- 
ley’s article on ‘Orphée.’ If you do not send it be- 
fore noon, I will take it when | go to you this even- 
ing. Many sincere thanks. I am suffering most 
cruelly ; but I think of your prescriptions and your 
orders, and so I keep up my courage. I regret very 
much that Mr. Viardot took the trouble to come to 
my house to no purpose. It was very kind of him. 
The fact is that with friends like you, one is almost 
giad to be ill, their attentions and solicitude are such 
balm to the heart. Good by. Always devotedly 
yours.” 





{To Auguste Morel, whose opera, “Le Jugement 
de Dieu,” had just been given at the Grand Opera 
House of Marseilles] : 

“Paris, March 9, 1850. 

“My Dear Moret—lI received a good piece of 
news today, and I received a terrible one three 
days ago,—your work has just been accorded 
a brilliant success, and my sister is dead! 
We loved one another like twins. She was 
my intimate friend. Last week I made the trip 
to Vienna to see her once more and I left her 
after being assured by a celebrated doctor of Lyons 


that she was about to enter upon convalescence. It 
is impossible for me to convey to you an idea ot 
how my heart strings are lacerated by this loss. 
Louis is at Vienna with his cousin and uncle. He 
was all alone there to support the weight of this 
atrocious affliction. 1 am so thankful to the poor 
boy for having hastened from Dieppe to the aid ot 
this unhappy tamily. 

“Let me congratulate you on your success. 1| beg 
of you to send me some notes on the principal pass 
ages of the score, so that | may use them in giving 
an account of the success of the piece. This request 
cannot run counter to your modesty, and | put tull 
trust in the way in which you will judge yourself. 
As Lecourt gives me no details, what you send will 
be all the more welcome. Good by, dear friend. | 
am sad and can’t write any more. Good by, good 
by. Sincerely and always yours affectionately.’ 

{To Mr. Dertfel, secretary of the Grand Duchess 
Helen of Russia, who had brought Berlioz to St. 
Petersburg the winter before] 

4 rue de Calais, Paris, 
March 19, 1808 

“My Dear Derrrec—l wrote you, as | said 
| would, soon after my return from St. Peters 
burg. Since then, | have been in Monaco 
and Nice, where | experienced only disap 
pointments and accidents. In the first place, | 
had a fall among the Monaco rocks and disfigured 
my face; the only wonder is that I was not killed. 
Chen | had a second fall at Nice, which laid me 
up in bed tor a week. Since | got back here, | 
stay in bed all the time, as | naturally don’t care 
to show myself in public with my ‘phiz’ in its pres 
ent banged up state. However, it is now beginning 
to resume its natural appearance. But | sull find 
it difficult to write. My most profound respects to 
her Imperial Highness, | beg of you.” 

LA year later, almost to a day, Hector Berlioz 
died. | 

gp 


MUSICAL NOVELS. 


When is the world going to get its great musical 
novel ?—a novel in which music is an essential part 
of the story and not a mere ornament, like Swivel 
ler’s flute playing in Dickens’ “Old Curiosity Shop, 
or Rebecca's songs in Thackeray's “Vanity Fair, 
for there 


We are careful to say great musical novel, 
are many sensational and rhapsodical stories put on 
the market by writers who read up a few musical 
subjects before and while writing their books. W<« 
have in mind a novel in which music was extensive 
ly employed and in which a female pianist was the 
chief character. It was full of musical terms either 
incorrectly used, or used in a way that no musician 
would use them, Bach’s Bb flat minor prelude is 
said to be in D flat major, for instance. We main 
tain that this novel, “Tante,” however strong and 
brilliant it is as a study of character, cannot bx 
called a great musical novel. No novel can be great 
as a musical work if the musical part of it offends 
musicians. None but the ignorant amateur can 
read the conventional description of a composer at 
work—in his fever and fury pounding away at the 
piano, always at the piano, finishing his symphony 
or finale just as dawn is beginning to peer through 
the lowering clouds of a tempestuous night, while 
the expiring candle flickers in his sad, pale, weary 
face. 

That kind of twaddle and gush has been in fash- 
ion for a long time among novelists. Violinists in 
novels play on violins that were made in prison, 
that had been dyed with the lifeblood of a despond 
ent lover, that had been played with astonishing 
success many years ago in public. The novelists 
infer that some of the former triumphs of the in- 
strument still stuck to it like barnacles on the hull 
of an old schooner. Violinists in novels always 
practise concertos. They perform their masterly 
fantasias to spellbound audiences. A string snaps; 
no matter. A second string, or cord, is sundered ; 


still no matter. The impassioned violinist continues 
his wild rush of double notes even when there is 
only one string left—as if the strings of a fiddle 
were like shoe laces or buttons on the violinist’s 
trousers, and the loss of one or two was merely an 
inconvenience. 

We have no great novel in which music is as im 
portant as the Grecian sculpture and Italian paint 
ing of Hawthorne's “Marble Faun.” Turn wher« 
we will and pick haphazzard or with method, we 
cannot find a truly great novel in which music has 
a pre-eminent place. The only novel by an ancient 
Roman, ‘“The Satyricon,’ by Petronius, has nothing 
to say about the music of the period, unless the 
fragments which are lost describe it. Yet this work 
gives the most vivid picture extant in classical lit 
erature of the daily life and routine of an ancient 
town 

With the exception of the rebeck and the songs 
employed by Calandrino to serenade the merry Ni 
colosa, music plays no part in any of the hundred 
little novels of Boccaccio’s ‘Decameron.’ 

Victor Hugo makes no use of music. “Le 


\Viiserables’ could just as well have been written i! 


music had never existed Nor was Sir Walter 
Scott in any sense of the word a lover of musi 
What a thousand pities he did not, or could not, 


write a musical work of the “Ivanhoe” period, He 
introduces the harper and mentions the wrest b 
which the strings of the harp were tuned, and say 
ho more. 

Kipling’s ‘Light that lailed” is all about artists 
male and female. 

lf there is a truly great work of fiction in whic 
music is the principal theme we should like to 
know of it, 

We sometimes wonder if painters hind as mu 
fault with the art in novels as we do with the mu 
sic. We cannot tell if Hawthorne's references to 
paintings and statues are satisiactory to art ex 
perts or not; but we know that “The Marble Faun 
is a great novel. Where is its musical counterpart 
We have intentionally omitted to mention a num 


ber of unimportant musical novels, even tho 


some of them have had considerable success for 
season or two. It is trom the highe r field of stand 
ard literature that the musical novel is so conspicu 


ously absent. 


VOCIFEROUS VOCAL ADVERTISEMENT. 


lhe tollown { 


advertisement appeared mi one | 
the Chicago dailies recently 


tO VOCALISTS 


Born Maui wD FEMALE 
in you sing an “ah” to the front, with 
a loose jaw, open throa If not, have 
Mr I pk ns ‘ re m led by 
Casini, the real teacher of Titta Ruff 
vho changed Kuffo's voice from a bas 
» a baritone, show you how; also let him 
show you how t reathe as he was taugh 
by Casini; also hear him sing an “ah” a 
he was taug ry Casini. 


710 FINE ARTS BLDG 

Mr. Hopkins heralds himself as the pupil of th: 
teacher of Titta Kufto But Titta Ruffo deni 
having studied longer than four months with Casini, 
and gives credit to his brother as his sole teacher: 
Mr. Hopkins, however, says that Casini changed 
Ruffo’s voice from a bass to a baritone, It woul 
be easier to believe that Casini might have made of 
Ruffo a baritone from a tenor. Mr. Hopkins him 
self has not sung in opera, concert or oratorio, s 
far as we know. Even though Ruffo was a pupil 
of Casini, this would not mean that Mr. Hopkins | 


a good or a poor teacher. Many students in com 


1 MAS 


position, for instance, have studied with suc 
ters as Gounod, Massenet, Saint-Saens, Keger 
Humperdinck, and only a few who studied with 
those masters amounted to anything. If Casini did 
such wonderful things with Ruffo, Mr. Hopkins, 
who still is a young man, ought some day to dupli 


cate the achievement. He has not done so yet, 
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finite capacity for taking pains.” Where have we heard 
something like that before? (Business of scratching head.) 
nner 
Says the Rochester Evening Times in a headline: “Piano 
Tuners Dine.” With tuning forks? 
nue 
“Alma, Where Do You Live?” murmured an enthusiastic 
listener (male gender) at the Gluck recital last week in 
Carnegie Hall. 





del VARIATIONS J 


Under the heading of “Bird Sounds,” the following epics 
are going the round of the daily press: 





The nightingale our ears would win, 
The lark sings in the glen; 
3ut there’s more music these days in 


nar 
Here are some suggestions as to how to make symphony 
orchestras a success in American cities: 
1. Don’t go to the concerts. 
| 2. If you do go, go late. 


The cackie of the hen. 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Bird sounds are pleasant to the ear, 





Could one wish better luck 


Than sitting by the fire to hear 


The sizzle of a duck! 
Youngstown Telegram 


For duck 
Some pine 
While some are charmed with, day or dark, 
[he cooing of the squab. 
New York Evening Sun 
ane 


But then there’s the reverse side, suggested by a recent 


r peafowl, hen or lark, 
and sigh and sob, 


ra performance in this city: 
Of all the birds on field or tree 
[here’s none that e’er was heard 
lo sing so many notes off key, 
As “Siegfried’s’’ wondrous bird. 
nne 


suggests 


French that in 


' irreverently 
Faust,” Marguerite should have enough regard for mod 


newspaper 

sewing machine instead of the customary 
yinning-wheel. “The 
udds our Gallic contemporary “ by displaying the name ot 
r and having Marguerite supplement a few meas 


tity to use 


scheme could be made profitable,” 


the mal 








tres to her ballade, with the words, “Oh, how sp!endidl 
this machine runs and it costs only $60.” 
nme ‘ ES 
Henceforth, in the Canton of Ticino, Switzerland, all te guigion,” save Clorence Laces, whe eeade the yastegregh to 
musical instruments are to be taxed. Let us hope that Philadelphia. 
1¢ impost on the zither will be made prohibitive. 
nee 3. If too wet or too dry, too hot or too cold, don’t think 


f going. 

4. Go bound to find fault. 

5. Don’t pay for your tickets. 

6. Don't applaud. 

7. Don’t encourage the conductor, and be sure to point 
out all his faults whenever you get a chance. 


of the New York Press, is giving away the 
He says that one of the ushers 


Max Smith, 
secret of our protession 
t the Metropolitan is a very good music critic. 
Ree 
Young Algernon St. John Brenon, of the Morning Tele- 
heard the Schmitt and Franck works at the Boston 
last Saturday and then penned this: 
“Young critics are warned never to prophesy. I shall 
he incautious violate the wholesome rule 
) t and Franck will be listened to with pleasure when 
Beethoven and Brahms are forgotten, but not till then.” 
nRe*e 
Strand Magazine is called “The Hu- 
\ more lugubrious lot 
uld be difficult to encounter 
nemre*e 
s side-splitting mirth in the remarks of 


yrapl 
grapn 


Symphony matinee 





enough to 


An article in the 
Musical Profession.” 


mors of the 


ff anecdotes it we 


Then, too, there 
wen, made at the annual banquet of the 
Musicians. Sir Frederic said 
that he was at a loss to understand why 
had been chosen to propose the toast of the City of 


Incorporated Society oft 


rtainly the city did everything in very quick 
ved a very large number of bars, and the 


forth. Haw, haw! 


contail 

world issued daily 
nee, 

During a concert tour of the late Theodore Thomas and 


best notes of the 


his celebrated orchestra, one of the musicians died, and 


»wing telegram was immediately dispatched to the 


pare ts t the le ea ed 


slank died suddenly today. Advise by wire as to 


1 few hours the answer was received, reading as 


ws 
“We are heartbroken; his disposition was a roving one.” 
Washington Herald 
nrmre*e 
Announcements are out that the Subway Band will give 


a concert on January 17 They should give a particularly 
good interpretation of “Im tiefen Keller.” 


RRR 
kesters who make poker references to 








All newspaper 

“Had you played as you did yesterday at home, you'd have scored 
the biggest success of the season.” (Fritz Schoen in the Berlin 
Welt Spiegel.) 


the title of Montemezzi’s new opera, are notified herewith 
that the basic or parent quip on the subject was published 


Royalties will be 
Egyptian 





in this column just two months ago 


brand of & If you like his leading don't say so, for he might kear 


of it and it wou!d make him vain. 


received in stamps or any current 


cigarettes 





RRR 
Since the new movement has started to tell all, there has 
been noticeable a tremendous increase in the popularity of 
the SEXtet from “Lucia.” 


RRR 
Says Geraldine Farrar: “Success in singing means in- 


9. Never try to induce any one to go to the concert with 
you. 

10, Don’t believe in soloists, but complain of the monot- 
ony of the concerts when they have no soloists. 

rr, Let others contribute to the guarantee fund. 

12. Criticize the executive board and the committees. 


13. Criticize the programs but never make any sugges- 
tion as to their improvement. 

14. Praise the work of orchestras in other cities but do 
not believe that your own possibly could develop an or- 
ganization as good as theirs. 

15. Accuse the men and women who serve on the com- 
mittees of being vain, forward and desirous of newspaper 
notoriety and social advancement. 

nee 


Violetta has infected the music of “Traviata” with gal- 
loping consumption. The Verdi tunes in that opera are 
now so thin and pale that. musical doctors fear the worst. 

nue 


Mr. Paderewski, please take notice: In the Chicago 
Tribune of January 3, 1914, there is advertised “Josef Hof- 
mann, the world’s greatest pianist.” 

nee 

Mesdames Nordica, Fremstad, Eames, Garden, and Far- 
rar, please take notice: In the Toledo, Ohio, Daily Blade 
of January 3, 1914, there is advertised “Alma Gluck, Amer- 
ica’s foremost soprano.” 

ne 

Natal, South Africa, is eclectic and encourages all forms 
of culture, ancient and modern. It has a Natal Bach So- 
ciety and an institution for teaching the tango. 

neue 

Just two weeks gone since the coming of the New Year 
and “the largest organ in the world” has not popped up 
again in a new place. 

ner 

Hermann Devries, the Chicago vocal pedagog, relates 
a good story about a Marseilles shopkeeper who went to 
Paris and wpon his return told his friends about having 
seen the statue of the great Napoleon. “Is it equestrian?” 
asked one of the listeners. “Not very,” answered the 
shopkeeper after some hesitation. 

nee 

“The Love of Three Kings” is not a particularly apt 
rame for that opera. But what matter? Even the re- 
sourceful Wagner was not clever in the titles he gave his 
works. With the exception of “The Flying Dutchman” 
and “Gétterdammerung” none of the names of the Wagner 
operas are descriptive. 

nee 


Why are music critics so sensitive about being criticized 
themselves? Even a good boxer does not expect always 
to deliver blows without getting a punch or two in return. 

RRR, 


Professor Eberlein, the Berlin sculptor, in order to make 
up his mind as to the moral status of the tango, had it 
danced for him by “absolutely perfect artists’ models, stark 
naked.” The professor declares the dance to be “intoxi- 
cating but perfectly proper.” It is a good test, but should 
be undertaken by other investigators only in the same scien- 
tific spirit that actuated the self sacrificing Professor Eber- 
lein. [N. B—And Anthony Comstock should not be in- 
formed of the time and the place. He is no scientist.] 

neue 

They say that athletes never “come back.” 
Samson. 


Look at 


neue 


I met an American composer at the automobile show and 
asked him what he was doing there. “Getting local color,” 
he told me; “I’m writing an ‘Adagio Lamentoso.’ ” 

zee 

F. E, Johnson, commissioned by the Geographical Mag- 
azine of Washington, D. C., has becn looking over the 
Tunisian troglodytes, or cave dwellers, high up in the Atlas 
Mountains. Mr. Johnson reports among other things, that 
the troglodytes have “a strong dislike for music in any 
form, vocal, instrumental, or bass drum.” Aside from the 
naive distinction between instrumental and bass drum, it 
should be noted also that Mr. Johnson does not say who 
sang to the troglodytes, or who played piano, violin, cello, 
oboe, tuba, English horn, cembalo, etc., to them. Perhaps 
the performances were bad. At any rate, it is not remark- 
able that the troglodytes of the Atlas Mountains dislike 
music. That is why they are troglodytes. We have many 
troglodytes of the same kind in the United States. 

nRre 


“It takes considerable diplomacy,” says Winnipeg Town 
Topics,” to distinguish between polite applause and an 
encore.” Or considerable courage. 

nee 


On the same evening that Hermann Irion (Steinway pi- 
ano used) was gracefully treading tango measures at the 
jolly tenth wedding anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Kranich (Kranich & Bach piano used), his wife was 
representing the family’s artistic ambition in another direc- 
tion by appearing at an orchestral concert in Detroit. A 
telegram from a Detroit manager, received by Mr. Irion at 
the party and read by him with one foot poised in the 
very middle of a complicated tango evolution, read: “Yo- 
landa Meré scored her second tremendous hit here this sea- 


f 





ee ee 
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son. The audience and orchestra gave her an ovation. 
Her performance was perfect.” 
Rg ne 
After seeing the bill for rental and incidentals handed 
by Carnegie Halle to an artist recently, that personage at 
once burst into the strains of “Dich, theure Halle.” 
RnauRr 
Leopold Stokowski is growing broader—which can be 
taken in any sense the reader prefers. Yes, that way, too. 
neue 
Willy Burmester’s diminutive front name leads to mis- 
understandings. His manager receives many inquiries re- 
lative to “Willy's” age, some of the questioners seeming to 
think the great artist a Wunderkind. To end all doubts, 
Burmester’s age is announced as being over thirty. “Willy” 
Hess amused Boston when he first appeared there wearing 
a thick grey beard. 
nue 
Leonard Borwick’s front name is endorsed heartily by 
this column. 
nner 
The Yale Glee Club has been heard in Atlanta and New 
Orleans. Serves those towns right, too. 
nae 
It is rather amusing to reflect upon the fact that “Par- 
sifal” is considered too sacred for a place in the regular 
repertoire of the Metropolitan Opera. Therefore it was given 
a special performance last Thursday afternoon a week ago. 
On the evening of the same day, and in the same house, les 
than three hours after the hallowed strains of “Parsifal” 
had died out, the cheering roundelays of the whi'e slave 
opera, “Traviata,” were echoing through the auditorium 
of the Metropolitan. 
nRe 
It is brought to one’s attention that at many musical 
comedies the plot is put into the program rather than upon 
the piece. 
Rae 
An artistic “Black Peril” has been discovered in far-off 
Paris, Kentucky, by Jules Falk, the violinist, who is tour- 
ing that State. It is a pickaninny pianist named Martha 
Barnes. She is only six years old and untaught, “yet her 
gift of harmonizing and performing on the piano is as- 
tonishing.” Falk’s only regret is that she is not a fiddle 
prodigy, in which case he would undertake her training; 
however, he intends io give a concert for her benefit. 
mR e 
Billposters of the Victoria Theatre, New York, describe 
a new Spanish dancer as being “vivacios.” The Spanish 
spelling, evidently. 
ae 
And speaking of things Spanish, Kaiser Wilhelm de- 
clares “Carmen” to be his favorite opera. How he can 
show such a perverted taste when his own Court con- 
ductor, Richard Strauss, has written rainty trifles like 
“Salome” and “Elektra,” passes all musical understanding. 
RnRe 


“A chivalrous Ohio journalist having read in a criti- 
cism that Miss Kellogg had a larger repertoire than any 
living prima donna, and, scenting an insult, heroically 
came to the rescue by writing: ‘On the occasion of her 
last performance here we are positively certain that her 
repertoire did not seem to extend out so far as either 
Nilsson’s or Patti’s. It may have been that her overskirt 
was cut too narrow to permit of its being gathered into 
such a lump behind, or it may have been that it had been 
crushed down accidentally, but the fact remains that both 
of Miss Kellogg’s rivals wore repertoires of a much more 
extravagant size—very much to their discredit, we think.’” 
—From Clara Louise Kellogg’s “Memoirs of an American 
Prima Donna.” 

nRe 

Who said that Mendelssohn began his career as a genius 

but ended as a mere taient? 
nae 
Conway Springs, Kan., December 14, 1913. 

Dear Sir—In a late issue of The Musicat Courter is an 
interview with Maud Powell in which she says that Amer- 
ica, in order to give the world any great artists or com- 
posers, must have some great national trouble, either be 
embarrassed with a great debt or be humiliated by some 
foreign power. 

Will you please ask Maud the next time you see her 
(for it may be some time before I see her again out here) 
if she would advise all good American teachers who are 
looking for budding genius to try out their good methods 
upon, to move to Mexico where conditions seem to be 
just right? Yours sincerely, 

Max Kirex. 
nue 

Abby Miller, widow of Joaquin Miller, “Poet of the 
the Sierras,” claims that she receives spirit message: 
from her dead husband. Let her ask him to inquire: 

Of Beethoven, how he likes his symphonies as reorches- 
trated by modern conductors, and whether he is not sorry 
now that he wrote the “Hammerklavier”’ sonata. 


Of Liszt, what in the world he ever did to harm the 
music reviewers of the New York Tribune, Sun, and 
Times? 

Of Mendelssohn, why he wasted so much time writing 
music while on earth. 

Of Chopin, as to where (when he met him in Shade- 
land) he struck Liszt for writing that patchouli biography 
about him. 

Of Haydn, whether the lady angels call him “Papa.” 

Of Handel, whether he doesn’t think that his “Mes- 
siah” is as good music in midsummer as at Christmastide 

Of Bach, as to why he wrote his “Chaconne” for violin 
when Busoni has proved that it should have been com- 
posed for piano. 

Of Palestrina, what he thinks of ragtime. 

Of Mozart, whether Da Ponta made Heaven after per- 
petrating the libretto of “The Magic Flute.” 

Of Schubert, how he likes Schénberg. 

Of Rossini, how he likes “Elektra.” 

Of Meyerbeer, how he likes to be called bombastic and 
empty, and have his operas referred to as sawdust and 
tinsel. 

Of Rubinstein, whether he took his compositions with 
him, as no trace of them remains here. 

Of Wagner—but Joaquin Miller is not in that place. 

Leonarp LieBiinc. 





THE HABIT OF LISTENING. 


{From the London Times.] 

In the preface to his “Pianoforte Pedal Studies,” Arthur 
Whiting, of New York, propounds an ingenious hypothesis. 
“It is tempting,” he says, “to imagine what the evolution of 
the art might have been if the piano, from the beginning, 
had been made with the dampers up when at rest, instead 
of touching the wires, as is now the normal state. In that 
case the strings would vibrate, after being struck, until 
silenced by the player, who, by pressing with the foot, 
would force the dampers upon the wires.” In other words, 
every one who had at any time touched the instrument, 
even in the most casual and unskilled fashion (and few 
who would claim in the least degree a “fondness for mu- 
sic” would not have done as much), would have experi- 
enced, if only in self defense, a continued physical com- 
pulsion to keep his ears wide open. Unendurable sound 
confusion would have been the inevitable penalty for even 
a moment of inattention. Under such conditions, Mr 
Whiting surmises, the average pianist would, far more 
easily than now, have acquired that instinctive feeling for 
subtlety of tone, for “atmosphere,” which is the soul of 
musical performance; and we may add that the average 
concertgoer would, far more easily than now, have acquired 
the habit of listening. 

All deafness is, af course, merely relative; not a few per- 
sons of unimpeachable musicianship cannot distinguish b: 
tween extreme sounds, high or low. And there is the 
question of the medium; the thick chords, all five fingers 
below the bass stave, that Mozart, for example, sometimes 
writes, are as clear as possible on his own harpsichord, 
while on its modern substitute they are little better than 
confused jangle, if struck at all sharply or loudly. But, 
apart from all this, there is no doubt whatever that many 
of us, simply through lack of the habit of ‘istening, fail 
to hear more than a portion—sometimes an extremely 
small portion—of a composer's thoughts. “Playing by ear” 
is, ideally, all very well. As things are only too often, it 
is a perilous endowment, demanding rigorous suppression 
—in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred incurable super 
ficiality lies that way. The natural man can only produce 
one note at a time on his natural instrument, his voice; 
and it is only very.gradually that he attains to the power 
of distinguishing, readily and clearly, the acoustically less 
prominent elements in simultaneous sounds. Much, no 
doubt, may be hoped from the newer educational methods 
which are little by little winning their way into schools 
We are coming to sce that appreciation is more valuabl 
than performance. But there is still ample scope for ad- 
vance. It is still possible (as was demonstrated not long 
ago) for a large and undeniably cultivated audience, con- 
sisting mainly of professional musicians, to fail altogether 
to recognize the national anthem when played quite slowly 
in an inner part of the harmony. To many music is, if 
not all top, at any rate all top and bottom. What lies be- 
tween is without form and void. Louis Stevenson, an en- 
thusiastic votary of the monophonic flageolet, could say, 
when gayly struggling with elementary harmony exercises, 
“To write in four parts cannot be done by man.” So 
colossal a feat demanded, it seemed, ears of some strange 
capacity unknown to ordinary humanity 

But we must not ask for too much. Real listening to 
music in all its details is a mental and physical strain that 
cannot be borne, unrelaxed, for more than a certain time. 
Most concerts are, no doubt, considerab'y too long for the 
conscientious appreciator. We do not indeed now, like 
Arne at Dublin in 1742, introduce “comic interludes on 
the violin” between the parts of oratorios, “to give relief 
to that grave attention necessary to be kept up on serious 
performances.” Inartistic frankness of this kind is out of 


date But, after a time, we need relief as much as our 
ancestors did, and we inevitably let our “grave attention” 
relax, more or less completely. We may let our eyes 
wander to M. de Pachmann’s facial vagaries instead of 
keeping our ears riveted to his touch; we may criticise a 
singer’s pronunciation instead of listening toe his musical 
gifts; we may, in reflection about the meaning of the vari 
ous things M. Safonoff does with his fingers when conduct- 
ing, miss what the orchestra is doing in consequence of 
them; we may read the analytical program while the music 
is going on; we may (in certain places at Covent Garden) 
gather fragments of our neighbors’ canversation. Some of 
these relaxations may have their instrinsic value, others 
may not; but, anyhow, during any of them we cannot be 
listening to the music. The reason why we can endure 
an opera so much longer than a concert is simply that there 
is in the former so much more opportunity for the distrac- 
tion of our attention from the real matter on hand. 

Operatic composers have, indeed, seen this clearly 
enough; and, being in the main practical persons, they have 
taken it into account. At the beginning of “Die Zauber 
flite,” for example, Mozart recognized that the exciting 
adventure of Tamino and the serpent would inevitably be 
the sole interest. His music is in consequence, as near an 
approach to mere theatrical conventionality as his genius 
could contrive. And similarly with Don Giovanni and 
the demons; but, when the spectators will be less hurried, 
the methods are different. There is much te look at on 
the stage during the ordeal of Tamino and Pamina or the 
dialogue with the Commendatore’s statue; but the action 
moves slowly, there is time to hear the music, and Mozart 
puts forth his strength. Again with Wagner; compare 
the very leisurely end of “Die Walkiire,”” where we have 
had time to see the flames and realize the general situation 
before the really supreme pages begin, with the end of the 
second act of “Parsifal,” where the whole catastrophic 
transformation has to happen within a few bars, during 
which the music does not really very much matter. Or, 
once more, few would deny that the finest portion of 
“Tosca” is at the beginning of the third act, when the 
stage is for several minutes empty and nothing whatever 
is dramatically happening. Puccini is, naturally enough, 
much less careful about the beauty of his texture when it 
is fairly certain that, in the excitement of the moment, de 
tails will pass unrecognized. These things are no discredit 
to the composer. They are part of the inevitable limita 
tions which, from the purist’s point of view, put opera at 
the bottom of all musical forms 

And even if every musical performance were quite short, 
and we listened with our eyes shut, it is still next to im- 
possible even for the best trained musician to hear it all 
equally. If we really wish, for example, to listen to a 
player's rhythm, we have, in so far, comparatively to neg- 
lect listening to his tone; if we really wish to appreciate 
the beauty of inner parts, we must sit in the middle of the 
orchestra and be content, for that oocasion, to lose the 
balance of the whole. We may be able to hear easily with 
our mind’s ear and to be quite independent of audible per- 
formance; but other limitations still fetter us. No eye 
can take in, accurately and quickly, more than a moderate 
number of lines at one and the same time. The reader of 
an orchestral score must, perforce, to some extent, men 
tally listen piecemeal. Music is the most difficult of all 
the arts to grasp in its entirety; and it is perhaps a con 
sciousness of this fact that makes some of us so tolerant 
of its degradation into a mere accompaniment for eating 
and talking—a degredation no other art knows. “We do 
it wrong, being so majestical”; if not, so far as our powers 
may carry us, to be listened to, for what purpose is it 
there? 

Whatever satisfaction may be derived from music by 
those to whom it is merely a thing of the nerves, or, at 
best, of the surface emotions, the listener has all that, and 
very much more Adequate listening demands training, 
no doubt; but it is not in any way a technical training, 
whether in musical theory or musical practice. Abnormal 
ities apart, any human ear can be made to attend; the 
earlier, the easier, no doubt, but it is all a matter of con 
centration. In the normal course of non-musical civilized 
life the finer capacities of the ear go for little. We special 
ize more in the senses of sight and taste. But all musi 
worth anything is worth trying to hear through and 
through. On other terms our pleasure in it is a meager 
thing. The preliminary difficulties of hearing inside har 
mony once surmounted, instrumental Bach or the string 
quartet—music where the drawing of the line is vital and 
the texture has nothing common or unclean—is our proper 
early foods. Words are distracting, acting or scenery stil! 
more so. Not that we want to hear everything on th 
same plane, so to speak music has its own perspective, its 
own scale of values, its own indispensable relative indis- 
tinctness. But we want, paradoxical as the words may 
superficially sound, definitely to hear the indistinct as in 
distinct. There is nothing to be missed altogether. And 
there is no doubt that the music that most of us do miss 
altogether in a concert would (as Rubinstein in his old 
age used to say of his own wrong notes) suffice to make 
another complete program—probably several. 
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“Manon Lescaut,” January 5. 
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“Walkure,” January 9. 

Lila Robeson was a new Fricka in “Walkiire,” which is 
getting to be to Wagner what “Aida” is to Verdi—his most 
popular opera. Miss Robeson sang her music with the 
necessary force and understanding and gave particular at- 
tention to her diction, which was excellent. In appearance 
the newcomer kept up the traditions of the part and acted 
with spirit and authority. 

Mme. Gadski, one of 
Brunnhilde role, and Mme 


the standard exponents of the 


Fremstad, an equally well es- 
tablished Sieglinde, imparted weight and dignity to the per 
formance. 


Carl Braun was a Wotan whose full throated voice, 


careful phrasing, and dignified acting satisfied fastidious 
goers and He was especially effective in 


opera critics. 
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the farewell to Briinnhilde and exposed fully the poetry 
and pathos of that profoundly moving episode. 

Jacques Urlus, a romantic looking Siegmund, put all the 
necessary passion into his role, and sang its music with 
charm and sincerity. His fine voice and his artistic man- 
ipulation of it make him an abiding joy in the Wagner 
representations at the Metropolitan. 

Kasil Ruysdael’s gloomily impressive Hunding, possibly 
his best part, has been commented upon often in these 
columns and no more need be said at this moment than 
that it is a notable contribution to contemporary operatic 
achievements. 

There was some new which did not serve as 
much of an improvement over the old. That tree in the 
first act is an amazing botanical product. 

\lfred Hertz conducted so earnestly that occasionally he 


made his orchestra play with more zeal than tonal beauty. 
“Manon,” January 10 (Matinee). 


\ repetition of Massenet’s “Manon,” with Enrico Caruso, 
Geraldine Farrar and Dinh Gilly in their customary parts, 
drew a large audience to the Metropolitan, and applause 
was rampant throughout the afternoon. Caruso sings the 
music of this work with ease and effect, and Miss Farrar 
makes a sweetly pathetic figure of the picturesque heroine. 
Dinh Gilly, that splendid operatic impersonator, projected 
the Lescaut role with all the finesse to which he has ac- 
customed us. Arturo Toscanini’s subtle baton drew such 
subtle shadings and inflections from the score that much 
of its super-sentimentality seemed to be lifted into the 
realm of pure sentiment. 


“Rosenkavalier,”” January 10 (Evening). 
Saturday evening’s was a benefit performance (for the 
German Press Club) of Strauss’ opera with the customary 
cast, Alfred Hertz conducting. 


Metropolitan Sunday Evening Concert. 

Eugen Ysaye was lionized at the Sunday concert, Janu- 
ary ©, in the Metropolitan Opera House, when he played 
Bruch’s G minor concerto with wonderful breadth and 
affecting poetry, and Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole” with 
scintillating dash and piquancy. The great necromancer 
of the violin exhibited all his mighty magnetism and superb 


scenery 


art and was cheered to the echo by a wildly approving 
audience. : 

Herbert Witherspoon, in remarkably fine voice and in 
splendid musical fettle, gave Verdi and Thomas arias such 
impressive hearings that he scored one of the most pro- 
nounced successes won this season at the Metropolitan Sab- 
bath concerts. His phrasing, breath control and punc- 
tilious diction remain models for singers and students. 

Mme. Fremstad contributed Wagner, Schubert and 
Franz songs, selections in fine taste, and well uttered as 
to musical understanding, text values and emotional con- 
tent. 

The orchestra played a Liszt Hungarian rhapsody, the 
“William Tell” overture, and Elgar’s “Pomp and Circum- 
stance.” 


CENTURY OPERA HOUSE. 
“Louise,” Week of January 6. 

“Louise” proved to be so popular that the Century Opera 
Company of New York has decided to run it for a second 
week. The popularity of this work is no doubt due to the 
excellence of some of those who took the principal roles. 

Gustav Bergman, who was to have alternated with Wal- 
ter Wheatley in the role of Julien, sang at four consecu- 
tive performances last week, Mr. Wheatley being prevent 
ed from appearing by an attack of laryngitis. Mr. Berg- 
man’s excellent impersonation of this role has caused muca 
favorable comment. Beatrice la Palme sang the part of 
Louise very beautifully, her fresh, pure voice lending it- 
self particularly well to Charpentier’s melodic and pas 
sionate music. 

Mme. la Palme possesses a voice of such exquisite 
beauty, a voice that is so perfectly trained and so abso- 
lutely under the singer’s control, that it is an unusual pleas- 
ure even to the most fastidious music lover to hear her 
even in the smallest role. As has already been stated, 
the part of Louise is particularly well suited to her pow- 
ers. She throws herself into it with an extraordinary 
amount of warmth of feeling, and shows a complete and 
practical understanding of the characteristics of this young 
Montmartre Parisian, whose story is the simplest of all 
love stories, and, it might be added, the commonest of 
stories in Paris today as it was in the days when Murger 
wrote his “Vie de Boheme” and Alfred de Musset his 
“Mimi Pinson.” This is not an easy role, for it is never 
easy on the stage to express perfect simplicity. Mme. 
la Palme succeeds in this in a way calling for high praise. 
It may be complained that Charpentier’s work is- too 
drawn out, but in its present form it gives an actress such 
as Mme. la Palme an opportunity to develop the character 
of the heroine in a way that would be scarcely possible 
were the story more brief. And with all this one cannot 
for a moment forget that in Mme. la Palme we have also, 
in addition to the excellent and intelligent acting of the 
part, a truly great vocalist. 

Mme. la Palme is leaving on Sunday for concerts in 
Canada, returning in time to sing Juliet in Gounod’s 
“Romeo and Juliet,” which will be given at the Century 
Opera House during the week of January 20. 

In the role of the father, Louis Kreidler was very 
remarkable, and it has been said, with perfect 
truth, that his impersonation of this character was worthy 
of the Metropolitan Opera House. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Kreidler was a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company last year, appearing only in small roles, 
however, and he preferred the Century where his powers 
would have an opportunity to become known. He has 
made a brilliant record there since the beginning of the 
Century Opera season. 

Century Opera House Sunday Concert. 

Last Sunday night’s popular concert at the Century 

Opera House was somewhat varied by the introduction of 


three instrumental solos: Harp solo, ‘“‘Mestizia” (M. 
Valenza), charmingly played by Stella Valenza; 
“Scene Religieuse” from ‘‘Erynnies’” (Massenet), by 


Armand Ladoux (cellist) and the orchestra, which Mr. 
Ladoux repeated in response to the hearty applause which 
it evoked; and a violin solo, prelude to “Le Deluge” 
(Saint-Saéns), by Emil Rosset. The orchestra numbers 
were: Overture, “Poet and Peasant” (Suppe); “Ameri- 
can Fantasie” (Victor Herbert), which brought the fairly 
good sized audience to its feet as the strains of “Star 
Spangled Banner” were heard; prelude to “Parsifal” 
(Wagner); and the first and second intermezzos from 
“The Jewels of the Madonna”; the second being repeated 
before the audience was satisfied. 

The feature of the evening was the second act of “Car- 
men” with Kathleen Howard as Carmen, Gustav Bergman 
as Don Jose, Morton Adkins as Escamillo, William 
Schuster as Dancairo, Frank Phillips as Remendado, Al- 
fred Kaufman as Zuniga, Florence Caughlan as Frasquita. 
and Cordelia Latham as Mercedes, assisted by the entire 
Century Opera Chorus, and conducted by Carlos Nicosia 
with his accustomed verve. The other soloists were Lena 
Mason in “Come Per Me Sereno,” from “La Sonnambula” 
(Bellini), and Ivy Scott in “They Call Me Mimi,” from 
“La Boheme” (Puccini). 
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GRAND OPERA IN BOSTON. 


Seventh Week Brings No New Productions, but Splendid Performances of Repetitions—Amato 
Receives an Ovation at Sunday Evening Concert. 


BOSTON OPERA HOUSE. 


For the seventh week of its present season the Boston 
Opera Company offered no new productions, resting for 
the time being on its accomplishments thus far preparatory 
to the greater ones that are in store. It is especially op- 
portune at this time to call attention to the fact that the 
success of the Boston Opera Company has been one rather 
of ensemble and perfect coordination of factors than of 
particular stars. It has always been Director Russell’s ad- 
mirable aim to present an opera as a complete work of 
art in itself, worthy of presentation for its own sake in- 
stead of as a vehicle for the display of some prominent 
artist. This does not mean that eminent singers are not to 
be found among the company, a single glance at the roster 
vill show that some of the most famous names in the 
operatic world are included in the organization; but it 
does mean that the parts are subordinated to the whole. 
lhe production of an opera by the Boston Opera Company, 
therefore, means its presentation in as complete a form as 
would be possible anywhere, a performance perfectly bal- 
anced with regard to the different elements of scenic, or- 
chestral and choral excellence, as well as the assurance of 
principals of the first order 


“Boheme,” January 5. 


Giovanni Martinelli as Rodolfo was the one newcomer 
to this cast. Otherwise it remained the same as at the 
excellent performance of the preceding Saturday matinee. 
In Mr. Martinelli’s Rodolfo there is youth and romance, 
with all the charm and irresistible appeal of these qualities, 
combined in equal degree with rare and ravishing vocal 
beauty. 


“Samson and Dalilah,”” January 7. 


With undiminished excellence was Saint-Saéns’ opera 
given its third representation with Mme. Dalvarez and 
Sig. Ferrari-Fontana in the title roles. It would be diffi- 
cult to imagine how this production could in any way be 
mproved upon, either in the personnel of the singers or in 
the general artistic balance of the entire performance. 





“Jewels of the Mad Pe y 9. 


The “Jewels” reanimated and revivified might serve to 
sum up in brief this performance. To Vanni Marcoux, 
who appeared as Rafaele for the first time this season, 
must be attributed the new inspiration which imbued the 
work of the entire cast. In Mr. Marcoux we not only 
have a competent singer and a thoroughly accomplished 
actor, but a personality which commands and holds the 
interest whatever the role essayed. By a thousand clever 
details of costuming, of gesture, and facial play, he char- 
acterized the Camorrist bully, and made this unique Nea- 
politan product consistent with the type as we of a more 
refined but less picturesque civilization imagine it. 

In like manner Mme. Edvina’s Maliella impressed as it 
has seldom done before by the essential unbridled sensuous- 
ness and passion of this “child of sin begotten.” The qual- 
ities by which she attracted the swaggering and surfeited 
Camorrist were, on this occasion, just as plainly evident 
as those by which he fascinated her 

It remains only to speak of the third figure in the eternal 
triangle, and the only one who should command our sym- 
pathies, though we must, if the truth be told, confess to a 
sneaking admiration for that dreadful Camorrist person 
(especially when Mr. Marcoux portrays him). In the in- 
tense virility and elemental force of Ferrari-Fontana’s 
Gennaro there is a strength and power that convey this 
unhappy man’s struggles to the audience with almost over- 
whelming reality. A more intensely gripping and deeply 
moving portrait than this great artist’s Gennaro could 
hatdly be realized. 


“Lucia,” January 10 (Matinee). 


Though suffering from neuralgia and a severe cold, 
Mme. Tetrazzini consented to sing at this performance 
rather than disappoint the capacity audience that had 
bought tickets to hear her. Under these conditions and 
inasmuch as Mme. Tetrazzini’s delightful impersonation of 
Lucia is a familiar one, no further comment on this per 
formance is necessary, than to applaud the pluck of the 
prima donna and her faithfulness to operatic management 
and public in appearing under such trying circumstances 
The remainder of the cast was the same as at a previous 
“Tetrazzini performance” earlier in the season 


“Faust,” January 10 ( Evening). 
Leon Laffitte in the title role was the bright particular 
star of this “Faust” performance at popular prices, and 
compelled equal admiration for the fine qualities of his 


singing and the authoritativeness of his acting. It is a 
pity that Mme. Beriza’s Marguerite is hampered by the 
limitations of her vocal resources as she is a charming 
actress and possesses a magnetic personality. In aspect 
and action her Marguerite was very nearly ideal, and there 
were even moments when if satisfied in song, but these 
were unfortunately brief and transitory 

One of the discoveries of the performance was the Val 
entine of Alban Grand. This singer should prove a valu- 
able asset to the Boston Opera Company, as he possesses 
a splendid voice, a pleasing stage presence and acts as well 
as sings with intelligence and skill. Mr. Wronsky made 
a conventional Mephistopheles, distinguished neither in 
song nor action. Mme. Swartz-Morseas Siebel, Mr 
Everett as Wagner and Miss Leveroni as Martha were ex 
cellent in familiar roles. Mr. Dubois conducted 


Sunday Operatic Concert, January 4. 


Pasquale Amato created a veritable furore at his first 
concert appearance in this city. It is difficult to remem 
ber when such an ovation has greeted any singer at the 
Boston Opera House. For a time it was impossible to 
continue the program such was the insistent demand of the 
audience for additional encores even after several had been 
granted by the favorite baritone. It is quite superfluous 
at this time to speak of Mr. Amato’s singing of such 
numbers as the prologue to “Pagliacci,” Figaro’s song from 
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Eri tu” from “The Masked 
Ball,” since the noble voice and matchless art of the fa 


the “Barber of Seville” and the 


mous Metropolitan Opera baritone are too universally 
known and recognized. Still another aspect of Mr. 
Amato’s art was shown in his perfect rendering of the 
smaller song forms, an accomplishment not commonly pos 
sessed by great operatic artists 

Myrna Sharlow, a young soprano of the Boston Opera 
Company, won instant favor with the audience by her 
beautiful singing of the “Jewel Song” from “Faust” and 
later in the program by a group of songs in German and 
English. Miss Sharlow is exceptionally gifted, possessing 
a voice of warm luscious quality, of unusual range and 
evenness of tone. It is a beautiful instrument, is used 
well, and should bring this very young artist much fame 
and renown in the not far distant future 

Still another enjoyable feature of this concert was 
Alfredo Ramella’s singing of arias from “Tosca” and 
“Elisir d’Amore” in pleasing and easily produced tenor 
tones. The quartet from “Rigoletto” was also given with 
Miss Sharlow, Mme. Rienskain and Mme. Grand and Mme 
Ramella. Birancue FreepmMan 


Lillian Homesley in New York. 


Lillian Homesley comes to New York with unusually 
valuable credentials. She received a part of her education 
with Richard Percy, of New York, and studied later with 
Emma Nevada, in London, and with Mme. Lamperti, in 
Berlin. She is a certified pupil of both of these great 
teachers and has letters from them written in the most 
affectionate and familiar way and recommending her as 
highly as it is possible to recommend an artist. Miss 
Homesley has also coached with Frank la Forge, in Berlin, 
and with Mme. Nikisch, in London. She possesses a so- 
prano voice of great beauty, and, of course, from what 
has already been said, it will be seen that her training is 
perfect. If any further evidence were necessary, it would 
only be needful to quote the following passage from a 


letter to Miss Homesley from her eminent teacher, Mme 
Nevada: 

You were always one cf my pet pupils and I am so delighted 

I always regretted that you 
vere would have been a sur« 
However, there is beautiful 
yratorio platform and teaching. You are 
so gifted that I am sure you 


know that you are getting on so well 
did not come with me to Italy, for th 
place on the operatic stage for y 

work on the concert and 


must be a first class teacher 

Miss Homesley has also received very flattering pres 
notices of which it is necessary to quote only the follow- 
ing to show how meritorious her work is and how greatly 
it was appreciated in Europe: 

The matinee recital given by Lilia Hlamesley with Frank : 


Forge at the piano, was 4 great success The program, admirably 


selected from Schumann, Sx bert, Wolf, La Forge, Strauss and 








Wagner, and a dainty little y to her wn accompaniment 
showed the singer’s versatility the best possible advantage He 

voice is well under contr very flexible, and pure in quality She 
sings with great musical refinement, and her so full f 
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vatural grace, gives her a most cl ning stage presence Especially 
for drawing room recit s she an ice tertair Continental 
Herald, Berl 

Lian H sley Ca ‘ self at fav 
ably in a progran f Schubert, S« ann, St ! Forge, W 
ind Wagner songs Her v ¢ wa pran wit warm dramat 
jualities, not over developed t he detriment th < iful lyri 
yuality, which is one f its chief char S} ’ successfully 
calls to its aid an extra ary cal telligence, great flex 
bility and soulful interpretatior so evidently wing hers« 
composer's mood that it was a ified delight to listen t her 
Assisting her at the piar was Frank la Forge, the ac panist f 
Mme. Gadski on her saful A irnée of M Sembr 
Translation) Deutsche Musikant-Zeitune (Hannover 


New Light on Vocal Production! 


Charles W. Clarke, that apparently tireless recital give: 
and teacher of voice, attributes much of his enduran 
necessary for the strenuous life which this busy artist 
leads, to his ability completely to relax when off duty 

Mr. Clarke is now en tour in the far West, but will 
return to Chicago about February & for five weeks 
teaching 

The following is an excerpt from a witty letter, recentl) 
received by Mr. Clarke from an artist, who is coming from 
the West in February for study 

“T have been reading a book on ‘Voice’ lately and have 


ilmost decided that it will not be necessary for me to have 


any more voice lessions. It is all made so easy in the 
‘book.’—and then it only costs $2.00 [ have alway 
thought there was a lot of buncombe in this voice busin 
anyway and now if revealed to me. He mak 
simple in the ‘book Here is a passage and evidently 

is all that one needs to know—I don’t know why the res 
f the book was written—‘The difference between 

and incorrect tone production is all a matter of laryngeal 
adjustment and vocal cord action To secure this t 
larynx must be held firmly, in a fixed position against 
backbone at the fifth cervical vertebra What nal bx 
plainer!!! All that I have to do will be to find out how 
many joints there are in my backbone and commence and 
count up to the fifth cervical vertebra, hold my larynx 

a fixed position against my backbone at this point, and 
sing ‘Celeste Aida.’ How simple! I thought this migh 
interest you and if you adopt this method I will be glad 
to know that I influenced you I will come down in Fx 
ruary to see how it works " 


Tina Lerner’s Success in Cologne. 











_—— 
lina Lerner red a triumph at her recent appearan 
at the famous Gurzenich Concerts in Cologne under Ge 
. ‘ . : os 
neralmusik-direktor Fritz Steinb-ac is the following n 
tices show 
The beautiful aninst Tina Lerner, pla i Grieg neert 
three solo pieces She has astounding ve , mblood , 
delicacy; great strength, and sweeping rt t After 
Strauss Taurig valse caprice, “Man lebt nur ecinmal, which she 
played with dazzling rtuosity a alu after the meerto M 
Lerner was given a tremendouw atior Kdlnische Zeitung, N 
. hee rT 
‘ tar i the « e v anist Tig Lerne 
t roved to be a nm every way a e ud been led 
believe Today she celebrated as a virtuosa and she lionized 
he deserves to be when she acclaimed and given such hor 
ge she received here Koiner Tageblatt. N ember 1913 
In (ries coneerto and a n three pieces it seemed 
Tina Lerner’s delicate fingers were bewitched as they flew 
keys. She played with dazzling sweep and g te 
eal bravoura Her velocit eeomes to e? my tir 
ges sounded like “cascades of pearls AE OE? ip “ee ae 
enthusiasn Kole ' kaz ne, Ne mber 
\ ertisement.) 
What is the Hardpan family doing now 
rT P x . 1" 
The wife is writing poems that nobody will rea 
d hter is painting pictures that nobody will bu 
augntier 1 painting jp ure 1a Ww iv witli y 
son is writing plays that nobody will pu t! tag 
and the husband is writing checks that nobody will ca 


New York W orld. 
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CHICAGO ORCHESTRA DOES 
ENGLISH COMPOSITIONS. 


Orchestra Gives Fine Account of Itself—Ysaye 
in Recital—Frances Alda Charms Audience— 
Violinists’ Guild Will Tender Banquet 
to Carl Flesch and Wife—Recital 
and Concert Announcements. 


Chicago, Ill., January 10, 1914. 
A program made up principally of compositions by Eng- 
offered the patrons of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra Friday afternoon, January 9, and Sat- 
“Introduction and Allegro” 
“Mock Morris” 


ymposers was 


urday evening, January 10; the 


for string orchestra by Sir. Edgar Elgar; 


by Percy Aldridge Granger, “Shepherd’s Fennel Dance” by 
H. Balfour Gardiner, Bantock’s overture to a Greek tragedy 
nd Frederick Delius was represented by a composition, 
Pasis,” a night piece Che soloist was Carl Flesch, who 


gave a masterly read.ng of the Brahms D major concerto. 


His playing is virile and artistic; his tone large, full and 
melodious, and his technic defies criticism. To rhapsodize 
over Mr. Flesch's playing would be an easy matter, yet it 
vould be only a repetition of superlatives, and in saying 
that Carl Flesch is a peer among the violinists and that 


e won a triumph with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


vil! sufhce to demonstrate that in Chicago, as everywhere 


Ilse, he won an overwhelming success. After many recalls 
Mr. Flesch granted an encore, The orchestra under Fred- 
erick Stock gave a splend.d account of itself 
Es 
Ysaye was heard in a violin recital at Orchestra Hall 
last Sunday afternoon, January 4 The program included 
Veraccin nata in A major, the Mendelssohn con- 








Frances INGRAM 


Management: Redpath Musice! Bureau, Cable Bidg, Chicago, Il. 











certo, two short pieces, “The Air,” by Handel, and “Ha- 
vanaise,” by Saint-Saéns, and the Wieniawski concerto in 
D minor. After the Mendelssohn concerto the audi- 
ence became highly demonstrative, and Ysaye had to re- 
spond with no less than six encores. His playing was like 
his stature, gigantic, broad and classical. Camille Decreus, 
as ever, distinguished himself by most artistic accom- 
paniments, 


neue 


The same afternoon at the Studebaker Theatre, Frances 
Alda, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, New 
York, gave her annual song recital, assisted by Gutia 
Casini, the Russian violoncellist, and Frank la Forge, com- 
poser pianist. Mme. Alda was in fine fettle and sang 





OSCAR SEAGLE. 


gloriously. Her program included some French, German, 
Italian and English songs, and she appeared to be as pro- 
ficient in the literature of the three foreign languages as 
in her own. Her enunciation is delightful, her singing 
masterly, and certainly Mme. Alda is one of the best 
lieder singers that has graced the Studebaker stage since 
the inauguration of the F. Wight Neumann concert series. 
The distinguished songstress was ably assisted by Frank 
la Forge, the American accompanist par excellence, and to 
his accompaniments was due a good part of the pleasure 
of the afternoon. Gutia Casini won an overwhelming and 
He is a virtuoso of the first rank. 
The printed program follows, and it is needless to say that 


well deserved success. 
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Public Recitals for Pupils, Fine Arts Theatre 


Preperetion tor Orateric, Opera, Concert, 
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Stedic Phone 
Harrisee 6868 
Veice Production Song Recitals 
Suite 609 Fine pe eee nese. 


DEVRIES 


both Mme. Alda and Mr. Casini were requested to add 
many encores, which were gracefully granted: 


Variations on a Rococo Theme......-.ccccessseesves Tschaikowsky 
Gutia Casini. : 
Lungi dal caro beme.........eceeeteeerecesererereseesennes Secchi 
Nymphs and Shepherds..........+-++eccceceeeeenceseeeeceese Purcell 
When the Roses Bloom............:csseeeeeereecteeenees Reichardt 
Mactarelin oc. cceccceedutettebsterveseqhbcevedeese teteveessenses Carey 
Mme. Alda 
Doch mein Vogel kehrt nicht wieder (first time).......-...- Sibelius 
O Vater (first time)........c0.ccccceesceeceesescereccsecees Melartin 
Lael Ger Welt. ic ccicccccccescsncccccvcccccesenvectoscccnsencs Grieg 
Tausend Sterne (first time).......-s-escceceeesceseveweeenes Leo Blech 
Wie miz’s web thut.....cccesercescovccsccccccsccescces Rachmaninoft 
Mme. Alda. 
ER cinco ctececocttencen aneenkbenpscusswrasoesebest0ee La Forge 
ae ec onestned enehy see honenn’ $0upuescess ere 


Gutia Casini. 
Panis Angelicus.. .Cesar Franck 
Mme. ‘Alda ‘with “ais ciliate hn Gutia Casini. 


Rispetto ...ccsccsaceecsee cscs creevesacssecseneeresesees Wolf-Ferrar: 
Soft Footed Snow (by request)..........e+sseceseeeeees Sigurd Lie 
BMI 2 tas. och cabins pelo ab> < nncdéveune ovncucesageee Same 
Pe Ged Cbs eetaiiig vse ones cacy ccc cdde ys <u Ge nndcad caSepeae es adda Hue 
An Open Sccret.......cscccescceveccapeceecccoencseenscesaes Woodman 
Mme, Alda. 
nae 


The American Guild of Violinists will give a banquet 
in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Carl Flesch next Sunday even- 
ing, January 11, at the Auditorium Hotel. An interesting 
program has been prepared. Maud A. Miner will give sév- 
eral recitations, and the Orchestra Comique, under the 
able leadership of Dolly Randolph, will be heard. Adolf 
Weidig, chairman, will be the toastmaster. 

RnaRuer 


At the matinee musicale given on Wednesday morning, 
January 7, by Rachel Busey Kinsolving, at the Woman's 
Club, Evanston, Ill, the soloists were John Barnes Wells, 
tenor; Cornelius van Vliet, violinist, and Alice Cory, so- 
prano. 


The Metropolitan Grand Opera Quartet, under the man- 
agement of Gertrude V. O'Hanlon, offers, in connection 
with an excellent concert program, an act or scenes from 
one of the popular grand operas, such as, to mention but 
one, the love and marriage scene from Gounod’s “Romeo 
and Juliet.” Composed as the quartet is of such well 
known artists as Hanna Butler, soprano; Rose Lutiger 
Gannon, contralto; Albert Lindquest, tenor, and Hans 
Schroeder, bass baritone, an artistic and interesting pro- 
gram is assured. Added to this, each one of the four has 
had experience in operatic work. 

Ree, 


Frances Alda has been engaged by the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company to appear as Mimi in “La Boheme” when 
that opera is given at the Auditorium Theatre on Thursday 
evening, January 15. 

nae 

Recognized among other celebrities at the Alda recital 
at the Studebaker Theatre last Sunday afternoon were 
Lina Cavalieri and Lucien Muratore, Frieda Hempel and 
C. O. Kalman, the well known music lover, and one of 
the backers of the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra. 

Rae 


David S. Rose, for five terms mayor of Milwaukee, has 
announced his candidacy for the office and will seek the 
position in the spring election. Mayor Rose is the hus- 
band of Rosemary Glosz Rose, the well known soprano. 


Congratulations are extended from this office to Mr. and 
Mrs. Cornelius van Vliet on the arrival, December 22, 1913, 
of a new cellist in the person of Alonso Cornelius van 
Vliet. 

nue 

Oscar Seagle, baritone, gave a most interesting recital 
before the Amateur Musical Club at the Studebaker The- 
atre on Monday afternoon, January 5. This was the sec- 
ond artist's recital of the season and the one hundred and 
thirty-second that has been given under the same auspices. 
Mr. Seagle’s program was a decidedly interesting and 
varied one and he received much applause after each num- 
ber. He begged the indulgence of the audience on ac- 
count of his recent recovery from a severe case of laryn- 
gitis, but the ill effects were hardly perceptible except in 
his high tones. His voice is well placed and resonant and 
his delivery of each number artistic in the extreme. The 
program included two selections from the pen of John 


SWEET AND TWENTY 
© ELEANOR EVEREST FREER 


(WILLIS MUSIC CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO) 
Sung with great success by Mme. JOHANNA GADSKI 
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Alden Carpenter, a local composer, “Les Silhouettes” and 
“When I Come to Bring You Colored Toys.” 
nee 
R. E. Johnston, the well known New York manager, 
was in Chicago last Sunday when five of his artists ap- 
peared in recitals here, the recital at the Studebaker being 
given by Frances Alda, Gutia Casini and Frank la 
Forge, while at Orchestra Hall Ysaye assisted by Camille 
Decreus delighted an enthusiastic audience. 
RRR 
Arthur Rech, the well known pianist and instructor at 
the Chicago Musical College, was among the many callers 
at the Chicago office of the Musicat Courier after the 
holidays. Mr. Rech asked the writer how often the 
Musica Courter would run special issues such as was en- 
joyed by him and his colleagues when Mr. Liebling made 
a recent survey of the country and the answer was that 
every issue of the Musica. Courter is a special number. 
Mr. Rech agreed to that and said that he likes “big 
papers,” especially when they give interesting news. 
Rane 
Clarence Eddy has been kept very busy all during the 
holidays. He was one of the soloists at the concert given 
under the auspices of the Harvester Choral Society, which 
is conducted by Bertha Smith Titus. The concert took 
place at Orchestra Hall on Tuesday evening, December 30. 
Mr. Eddy opened the program with his own compositions 
festival and fugue on “Old Hundred.” On December 18 
in Lincoln, Nebraska, an organ recital was given by Frank 
Freisinger, who played the Schubert “By the Sea,” an ar- 
rangement of the composition being made by Clarence 
Eddy. On December 18 Mr. Eddy opened a new organ 
at the first M. E. Church, of Gulfport, Miss., and on De- 
cember 22 and 23 he opened another organ at Shreveport, 
Louisiana. 
nar 
At the twelfth Sinai Orchestra concert to be given Sun 
day evening, January 11 at Sinai Temple, Belle Tannen- 
baum, pianist, will be the soloist. The orchestra, under 
the direction of Arthur Dunham, will play the overture, 
“The Bartered Bride,” by Smetana; the Siegfried Idyll, 
Wagner; fantasy, “Madame Butterfly,” by Puccini; over- 
ture “The Secret of Suzanne,” by Wolf Ferrari. 
nar 
A concert of more than ordinary interest was the third of 
the F. Wight Neumann series in the Studebaker Theatre, 
December 21. Mr. Neumann presented on this occasion 
Simon Buchhalter, a pianist of marked ability, and Ru 
dolph Engberg, basso cantante, a favorite in Chicago 
musical circles. Both parties have a large musical follow 
ing and deservedly so judging from the enthusiastic re- 
ception of the large audience. The program was varied 
and well chosen, including as all programs should, a group 
of American compositions. 
os 
Artists, foreign and American, who wish to enrich their 
repertoire cannot do better than by singing the songs of 
E. E, Freer, pronounced as among the best recent con- 
tributions to American musical literature. 
nar 
Julia Culp, assisted by Coenraad V. Bos, accompanist, 
will give a song recital before the University Orchestral 
Association of the University of Chicago at Leon Mandel 
Assembly Hall, next Tuesday afternoon, January 13. The 
program will be made up of numbers by Beethoven, Schu- 
mann, Lully, Tschaikowsky, Weckerlin and Brahms. 
nae 
Wendell Heighton, business manager of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, was in Chicago last week. 
nner 
Mary Lindsay Oliver, the Scotch pianist, has just re- 
turned from an appearance in Boston. While in the East 
Miss Oliver met many musicians and visited several man- 
agers. She has a studio in Moline, Ill. and is not only a 
well known pianist and teacher, but also an impresaria, as 
she has given many notable concerts in the city where she 
has made her home during the past few years. 
nae 
Carl Flesch, the distinguished Hungarian violinist, will 
make his first appearance in recital in Chicago at the 
Studebaker Theatre next Sunday afternoon, January 18, 
under the direction of F. Wight Neumann. 
nae 
F. Wight Neumann further announces the engagements 
in recital of Alma Gluck, the popular soprano, Sunday 
afternoon, February 1, at the Studebaker; Mischa Elman, 
violin virtuoso, Sunday afternoon, February 8, at the 
Studebaker; Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, pianist, Sunday 
afternoon, February 22, at the Studebaker; Kneisel Quar- 
tet, second concert of a series of three Sunday afternoon, 
February 15. at the Studebaker, with Willem Willeke, 
cellist, and Heniot Levy, pianist, as assisting artists. 
nee 
Dean Frank Nagel, of the Highland Park College, of 
Des Moines, Ia. was a visitor at the Chicago office last 
week. Dean Nagel’s trip to the Windy City was on busi 
ness as well as pleasure and he took the opportunity to see 
many friends and. to hear “Haensel and Gretel” and the 


“Parsifal” performances by the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company. 5 
zene 
Marguerite Burkhardt, soprano, has been engaged to ap- 
pear at the Metropolitan Artists’ recital, to be given in the 
Fine Arts Theatre, on Sunday, March 15. The next in the 
series is to be given on Sunday, January 11, presenting 
Ethelynde Smith, soprano, soloist with the Maine Festival, 
and Rosalie Thornton, the Boston pianist. On Sunday, 
February 8, George Sheffield, tenor, who has recently lo- 
cated in Chicago; Vera Schlueter, pianist, and Mrs, Frank 
lyn Knight, contralto, will give a recital. Mrs. Knight 
has filled many important engagements in the Central 
West in leading oratorios with organizations and will 
make a tour early next season through the Central West 
under the management of Ernest L. Briggs. There will be 
enother concert in the series during April and May, when 
Ramon Blanchart, the leading baritone of the Boston 
Grand Opera Company, will appear, with the assistance of 
his daughter, Erminda Blanchart, who recently made her 
debut as a concert artist in Boston. 
Rane 
The Max Jacobs String Quartet, of New York City, will 
make its first Western tour under the management of Er- 
nest L. Briggs in April during the week preceding and 
the week following Easter Sunday. The quartet will ap- 
pear in Chicago on Easter Sunday in one of the leading 
churches and will during the week following fill engage 
ments near Chicago, going as far north as Duluth and re 
turning via St. Louis, Indianapolis and Cincinnati. The 
Jacobs Quartet has an important series of concerts at 
Carnegie Hall during the present season and is now filling 
these and other engagements in the East. Max Jacobs, 
the director of the quartet has recently been appointed the 
director of the public school concerts in the City of New 
York. 
nee 
The Mary Wood Chase School of Musical Arts will give 
a faculty concert next Friday evening, January 16, in As- 
sembly Room, Fine Arts Building. The program will be 
performed by Grace Seiberling, pianist; Elizabeth Stokes, 
soprano; Edithe Roberts{ soprano; Virginia Parl, pianist; 
Emma Menke, pianist, and Louise Richardson, accompan- 
st. 
nae 
Heniot Levy and Adolf Weidig will give a program of 
chamber music Saturday afternoon, January 17, at Kimball 
Hall under the auspices of the American Conservatory 
The program will include the Brahms sonata for violin and 
piano in G major and two movements of the Schuett Suite 
Mr. Weidig will play three Fantasie Stuecke 
Jennie Johnson will contribute 


in D minor. 
of his own composition. 
several groups of songs 


Nielsen-Gerardy Joint Recital. 

This is the program which Alice Nielsen, the American 
soprano, and Jean Gerardy, the Belgian cellist, are to 
present at their joint recital in Carnegie Hall, New York 
Sunday afternoon, January 18, at 3 o'clock 
Hlande| 


Deh vieni non tardar, from opera Nozze de Pigar Mozart 


Miss Nielsen 


Care Selv 


Variations Symphonique ee Boelimann 
Mr. Gerardy 
Du bist die Rah Schubert 
Lorely Liszt 
Wiegenlied Brahms 
Rotschaft Brahms 
Miss Nielsen 


Gounod 


Ave Maria 
Mies Nielsen 
(With cello obbligato by Mr. Gerardy.) 


Suite for violoncello . Roccherini 
Mr. Gerardy 
The IT ark Now Leaves Its Watery Nest Parker 


The leaves and the Wind Leoni 


The Will o° the Wisp.. Spross 
Fairy Pipers Brewer 
Miss Nielsen 
Air tach 
\bendhed Schumanr 


Ain Springbrunnen Davidoff 
Mr. Gerardy 
Nine Dimitrieff Studio Soiree. 
candi 

Nina Dimitrieff, the Russian soprano, has issued invita- 
tions to a studio recital, in the Massell studios, 1018-19 
Aeolian Hall, New York, tomorrow, Thursday, January 
15, at 8:20 p. m. She is singing many private engage- 
ments, and expects soon to go on a concert tour, At this 
studio recital she will sing the fo'lowing songs, all by 
Marshal R, Kernochan: 


Wanting Is What? 
LilSan, 

Child Song 

1 Lived in the Land of Dreaming , 
Song from Pippa Passes 
You Love Me Yet 

Song of Glen. 

At the Window. 

We Two Together 
Serenade. 





SYMPHONIC HAPPENINGS 
IN PHILADELPHIA. 


A Wagner Program Announced—“Tristan and 
Isolde” by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company—MacDowell Com- 
positions Heard. 

January 9, 1914 


Philadelphia, Pa., | 
The report of last Saturday evening's concert of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra will be found in the editorial 
columns of this issue, as Leonard Liebling, editor of the 
Musicat Courier, was in attendance. 
Camille Zeckwer, the well known Philadelphia composer 
and pianist, presented his own concerto in E minor at the 





orchestra concert last week. The Zeckwer concerto has 
been heard and enjoyed here on previous occasions and 
appreciative musicians expressed the desire to see it on a 
Philadelphia Orchestra program many times before it ap 
peared Mr. Zeckwer’s host of friends, pupils and ad 
mirers made his appearance in the Academy of Music a 
gala occasion at both the Friday afternoon and the Satur 
day evening concerts. The concerto is done in the excel 
lent style of the school of writers which must now be la 
beled “recent.” It shows nothing of the influence of the 
Debussy, Strauss methods, probably because it was com 
posed twelve years ago, but leans in its melodic relation 
ship toward Schumann and in its embellishments toward 
Liszt. The work is truly original, however, through every 
measure Mr. Stokowski presented a novelty by Albert 
Roussel called “La Fille Rose.” 
teresting of modern French compositions presented by the 
Mendelssohn's “Ruy Blas” overture 


It is one of the most in- 


orchestra this season 
and the ever popular “Pathétique” symphony completed 
the program. 


A complete Wagner program, the second of the season, 
will be offered by the Philadelphia Orchestra at its thir 


teenth pair of concerts next week. The program follows 


Parsifal 

Vorspiel, 

Good Friday Spell 

Transformation music and closing scene Act 1 
Rheingold 

Entrance of the Godse into Walhalla 
Walkure 


Wotan's Farewell and Fire Music 
Siegfried 

W aldweben. 
(otterdammerung 

Funeral March, Siegfried’s Death 
Finale 


The fourth of the series of popular concerts announced 
for this season by the Philadelphia Orchestra will be given 
Helen 


at the Academy of Music on Wednesday evening 


Ware, the young Philadelphia violinist, who distinguished 


herself in a rectal given earlier in the season at the Belle 


vue-Stratford, and Edward Morris, a talented young 
pianist, will be the soloists. Miss Ware, who specializes 
n Slavic music, will play Tschaikowsky’s “Serenade 


entitled “Azt 
Mondjak.” Mr. Morris will play the Saint-Saéns concerto 


Melancolique” and a new piece by Hubay 
in G minor, The orchestral numbers sclected by Mr. Sto 
kowski for this concert will be Herold’s overture to 
“Zampa,” Massenet’s “Scenes Napolitaines,” the gavotte 
from Thomas’ “Mignon,” the bacchanale from Moszkow- 
ski's “Laurin” and Tschaikowsky’s “Marche Slave 


Tristan and 
Isolde” was given at the old Academy of Music with the 
two De Reszkes, Nordica, Schumann-Heink and David Bis- 


One evennrg more than ten years ago 


pham as the principals. The standard thus established 
for the Wagner work has seldom been as nearly duplicated 
as it was last Tuesday evening by Margaret Ober, Jacques 
Urlus, Johanna Gadski, and Herman Weil, under the di 
rection of the great Toscanini. The performance was 
entirely adequate throughout and was warmly received by 
a large audience 


The annual presentation of “The Messiah” by the Phila 
delphia Choral Society last Monday evening was one of 
the most notable successes in the history of this excellent 
organization. That the excellence of the society's presen 
tation of this oratorio has established it as a Christmas 
institution in this city was evidenced by the hundreds of 
persons who were turned away from the Academy by the 
“sold out” sign which was hung in the box-office window 
early in the evening. All of the soloists were know 
be finished artists. Evan Williams speedily convinced his 
audience that he was indeed an accredited master of ora 
torio interpretation. Prolonged applause greeted his rend 


tion of “Every Valley Shall Be Exalted.” Herbert Wither- 


‘spoon, basso, of the New York Metropolitan Opera Com- 


pany. Emily Stokes Hagar, and Marie Stone-Langston 


were also well received. Henry Gordon Thunder, founder 
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nductor of the Choral Society, led the perform- 
ual scholarly fashion. 
nee 


greeted Eugen Ysaye on what is said 


rge audience 


last appearance here this season. He gave a re- 
in { Academy of Musie under the direction of 
] \ Davi st Thursday evening 
ane 
ram d 1 to the compositions of Edward Mac 
lempleton Strong was given by the Matine: 
i ts regular weekly concert at the Roose 
afternoon. Mrs. William C. Mount, Mrs 
ER, Fs Mrs, William C. Evans, Eleanor Quinn, 
LL. Knapp were among those who appeared as 
| rogran 1s in charge of Emilie Fricke 
H. P. QuicKsau 


WAGE EARNERS’ CONCERT 
STARTED IN BOSTON. 


People’s Orchestra Deserving of Encourage- 
ment—Philharmonic Society Organized— 
Distinguished Violinists Give Recitals— 
Julia Culp’s Success. 





Boston, M 

f ries of concerts for wage earners was 

it the Huntington Avenue Theatre on Sunday af 

he Peopl Orchestra (Jacques Hoffmann 

l f the B n Music School Settlement. Edwin 
Grasse, the blind v nist of New York, played Bruch’s 
minor concerto accompanied by the orchestra, and a 
of solo piece 1! which he was accompanied by 
Falkenstein This orchestra, whieh is open to 

’ art ind students of musical ability who wish 
btain hestral practise and recreation,” deserves a!l 


ent and supp it serves 


rt for the useful purpose 


ne musical tast 


e and knowledge among people 


rw would be without these broadening and 
nfluences 
nee 
le recital at Symphony Hall on Sunday 
it another sold out house. This marked 
inist’s fourth appearance here this season, and 
remendou ~pularity and extraordinary draw- 
in th ty And, indeed, it would be strange 
\ for rarely does one human being com 
) th iny supreme qualities that go to make up the 
and personality f Fritz Kreisler His power to lift 
lic compl it of themselves and make them 
r s divine inspiration is perhaps the most precious 
hly u f his virtues. As a matter of 
erested his program is appended: 
Handel 
1. S. Bacl 
‘ Mendelssohn 
Sulzer 
Pugnar 
Dittersdorf 
I Coupern 
Tartini 
\ Met sohn-Kreisle 
Dvora 
Kreis 
| an nd 
\ rar Philharmonic Society, composed 
’ vy member f the theatre orchestras of this 
by Char l’rank, gave its first public con 


Signor Arnaldo Gonti 


Formerly @usica! Diree'er Boston Opera House 


OPERATIC INSTRUCTION 


Studio: Si Sainsbdoro St., 


italian, Freneh, German Repertoire, interpretation 
| iy e Action. 
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cert at the St. James Theatre on the afternoon of Sun- 
day last. This made the third concert taking place at the 
same time on the same afternoon. 
nee 
Martha Atwood-Baker, soprano, gave an interesting pro- 
gram of songs at the Chickering Piano Warerooms on 
Thursday evening. 
ners 
On the same evening at Tremont Temple the fourth 
concert of the series being given there under the direction 
F. J. Mclssac, offered a program of patriotic selections 
The soloists taking part 
Elvira Leveroni, contralto, 
of the Boston Opera Com- 


interspersed with operatic airs. 
Evelyn Parnell, 
and George Everett, baritone, 
pany. 


were soprano, 


Ree 


\ fitting tribute to Julia Culp’s rank as one cf the fore 
lieder singers of our time was the unusua! audience 
she commanded at her first Boston recital of the season at 
Hall on Friday afternoon. With all the unquali- 
unstinted praise heaped on this sovereign artist 
me never feels that it has been in the least exaggerated 
1 overestimated. In a rare and remarkable degree Mme. 
Culp combines a voice warmly beautiful and rich'y sus 
the portrayal of varying emotional moods with 


most 


Jordan 


fied and 


ceptible t 
a divining insight and :magination that recreates each song 
and so recreated communicates its musical message direct 
to her hearers. Her program followed familiar lines com- 
did four songs of Schubert, five of Brahms, 
old English songs and five of the more un- 
Coenraad V. Bos was the accompanist. 
mre 


Mischa always sure of a warm welcome in 
this city and Saturday afternoon was no exception when 
a large and enthusiastic audience filled Symphony Hall for 
his first recital. His program Was an awe inspiring one 
playing was that and much more. Many kinds of 
musical tastes can be satisfied by Mr. Elman’s as he plays 
The sensuous beauty and warmth of his tone is in 

impaired by a certain artistic restraint which now 
governs his playing, while the communicating ardor and 
rresistible magnetism of his youth and enthusiasm never 
fails to find their answering appeal. To those who under- 
tand from technical feats to those 
f phrasing and interpretation, as well as to those who 
merely appreciate and love the music he makes, in and for 
itself, Mr. Elman affords equal enjoyment and delight. 
In the appended program the violinist was afforded valua- 
ble assistance by Percy Kahn at the piano: 


Sonata, D 


prising as it 
a group of 


familiar Loewe. 


Elman is 


and his 


now, 


no way 


violinistic intricacies 


. Beethoven 
edes Goldmark 
Vivaldi-Nachez 


major 


(With organ and piano.) 
Homer Humphrey at the organ 
Nocturne, EF. flat, No , op. 9 Choptn-Sarasate 
Vowel als Prophet Schumann- Auer 


Gretry-Franko 
Wieniawski 


BLANCHE FREEDMAN. 


(,avotte 


Polonaise, A ma 


Carreno Plays. 





Mme. 


lt was a mixed piano performance which Teresa Car- 
refo Hall last Friday afternoon, 
January 9, but it was not one to give her admirers of 
pleasure. Mme. Carrefio no 
longer possesses her former vivid picturesqueness in in- 
attack, and pianistic enunciation. Her en 
seems to given way to undue sobriety 
if the truth be told, sometimes pales into monotony. 
at times there are flashes of the Carrefio of other 
it worth while to sit through much 
impressive. 

In the slow section of Beethoven's “ 


delivered at Carnegie 


former years unreserved 


terpretation, 
thusiasm have 
which 
However, 
Mydays, and they 


that is 


make 
not 
Appassionata,” Mme. 
Carrefo gave satisfaction with her warmly colored tone 
and exact phrasing, but the other parts of the work were 
often blurred in pedalling and restless in rhythm. The 
symphonic etudes of Schumann had eloquent moments, but 
on the whole represented a sameness in style and char- 
acterization which made the series appear to drag inter- 
minably, 

Chopin, MacDowell (“Orientale”) and Liszt also were 
on the program, but could not be heard by this musical 
other musical engagements. 


chronicler owing to 


Minneapolis M Visits Si. Louis. 





While on a Louis, Mo., recently, in 
attendance at the wedding of her niece, Ann Drew, Mar- 
Drew, of Minneapolis, Minn., attended mass at 
Cathedral Chapel and was much interested 
in hearing the male choir, the music of which conformed 


two day visit in St 


garet A. 


the new there, 


entirely with the “Motu proprio” of His Holiness, Pope 
Pius X. 
“The choir is in its beginning,” writes Miss Drew, “and 


gives promise of what can and should be done to make 
complete the wonderful solemnity of that service.” 


Christmas with the Slaves. 

The following account of the way in which the slaves 
kept the first Christmas after the Proclamation of Eman- 
cipation is taken from an old book which was published 
shortly after the close of the war. The letter is said to 
have been written at Port Royal, S. C.: 

“Christmas eve was celebrated by the colored people at 
General Drayton’s plantation. About 11:30 o’clock a bell 
was rung, and precisely at 12 a pine fire was kindled in 
front of the cabin where the meeting was to be held. They 
called the festival a serenade to Jesus. One of the lead- 
ers, of which there were three, was dressed in a red coat 
with brass buttons, wearing white gloves. The females 
wore turbans made of cotton handkerchiefs, All ages were 
represented, from the child of one year to the old man 
of ninety. 

“The first exercise consisted in singing hymns and sp‘r- 
among which were those beginning, ‘Salvation, 
O, the Joyful Sound’; ‘The Voice of Free Grace’; ‘Cem, 
Humble Sinner, in Whose Breast’; ‘O, Poor Sinner, Can’t 
Stand De Fire, Can’t Stand De Fire in Dat Great Day, 
and a Christmas song containing a medley of everything 
the fruitful mind of the leader could suggest, with the re- 
frain ‘We'll Wait Till Jesus Comes.’ One of the leaders 
lined the hymns and, though none of them cou'd read, it 
was remarkable with what correctness they gave the words. 
Their Scripture quotations were also correct and appro- 
priate, not only having the exact words, but naming the 
chapter and verse where they could be found. 





itual songs, 


“After singing for some time, a prayer meeting was 
heid. The prayers were fervent and powerful, and when 
allusion would be made to the soldiers who had come 
from their distant homes in the North country to ‘help 
save de poor slave, and, like Jesus, bring de good tidings 
of great joy, a shout went up that sent its notes on the still 
night air to the distant pickets in the surrounding p/nes. 
When asked, as they could not read, how they could quote 
the Scriptures, they replied: ‘We have ears, Massa, and 
when de preacher give out his texts, den we remembers 
and says dem over and over till we never forgets dem; 
dat’s de way, massa, we poor people learns de word of 
God! 

“The next exercise consisted of speaking and singing at 
intervals. While one was speaking, another would take a 
biazing pine torch from the fire and hold it up so that all 
might see the speaker. At 2 o'clock a recess was had and 
all were invited to partake of coffee, which luxury they 
can now purchase without any difficulty, as they have 
plenty of money, obtained of the soldiers for vegetables 
and poultry. 

“After this came what they called the shouting exercise 
It was introduced by the beating of time by three or four 
with the feet. Soon the whole company formed into a 
circle and commenced jumping and singing to the time 
and tune of 

‘Say, brothers, will you meet me, 

Say, brothers, will you meet me, 

Say, brothers, will you meet me, 
On Canaan’s happy shore?’ 

“This was continued until the most fertile imagination 
was exhausted, embracing an invitation to sisters, soldiers, 
preachers, etc., to meet them on Canaan’s happy shore. 

“Never did these poor slaves celebrate a Christmas eve 
under such circumstances before. Whatever may be their 
future, they are now, ‘to all intents, purposes and con- 
structions whatever,’ free; that they may ‘choose it rather’ 





is beyond question more certain.”—Seattle Post-Intelli 
gencer. 
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| By CHARLES FONTEYN MANNEY |) 
I Price, postpaid, $1.25 


| These songs are of true concert char- 
acter, varied in mood, modernin musical 4 
thought, spontaneous in melody,and will {| 
strongly appeal to artistic singers in 
search of a novel recital number. 








“This new song cycle by Charles Fonteyn Manney, 


whose work im composition won a among 
Americas creative minds, is an exceptionally fine woke 
i each of the six songs has j ey and consider- 
; an : te commend it to concert singers.” usical America. 
a J ‘ + : pues a 
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ALMA GLUCK’S RETURN WELCOMED. 


Beautiful Young Songstress Reappears in New York Before 
a Houseful of Adoring Listeners—Has Broadened 
Amazingly in Her Art. 

Alma Gluck, beloved of New York's opera and concert 
public, made her bow at Carnegie Hall on Tuesday after- 
noon, January 6, after almost a year spent abroad in study 
with Mme. Sembrich and public appearances before foreign 
audiences. 

Miss Gluck’s voice, always of serene beauty in all its 
registers, and perfectly placed from almost the beginning 
of her singing career, left little room for technical im- 
provement, and so it is that the changes which her audi- 
ence noted were entirely in the domain of interpretation 
and in that maturity of deportment and dignity of stvle 
which come to an artist with added experience and fuller 
belief in her own powers. 

For instance, it is doubtful whether Miss Gluck, a year 
ago, could have sung Handel’s “Lusinghe pit care” and 
“Oh! Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me?” and Pergolesi’s 
“O Serpina Penserete” with such broad tonal application 
and such majestic largeness in delivery as she imparted to 
those numbers at her recent recital. They were gratifying 
demonstrations of the best sort of vocal art, projected with 
consummate ease and with sure mastery in phrasing and 
enunciation. “Fingo per Mio Diletto” (Pauline Viardot’s 
arrangement from the aria by an unknown composer) was 
another example of limpid tone production, exquisite ac- 
curacy in musical and text exposition, and moving devo- 
tional spirit. 

It cannot be expected that a singer of Miss Gluck’s 
youth—for which, oh musical gods, much thanks—should 
deliver Schubert, Brahms and Schumann lieder with all 
the sophistication and emotional resource of artists twice 
her age, and therefore “Der Neugierige” “Die Forelle,” 
“Lotosblume,” “Friihlingsnacht,” “Mainacht,” and “Dort in 
den Weiden” lacked here and there in some of the uplift 
and intensity which we have been wont to associate with 
their ideal presentation, but on the other hand there were 
in Miss Gluck’s rendering a freshness, poetry, spontaneity 
and sheer loveliness of vocal quality—added to an unsur- 
passable legato—which carried a message that found its 
way Straight to the hearts of the listeners and ravished 
their senses even if it left the understanding not entirely 
reconciled. The “Mainacht” and the “Lotosblume” were 
the best of Miss Gluck’s German ventures, and they suit 
her voice and musital manner admirably. Not every con 
noisseur desires to have the “Mainacht” sung with the de 
gree of passion put into that lyric by some of the older 
vocalists. A night in May has been known to be warm 
but also there are some which call for wraps and make for 
temperamental moderation. 

In an aria from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s opera, “The Czar’s 
Bride,” Miss Gluck revealed incalescence, and with pleni- 
tude of voice and sweep of dramatic expression surprised 
those of her hearers who felt inclined to blame her for 
too much reserve in the German classics. 

Rubinstein and Charpentier, represented by songs, were 
delivered with poetical appeal, much interpretative versa- 
tility, and a wide variety of tonal nuance. 

Miss Gluck has the courage to juxtapose on her pro- 
gram American and European songs, a patriotic and a 
sensible idea, for in that manner it is easiest to test prac 
tically how good or how bad the native works are. None 
of them was bad, but those of lesser import appeared to 
be two compositions by John Powell and one each by Sid 
ney Homer and Arthur Rosenstein. The American songs 
which stood comparison well with across-sea products 
were Marion Bauer's very expressive and well made “Star 
Trysts,” Spross’ ingratiating “Will-o’-the-Wisp,” and Cad- 
man’s justly famous “Land of the Sky-Blue Water.” Kurt 
Schindler, although not an American, found himself in 
cluded in that group with his beautiful “Early Spring,’ 








which made one of the striking successes of the afternoon. 
It is gratifying to record that Miss Gluck drew an audi- 
ence which filled Carnegie Hall, and both the numbers and 
the plaudits of her listeners showed in what high esteem 
the young prima donna is held here for her past and pres- 
ent achievements and the exceptionally brilliant future 
which beckons to her so promisingly. 





Cornelius Van Vliet’s Appearances. 


Cornelius van Vliet, cellist, gave a very successful recital 
recently at the Unitarian Church of Minneapolis under the 
auspices of the Woman's Club of that locality. The well 
known cellist also furnished the program at a concert 
given by the Illinois Woman's College at Jacksonville. The 
following press tributes from the above mentioned cities 
attest his success: 

Cornelius van Vliet is almost better known as a cello virtuose 


} 


throughout the country at large than in Minneapolis, where during 


the year of his residence he has hardly been heard itside his solo 
appearances with the Symphony Orchestra For this reason his 
recital last night at the Unitarian Church, given under the auspices 
of the Woman's Club. was a rare treat for connoisseurs of cham- 
ber music in general and of cello music in particular. 

Mr. van Vliet’s virtuosity is of the noble sort, for it is guided 
by true and exacting artistry, his triumphant technic always serving 
the highest of purposes. His tone is rich and mellow, and could 
no doubt be made phenomenally large if he wished to sacrifice re 
fined spirituality to mere sensuous beauty Fortunately he does 
not. In interpretation this artist exhibits the most conscientious 
vdherence to style, performing each work according to its epoch 
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both in regard to spirit and form. While he is at times, perhaps, 
somewhat too self-contained and lacking iw breadth, his unfailing 


resourcefulness and elegance never seem to cover mere emptiness 





or platitudes, but give glimpses of an artist in continued develop 
ment as interpreter of what is hest in music 

Mr. van Vliet’s program was a chronological résumé of cello 

usic from Nicolo Porpora to Richard Strauss, although the im 
pressive Beethoven sonata in A major fittingly was placed at the 
head of it 
master’s creative activities, and is quite akin in thought and treat 
ment of form if not in subject matter to the bulk of his sym 
phonies, especially the “Pastorale Symphony.” But from the sym 
phonies you know these vistas into spirit lands are revealed in the 


This beautiful work dates from the central period of the 


beautiful first movement of the sonata. The only fault you find is 
that the adagio, of some twenty bars only, is all too brief. The 
interpretation was full of reverence and understanding, and Mr 
van Vliet was nobly seconded by Louise P. Albee, who played the 
important piano part with skill. 

Next Mr. van Vliet appeared in a group of eighteenth century 
compositions, a solo sonata by Porpora of crystaline purity of form, 
a “Deutscher Tanz” by Mozart of ingratiating humor and a merry 
tambourine by Gossec 

Together Mr. van Vliet and Mrs, Albee performed the Strauss 
cello and piano sonata (in F major). It dates from the period 
when the young Strauss wrote absolute music in the pattern of 
the classics It is his op. 6 and thus was written still earlier 
than the concerto composed for the solo instrument of his father, 
the French horn player It is in no wise startling in character 
or invention, but its three movement form resembles that of a con 
certo, while the orchestral effects of the piano part are prophetix 
of the future master of symphonic composition It was most 
heautifully played, its difficulties seemingly not existing for Mr 
van Vliet, while Mrs. Albee bravely overcame those heaped in her 
part also. 

Mr. wan Vliet closed with two modern morceaux by Netherland 
composers, “Elegie,” by Schravesande, and “Polonaise Fantastique,” 
by Jeral, the latter a virtuose piece of good character. Mr. van 
Viet was repeatedly recalled and responded with an extra 

Ina Grange supplied fine piano accompaniments to the violin 
morceaux and Mra. Porteous’ songs.—Minneapolis Journal, Novem 
ber 20, 1913. 





One of the pleasantest of the many current recitals was that 
given in the Unitarian Church last evening by Cornelius van Vliet, 
cellist, assisted by Alma Johnson Porteous, contralto, and Louise 
P. Albee, pianist. The well balanced and all too brief program 
opened with one of the few Beethoven sonatas for cello and piano, 
that in A major, played, if recollection serves, for the first time 
here publicly. It is a work in every way worthy of him who still 


holds unassailed the position of master-composer. Rich with mel- 
ody, varied in emotion, from moving passion to lightest humor; 
built with that perfection of form which seems spontaneous rather 
than formal, the work was heard with enthusiastic pleasure by the 
large audience of discriminating musicians. And it was performed 
in @ way worthy of its own importance and beauty. Mr. van 
Vliet, though appearing all too infrequently in recital, is so well 
known as solo cellist of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra that 
niceties of comment upon his sterling talent and artistic powers are 
hardly necessary Mrs. Albee played the piano part with fine ap- 
preciation, making it stand hand in hand with the cello score and 
share full honors In lighter vein were the next cello solos; a 
juaint, naive and truly charming old sonata by Porpora, and merry 
German dance by Morart, and a sparkling little morsel by Gossec, 
full of bright tuneful incidents and effects for the bounding bow. 
In these Mr an Viiet was beautif y accompanied by Ina Grange 

Alma Johnson Porteous was in perfect voice and sang with fine 
effect a song group consisting f Pergolesi’s “Ogni pena piu 


spietata,” Grieg’s “Ein Traum” and Borodine’s “La Princesse En 
lormie,” 
The remainder of the progra I was unable to hear Minneapolis 


Tribune. 

The Artists’ Course opened Tuesday evening at the Illinois Wo- 
man's College with a concert given by Cornelius van Vliet, cellist, 
ind Marie Edwards, pianist There was a large audience present 
to hear this initial program of the course and the applause and the 
large number of encores demanded manifested the appreciation of 
those present 

Mr. van Vliet is a native of Holland and has been in this coun. 
try only three years. He is now head cellist of the Minneapolis 
Crchestra He is an artist of the highest rank His playing is 
characterized by all styles of cello work from the most brilliant 
technic display, as exhibited especially in the tarantella from Pop 
per to the most delicate pianissimo work as shown particularly in 
1 I finesse dis 
er Tanz” of Mozart, 
and the “Tambourin™ of Gossec was artistic in the highest degree, 


the sonata by leet! er the pening nurbe 
1 


played in the shorter cello numbers, ‘Deutsch 
while the tone work brought out in the slow numbers revealed a 
wonderful control of bow He handles his instrument with the same 
ease as displayed by a violin virtuoso, nothing seeming too difficult 
for execution.—Jacksonville (I!!.) Courier, November 5, 1913. 


( Advertisement.) 


Harriet Ware Engagements. 


Several important clubs have arranged for “Harriet 
Ware Recitals,” programs of exclusively Ware composi 
Naming 
several engagements, the Rossini Club, Portland, Me., 
January 12; St. Louis Chaminade Club will give her can 
tata, “Sir Oluf” and the Thursday Morning Club, Minne 
the Mendelssohn Choir of 


Toronto gives this work, with other compositions (th 


tions for voice and piano, the composer playing 


1 


polis, will render the same 


} 1 


entire program by her) next month when Miss Ware will 
attend as special guest. Librarian Sonneck, of Washing- 
ton, has written requesting the original manuscript copy 
of “Sir Oluf” for preservation in the Nationa! Librar 

January § she and Edwin Markham were guests of honor 
at the Women’s Club, of Orange, New Jersey, when Ware 


works were performed 


Max Jacobs’ Bookings. 





Max Jacobs, violin soloist and head of the String Quar- 


tet of that name, plaved solos twice, with encores, making 
six pieces in all at the January 8 New Year's concert of 
Scottish Rite, Masonic Hall, New York. Mr. Jacobs’ 
playing of the Wieniawski polonaise, in particular, is most 
effective and full of virility. Dan Beddoe, tenor: Freder 
ick Wheeler, baritone; Frederick Schlieder, pianist, and 





ot 


others took part in the very successful concert The series 


of Public School concerts under Mr. Jacobs’ direction 
in which he also appears as soloist, occurred January 6, 
January 7, January 8, and January 12, in various large 


school auditoriums throughout New York City. These 
concerts bring Mr. Jacobs before a very attentive and ap- 


preciative class of auditors 


“Wasn't this girl in the ballet once 
“Yes, for twenty years: then she was ten vears in mu 
sical comedy, and now she just sings.—Fort Madison (la 


Evening Democrat 
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VIENNA CELEBRATES 
SCHUBERT JUBILEE. 


Festivities in Honor of a Typical “Vienna 
Child”—The Staging of “Parsifal’” Causes 
Trouble at Royal Opera—Vienna 
Hails Siegfried Ochs with Joy— 
Leschetizky to Undergo Eye 

Operation— Young Ameri- 
can Violinists Win 
Brilliant Success. 
Vienna, December 20, 1913. 
s refe ring to American musicians and music, 
matters of interest to Anglo-American visitors 
iv ienna, or such as contemplate a visit to Austria, may 
ed to Frank Angold, VII, Florianigasse 60, to 
be sent by those who desire their 








¢ addres 
P r q } } 
m tickets $ uld als 


r concerts to be attended. 


Public interest in the world of music for the past fort- 
entered chiefly in the doings of the Schubert 
League and its series of brilliant ceremonies—concerts, re- 
ceptions, processions, presentations and the like—in com 
memoration of the Schubert Jubilee. I mentioned last 


His Majesty the Emperor had honored the So- 


with the presentation of a banner. Since then have 
followed the great procession to Schubert’s grave and the 


eae , : ' 
culminating in the splendid jubilee con- 


evening last in the great concert hall of 

K ius, richly decorated for the occasion. It was 
tival which may be said to have formed the keystone 

f an imposi irch of a memorable fortnight of musica! 
nt I can not dwell long enough on the charm and 
vard beauty of this festival; for Schubert was a typical 
Vienna Child” (a lame translation) and his work em 
t essential characteristics of all that makes old 


Vienna » beloved of her “children.” Sunburst and 
low racing along the slopes of the far-away hills, the 
vd freshness of wood, water and field, the very crys- 
tal lucidity of all Nature breathes through his work, much 
the beautiful scenery surrounding 


Vienna pervades the town and the temperament of its 


warm irted, laughter-loving inhabitants Chesterton 
must have been thinking of Schubert when he advocated 
the importan f lucidity: “Oneself is a window through 


one regards the world. The 


obvious thing to do 
window is to clean it, and Which is a 
rikingly happy symbol for Schubert’s freshness and lim- 


of the things he felt and 


forget it.” 
clearne f reflection 


nner 
notable for a speech by Dr Hussarek, 
We were reminded 
Herbeck and Mair 


Che banquet was 
Austrian Minister of Education 
{ } 


work done by Schumann 


ep Schubert’s memory green, of his friendship with 
Grillp ind of the composer’s remarkable absence of 
en pled with the dislike of ostentation that distin 


warm and simple nature. “In Vienna have 


ind Johann Strauss; Beethoven has lived 
hearts of us singers there lives 
Hussarek concluded by saying that 
eat pleasure in being able to announce that His 





leased to confer upon the three heads 
the Schubert League the distinction of Knight Com- 
Francis Joseph. 

unre 

“movement” at the Royal Opera in con 
approaching Wagner Festival and the 
“Parsi- 
First of 
acoustics of the building will not 


mbrous preparations entailed by the staging of 
Gregor is a much harassed man 

ni he lowering of the orchestra, for the numerous 
ittempts to reproduce the classic “hid 


have turned 


n chestra after the manner of Bavreuth 
itisfact and one hears of little else. It is no 
f this mammoth work, and it is 
e re spectiv e performances during 
the 1 W ake place but three times each week, no 
duced on the intervening days. 
of “Parsifal” weekly, lasting 
to 10.30 each day, will be the Opera pro- 
No less 


rty re scenery vans will ply between the theatre 


mm January 12 or 18 





he warehouse before and during each performance, as 


e “flies” are not spacious enough to accommodate all the 
material requi ed Lovers f the softer jovs of life are 
mewhat apprehensive at the shortness of the supper in 


terval, in a piece that runs for six and a half hours. Di- 

wr Gregor received a deputation of the press a few days 
ago and made the following statement: “The first perform- 
ance will take place somewhere between January 12 and 
i& The reason of this postponement is, of course, due to 
the trouble with the lowering of the orchestra. Last week 
we lowered it by removing a platform of 6 feet and .re- 


hearsed in the presence of the three conductors, and shall 
continue to make experiments until we are convinced that 
such an alteration is impracticable.” William Miller and 
Schmedes will sing Parsifal in alternation. I hope to be 
able to make a definite announcement next week as to the 
ultimate fate of what Wagner was pleased to style ‘music’s 
technical herd.’” 
nur 

There is hearty satisfaction at the Royal Academy of 
Music at the approaching advent of Siegfried Ochs, the 
famous leader of the Berlin Philharmonic Choir. Bruno 
Walter came over from Munich, where he enjoys no little 
distinction, and took the choir in hand for some time with 
excellent results, but he belongs to Munich now, and they 
want him there, and back he had to go. Here is abundant 
material and a rare field for a master hand who will stay 
and give his whole attention. Hence the joyful satisfaction 
at the acquisition of Siegfried Ochs, fresh from golden 
opinions in Berlin. Anyone who has heard a Bach “Pas- 








NEW VIENNA KONZERTHAUS. 


(Frontal view.) 


sion” or cantata under the leadership of Ochs will realize 
the significance of what his interpretations will mean to 
Vienna, and the Academy especially, for the work of Eu- 
gene Thomas's little 4 cappella choir, though admirable in 
itself, is utterly disproportionate to the possibilities here 
in abeyance. The choral section of the Royal: Academy 
has hitherto been homeless, a kind of waif. Now it is 
housed and even provided with a little model theatre in 
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what is probably the best equipped home of music in the 
world, the new Konzerthaus. Bruno Walter saw what was 
due, and contrived during his brief period of activity here 
to produce Mozart's “Requiem”—a feat that equalled Rich- 
ard Strauss’ effort in writing his “Festival Prelude,” for 
that evening marked the virtual inauguration of a new 
era for the choir of the Academy. 
neue 

Mme. Cahier followed up her success of last Saturday 
in “Trovatore” at the Volks Opera with two veritable tri- 
umphs on Monday and Wednesday evenings respectively 
in “Carmen” and “Aida.” As Carmen she took full ad- 
vantage of the opportunity afforded her in the card ballade 
to display her richness and depth of tone, and was alto- 
gether grace and charm personified. The warmth of the 
reception accorded her, however, reached its hei¢ht on 
Wednesday. The part of Amneris in “Aida” is not to my 
recollection usually vested with anything sensational, but 
Mme. Cahier created a sort of precedent, for there were 
no fewer than eleven curtain calls at the fall on the semi- 
final act, and loud cries of “Come back to us, Cahier!” at 
the close. I believe I have mentioned that Mme. Cahier 
used to be a favorite at the Royal Opera. She now is at 
Munich. 


neue 
The “Kleiner Saal” of the Konzerthaus seemed a!most 
too small for the mighty voice of Ottilie Metzger. What 
One of the finest 


a voice! and what a reception she had! 





contraltos, if not the finest, in all Germany, she thrilled 
her hearers with her art and versatility, now strident, now 
plangent, equally at home in lyric as in dramatic passages. 
“The Working Man,” of Brecher, was surcharged with 
bitterness, and it would be quite a dangerous experiment 
for Mme. Metzger to sing that song before a crowd of 
factory hands nursing some grievance. I would point out, 
however, that this particular song has not been singled out 
on account of any particular merit of its own, for I do 
not think that any distinction can be made in a program 
in which every number was conspicuously well rendered 
throughout. 
nee 
The Vienna Volksopera celebrated its tenth jubilee year 
on Saturday evening last by a gala performance of the 
“Meistersinger” in the presence of the Mayor of Vienna 
and a brilliant gathering. 
ene 
Eugen d’Albert has added yet another to his already 
long list of this season’s triumphs by his memorable recital 
of Tuesday evening last. Following as it did his recent 
Beethoven sonata evenings in conjunction with Bronis- 
law Hubermann (in three separate recitals), in which the 
reputation of both artists was, if anything, increased, his 
choice of items but served to reveal anew his astounding 
versatility and masterful personality. Beethoven, Chopin, 
Schumann, Debussy—the vast differences, the utter polarity 
in style, expression and mood of these masters received each 
in turn the stamp of D’Albert’s forceful individuality. 
D’Albert’s very attitude at the piano is suggestive—that 
tense crouch over the keys, and that jutting chin. He 
hangs over the instrument as if he were searching for 
something hidden within it. And that is just what he is— 
a searcher. 
nee 
Court Kapellmeister Franz Schalk conducted Beethoven's 
ninth symphony on Wednesday evening last at the Musik- 
vereinhaus at the gala performance held there in celebra- 
tion of Beethoven's birthday. The Tonkiinstler Orchestra 
surpassed itself, and the soloists had to reappear before 
the delighted house again and again. 
nee 
Vienna is very glad to have one of her children back 
again in her midst one whose name is more than illustrious 
in the musical world, and is virtually a fragment of his- 
tory. Professor Leschetizky returned from a long absence 
in Germany a fortnight ago and has resumed his activity 
here in his own world. I was very sorry to learn from the 
Professor last night that his sight is troubling him and 
will necessitate a trip to Berlin in February, when an op- 
peration will be performed. In addition to the works I 
mentioned last week, his publishers, Botte & Bock, will 
bring out a new series of “Preludes” next month. His 
charming young wife, Mme. Gabrielle, whose reputation 
has been increased by the series of concerts she has re- 
cently given in Germany, will give a recital here January 
16 in the Konzerthaus with the collaboration of the 
Tonkiinstler Orchestra. 
ane 
The rehearsals for the Philharmonic Choir’s production 
of Mahler’s eighth symphony and Schénberg’s “Gurre- 
lieder” for next March and April have already begun 
Professor Franz Schreker will conduct, and works by 
Frederic Delius are to be included in the program. 
Rare 
Claire Schwaiger, well known to musical students in 
Vienna for her excellent work in her capacity of assist- 
ant teacher to Professor Leschetizky, gave a successful 
concert in the middle hall of the Konzerthaus, with the in- 
valuable assistance of Arnold Rosé and Frederic Buxbaum 
(cello). Mlle. Schwaiger is Russian, which accounts per- 
haps for the fact that the Tschaikowsky number seemed to 
be her best. It was thoughtfully and artistically rendered and 
the applause was warm and unstinted. One cannot accord 
the two assisting artists sufficient praise for their sympa- 
thetic “accompaniment.” Both are names to conjure with 
in Vienna, and when I repeat that Arnold Rosé is hailed 
as the successor of Joachim, and that in spite of this the 
audience never “lost sight” of the piano during all three 
numbers—Beethoven, Schumann and Tchaikowsky—the ex- 
tent of their masterly restraint will be evident. 
nur 
A charity concert in connection with the Vienna Nursing 
Home was held last Friday at the Beethoven Hall under 
the distinguished patronage of Baroness Bienerth, and the 
audience was as large as it was select. Julius Steiner, who 
is doing excellent work here as a teacher of the Braun- 
McClellan method of voice production, was warmly re- 
ceived for his rendering of songs by Schubert—“The 
Rose” and “The Fisher” and “La Partenza’”’ (Beethoven) 
in Italian. 
neue 
Little Sina Brailowsky, another Leschetizky child pupil, 
followed up her brother's auspicious debut by giving her 
own in the same hall—the Kleiner. Saal of the Konzert- 
haus—three weeks later. Her program ranged from 
Beethoven's six variations in G major and Bach's prelude 
and fugue in C sharp major to Mendelssohn’s “Rondo.” 
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It was an astonishing performance for. an eleven-year-old 
girl, and the audience evidently thought the same, for one 
heard everywhere the same expressions of approval and 
astonishment. The famous Leschetizky singing tone and 
clear distinctness of touch were very much in evidence. 
More refreshing still was the absence of “woodenness” 
and—what is infinitely worse—pretentiousness. Her re- 
ception must have been very gratifying to her teacher, Miss 
Trumbull, Professor Leschetizky’s excellent assistant, who 
was present. The brother, Alexander, who scored such a 
signal success a few weeks ago, played with the Konzert- 
Verein Orchestra last.-Sunday in the great hall of the Kon- 
zerthaus—-Saint-Saéns fourth concerto in C minor, and 
will give recitals in Berlin and Prague early in January. 
nRe 

Oscar Nedbal’s popular new operetta, “Polish Blood,” 

was performed last Saturday for the fiftieth time at the 
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Beethoven 


(By courtesy of Breitkopf & Hartel.) 


Karl Theatre. The composer conducted in person. Rich 
ard Strauss was present and remained till the e 


RRR 


Another Leschetizky success: Jan Sickesz played the fol 








lowing program to a very appreciative audience on 
Wednesday evening in the Kleiner Saal of the Konzert 
haus 

Sonata, C sharp minor, of Ne Beethoven 
Fantaisie, C major, op. 17 Schumann 
Intermezzo, op. 117, N Rrahms 
Intermezzo, op. 118, No Brahms 
Capriccio, B minor. Brahms 
Rhapsody, E flat major Srahms 
W aldesrauscher . aa aan ah Liszt 
Nocturno No y ' : Liszt 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 6... Liszt 


A well chosen program, interprted with sympathy and 





understanding. Encores: “Ich hért’ ein Bachlein rauschen’ 
and another. Jan Sickesz ie going to America on a con- 
cert tour next October 
i 

It is a thousand pities that Ehrbar Hall is not larger, 
for then more people could have heard Frank Gittelson 
the wonderful young American violinist, on Monday even- 
j 


ing last. This was the program with which he delighted 


his hearers: 
Sonata in A major 4 a Handel 
Chaconne .. - Bach 


Saint-Saens 


Wieniawski 


Havanaise 
Concerto, D minor 
Prof. Richard Pahten assisted at the piano. It was a 
memorable recital. Each number was rendered in master 
ful manner and the young artist was forced to concede 


three encores before he was permitted to retire 


nae 
Another very successful evening indeed was that of Git 
telson’s compatriot, Roderick White, also a gifted young 
American violinist, who gave his recital in the middle hall 
of the Konzerthaus on the same evening. The two per 


formances can scarcely |e said to have clashed, in view of 


the wide difference in school of the two artists, as the fol- 
lowing program will indicate: 


Sonata, E major............. ebbéedeces venue eahGdeen Handel 
Spanish Symphony, op. 21 : _ ovbuad Lalo 
Adagio ..... : es ae ueseaseeosng cee 
Minuett a : Haydn- Burmester 
Les Farfadets ... ave alee Pente 
Caprice Viennoise J iieccccecs saeeer 
Ave Maria Schubert-Wilhelmj 
Canzonetta ...... Fhaesen ite eesdsoed par édunecteccceeene 
Melodie . senbeuscetennd beads Gelder Tschaikowsky 
Spanish Dance ° ‘ ee ' Sarasate 


I arrived very late and was able to hear only the last two 
numbers and the encores, but listened to high praise on all 
sides, which is a fairly sure guarantee that we shall have 
the pleasure of hearing Roderick White again here soon 
His bowmanship, tone and sense of 
FRANK ANGOLD 


let us hope so. 


rhythm were excellent. 


WILLY BURMESTER PRAISED. 


Extraordinary Tributes of the Press of Berlin and Vienna 
to the Violinist’s Great Art. 





The following press notices, written by the principal 
critics of the capitals of Germany and Austria, are among 
the most remarkable tributes ever paid to a violinist 

The main treat of the evening was embodied in the Beethoven 


oncerto It is a we known fact that Burmester is one of the 





WILLY BURMESTER 


grandest interpreters f this very concert: He lacks neither the 
nobie, broad tone, nor the ripened manliness nor the style, and 


possesses to a degree the tremendous technical ability that is the 


ndispensable postulate for this high song ef the violin The dig 
nified, virile recital rendered unto Beethoven's music its full duc 
of intellectuality and emotions The rich cantilene of the larghetto 


sang in entrancing sweetness beneath his bowing, and the whol 


some humor f the rondo was breught out exactly Need'e to 





say that the artist met with thunderous applause.-Berliner Boer 


sen- Zeitung, November 1 ) 


The E sharp major sonata by Beethoven, Mozart's rarely heard 





sonata in ( were rendered with a nobility and understanding that 
immediately stamped the evening as a thing apart At the end 
Burmester played his wn transcription of Paganini’s “Hexentanz” 
wit all the uinding technical irtuosity he is master of, and 
more purely and cleanly than er He is still om the upward 
trend Yet to me his significance is not embodied so much in 
such phenomenal ability, as in the sincerity and dignity f is 
muscianship, in the rich innateness of his playing—subjective n 
the best meaning of the word—which endows him with a place no 
other violinist can attain.—Dr. Leopold Schmidts in the Berliner 


Tageblatt. 


Willy Burmester is one of the most impressive, if not the most 





important. of all violinists Vv to perfection, musician of 
most comprehensive bility, he endows both these qualitix with 
his own persona hare chief existing if an astonishing cnergy 
and ghest concentration.—Neuste Nachnchten, Ber 

OM all the violinists I have heard. I unhesitatingly yield first place 
to Willy Burmester lie may be said to be the world’s champion 


on the violin. His playing is characterized by unsurpassable gran- 
denr, superiority, aloof superbmess. Stupendous technic and con 
vincing conception unite most admirably —Berliner Zeitung 
Mittag 





As a Bach player Burmester undoubtedly ranks first among his 


colleagues.—Berliner Boersen Zeitung 


Willy Burmester played Bach's E major concerto for vio 





proved once more that he is our foremost Bach exp 
one has understood, as he has, how to penetrate into the very 


depths of the master’s intentions.—Berliner Volkszcitung. 


Burmester’s technical geniality and many sidedness are wel 
known Well known, too, the irresistible charm he possesses as 
a magician of Paganini-like type But higher than ali his sur 


prising virtuosity are the entrancing wonders of his cantilene, as 











shown in his “singing” of Bach's air No one can render it lik 
he can It s nds as tl gh haif a dozen beautiful nee s 
were being played by masters in their art.—Fremdenbiatt, Vienna 

In view of his absolutely monumental art, every word of recogni 
tion could only be an insult He is so remarkable, so unrivalled 
so incomparable a musician that I really feel surprised at the 
fact that the public is beginning already t inderstand him!! 
Vienna Neve Musikalische Presse (Advertisement.) 


Decreus to Teach Several Weeks in New York. 





Camille Decreus, the French pianist, wl mpanied 
Ysaye on his tours of 1912-13 and 1913-14, and also Emma 


Calvé a few years ago, will remain in New Y¢ 





first of April (when the present Ysaye tour closes) until 


the end of May, for the purpose of giving piano instruc 
tion and French repertoire (operas and songs) style and 


diction. 


Mr. Decreus enjoys in Paris a lofty reputati AS pian 
ist, teacher and coach (repetiteur) and is too well known 
to render it necessary here to speak of his value as a 
artist He is recognized in Paris as being without rival 
both as coach and as accompanist, this being sufficientl 
attested to by the fact that he wa brought t \merica 
hy Emma Calvé and twice by Ysaye The number of 
American artists who have studied with him in Pari 
considerable. The Musitcat Courter is asked to ar we 





that his New York addres 


treet, or in care of R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway 








A cable from Glasgow eports tha Tina | ne ue 
with sensational cce there “ m sme appeared Dk 
cember ar as soloist wit the he ttish (orchestra The 
Russian pianist is now filling a 1 if ohly nporta 
engagements im (reat Britain ind mecting wit pr 
nounced favor. She will return t America next sea 
under Loudon Charlton's management 

A local band was one day playing at Dunfermlin 
an old weaver cams ip and asked the bandmaster w 
they were playing That the ‘De $01 
emnly replied the bandmaster Ay, man,” re f 
weaver . vi ha’s ? Cl ’ a? iwitt cle it! ru 1 


News 
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MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
PROGRAMS ARE VARIED. 


A Sunday Popular Matinee and an Evening 
Symphony Concert—Ysaye Soloist at the 
Latter—Philharmonic Sings “The Mes- 
siah”—A Brilliant New Year's Day 
Recital—Conservatory Notes. 

Minneapolis, Minn., January 6, 1914. 

W. Scott Woodworth, a local baritone, was partly re- 
sponsible for a crowded house at the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra concert given in the Auditorium Sunday 
afternoon, December 28. He appeared for the second time 
and his singing won him deserved applause. His pro- 
grammed numbers were “Lend Me Your Aid” from 
Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba,” and Emil Oberhoffer’s 
orchestrations of Henshel’s “Salome” and Ries’ “Rhein- 
Wein” song. These last two were very finely set by Mr. 
Oberhoffer. The program began by a delightful reading 
of the “Parting,” march from Raff’s “Lenore” and the 
Overture to “Jessonda” by Spohr. The dramatic material 
for this overture is drawn from a tale by Edward Gehe. 
Arthur Foote’s Four Character Pieces after the “Rubai- 
yat” were played in Minneapolis for the first time. They 
are very interesting. Svendsen’s “Norwegian” rhapsody 
was played in a crisp and refined manner, while the Waltz 
Intermezzo from the “Jewels of Madonna” by Wolf- 
Ferrari was given a spirited rendition. Two majestic 
numbers of Wagner closed a most enjoyable program 
These were the Prelude to “Lohengrin” and the “Ride of 
the Valkyries.” 





nRre*e 
Ysaye was the soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra on Friday evening, January 2, 1914. He 


played the third concerto of Saint-Saens and the G minor 
of Bruch. He was recalled many times and responded to 
an insistent encore by giving a faultless rendition of Saint- 
Saéns’ “Rondo Capriccioso.” The orchestra accompanied 
the Belgian master so well that he expressed himself after- 
wards as being thoroughly satisfied. The orchestra played 
two numbers—the D minor symphony of Cesar Franck 
and Richard Strauss’ rondo “Till Eulenspiegel.” The 
orchestra has played the Franck symphony before—the 
players were much more in sympathy and the blending of 
the instruments was a great improvement over all the play- 
ing ever done before by them. Mr. Oberhoffer gave a 
masterly reading of the Strauss number and the players 
entered wholly into the spirit of the composition. A large 
audience greeted the orchestra, thus the New Year was 
started quite auspiciously. 
nner 


“The Messiah,” sung by the Philharmonic Society, has 
become an institution in this city just as in Lindsburg, 
Kansas. The Philharmonic has had its ups and downs 
but stays together for “The Messiah.” Minneapolis could 
hardly celebrate a Christmas without this performance 
with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra and assisting 
soloists. The Philharmonic chorus sings better each time 
and the whole oratorio had been carefully drilled by J. 
Austin Williams. Emil Oberhoffer directed chorus and 
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PROGRAM OF 
New York Recital, Aeolian Hall 


Saturday Afternoon, January 17th 
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Miss Barstow and Harold Osborn-Smith 


Harold Osborn-Smith at the Piano (A Knabe) 













BARSTOW’S 


Sonata, Op. 78 


ul. 

: ; , ‘ Prelude 

: : ; ‘ Fugue 
m1. 

: ; Sarabande et Musette 

‘ Ng a 


Concerto B minor 














HAROLD OSBORN SMITH, Accompanist 


Concert Direction M. H. Hanson, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


orchestra for the public performance. Minneapolis’ great 
municipal Christmas tree on Bridge Square is the outward 
expression of that same spirit that so characterizes the 
oratorio. Lucille Stevenson, soprano; Alma Johnson- 
Porteous, contralto; Niels Hougard Nielsen, tenor, and G. 
Magnus Schutz, baritone, were the four eminently suc- 
cessful soloists and Hamlin Hunt gave a fine account of 
himself at the organ. 
nerere 
The Musicat Courier correspondent received a pleasant 
call from Garnet G. Hedge, of Brookings, S. D., who con- 
ducted a fine performance of “The Messiah” in his town 
on Christmas Eve. He is in the city making records for 
the South Dakota Immigration Exhibit which will send 
out a private car shortly in the interest of South Dakota. 
unre 
On New Year’s Day Albert Cox, the new local manager, 
elected to give a recital in his all star course. Frances 
Alda was the artist who appeared, being assisted by Frank 
la Forge, composer-pianist, and Gutia Casini, cellist. Mme. 
Alda’s artistry is marked, while her interpretations put her 
easily in the first rank of singers. Her first group of songs 
consisted of four charming old pieces, “Lungi dal caro 
bene,” Secchi; “When the Roses Bloom,” Reichardt; 
“Nymphs and Shepherds,” Purcell, and “Pastorale,” Carey. 
César Franck’s “Panis Angelicus” was sung by Mme. Alda 
with charming simplicity and rare depth of feeling, and 
the prayer from “Tosca” was a superb number. The two 
latter songs were greatly enhanced by cello obbligati. 
Mme. Alda next sang Blech’s dramatic ““Tausend Sterne,” 
heard here for the first time; Grieg’s gay “Lauf der Welt,” 
Sigurd Lie’s “Soft Footed Snow,” and a dainty gavotte 
from “Manon” by Massenet. Two compositions of Frank 
la Forge were beautifully sung by Mme. Alda in the last 
group of songs. Hearty applause marked her each and 
every appearance and she responded to three encores. Mr. 
Casini’s cello numbers were Tschaikowsky’s “Variations on 
a Rococo Theme,” a scherzo by Klengel, and a melodious 
serenade by La Forge. As an encore he played Popper’s 
familiar “Spinning Song.” Frank la Forge is a joy, his 
musicianship is remarkable, and his whole program was 
played from memory. As soloist or accompanist he is 
supreme. 
4 
A musicale was given last Thursday by pupils of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederic C. Freemantel at the Freemantel residence. 
The pupils taking part were: Mrs. John Gorien, Olga Wal- 
quist, Florence French Winnor and Geneviev Cook. Mr. 
and Mrs. Freemantel each sang a group of songs. Mr. 
Freemantel leave this week for Winnipeg, where he is to 
sing in “The Messiah,” and he will also sing twice in 
Brandon, Manitoba. 
nee 


The January Bulletin of the Northwestern Conservatory 
announces that the third term begins on January 26, when 
new classes in harmony and new free classes in ear train- 
ing, sight reading and piano technic will be formed, also 
new gymnasium classes will be orzanized at that time. Al- 
together the enrollment for the coming year is the best in 
the history of the school. The Conservatory has been in 
session during the vacation week for the benefit of those 
students and teachers who preferred to have their work 
continue without interruption. Christmas programs were 
given by children at the Wells Memorial and at the four 
city schools, where the music is taught by the students 
taking the supervisors course in public school music. Wal- 
ton Pyre, head of the Dramatic School, gave a Christmas 
party at the Conservatory on December 23, his pupils in 
expression and dramatic art being the guests. The Con- 
servatory has just issued a pamphlet entitled “The Efi- 
ciency Test, Applied to a School and Its Products,” in 
which is published evidence as to the able fashion in which 
graduates of the Conservatory are meeting the demands, 
social and professional, that are being made upon them in 
their various walks in life. The many friends of Luella 
Bender, 1911 graduate of the Dramatic School, have warm- 
ly welcomed her return to the city and to her pos‘tion 
upon the Conservatory faculty. Much pleasure is antici- 
pated in the programs which Miss Bender is to give at the 
Conservatory during the ensuing month. On Saturday 
morning, January 10, at 11 o'clock, the tenth of the Bectho- 
ven recitals by Frederic Fichtel, pianist, and Heinrich Ritt- 
meister, violinist, will be given in the Conservatory Hall. 

hese concerts are free to the public. At the Student Hour 
of January 7, pupils of the piano, voice and expression 
school will give the program, among them pupils of Misses 
Westoig and Dougherty and of Messrs, Fichtel, Pyres, 
Rittmeister, Vogelsang and Beck. 

neuer 


Harrison Wall Johnson gave the program for the regu- 
lar Saturday morning recital January 10, at the Minne- 
apolis School of Music. Mr. Johnson was in his usual 
most excellent form and gave an authoritative reading of 
the following interesting numbers: Sonate, op. 30, 
Weber; two waltzes (E minor) (D flat major), Chopin ; 
Polonaise, Chopin. Ruth Hillman, soprano, pupil of Stella 
Spears and Helen Fargo, pianist, pupil of Harrison Wall 
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Johnson, assisted in an entertainment given Friday even- 
ing January g in the School Recital Hall. Signor Fabbrini 
is booked for a piano recital in Duluth, February 6. Sig- 
nor Fabbrini gave the first of a series of twelve lecture 
piano recitals Saturday morning, January 10, at 12 o'clock. 
George Riecks, pianist, of the faculty is scheduled to play 
before the members of the Thursday Musical Club at the 
Hotel Leamington, Tuesday, January 13. He will offer 
the “Tragica Sonata” by Edward MacDowell. Margaret 
Distad, contralto, of Sioux City, Iowa, advanced pupil of 
William H. Pontius, will return February 1 to resume her 
Studies. Margaret Hicks, pianist, of the faculty; Alma 
Shirley, soprano, pupil of William H. Pontius, and Edna 
Hills, reader, pupil of Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Holt, will 
furnish a program for Park Improvement 
League at their Field House, January 15. Alma Shirley, 
soprano of Breckenridge, Minnesota, and Myrtle Erickson, 
soprano, of Cooperstown, North Dakota, pupils of William 
H. Pontius, returned January 8 to take up their regular 
work again. 


the Logan 


eRe 

An unusually interesting performance will be given at 
the Minneapolis School of Music, Oratory and Dramatic 
Art, Monday night, January 12, by the dramatic pupils 
under the direction of Mrs. Charles M. Holt and Mary G. 
Kellett. The bill will famous old five-act comedy, 
Ralph Roister Doister, known in the history of the drama 
Dramatic pupils will be as 
Stella Spears, Mrs. 
| and 


ye the 


as the first English comedy. 
sisted by pupils of William H 
W. G. Stockman and G. Fabbrini. Ethel Chilstrom, 
Lucille Ziegelmaier, Alice R. O'C 
pleasing recital of readings and a one-act play at the school 
last Friday night. They Hillman, 
soprana, pupil of Stella Spears, and Helen Fargo, pupil of 
Harrison Wall Johnson. 


Pontius, 


pupils of mnell, gave a 


were assisted by Ruth 


Witma A 


Another Klibansky Pupil Engaged. 


GILMAN 





recently announced the engage 


series of 


The Musicat Courter 
ment of a Klibansky artist pupil to sing in the 
Educational Concerts in New York public school audito- 
riums; Max Jacobs, has just en 
gaged Lalla Bright Cannon for a series of eight concerts 
She, too, is a Klibansky artist-pupil, possessing a beautiful 
style 


who has this in charge, 


voice, temperament and fascinating 


§ SODER-HUEGK 


Famous cer ber correct Voice and Tone L 
Papile prepared for Church, Concert, Opera, Stage. Voice trial by appolotment 
STUDIO : Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, New York City 
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“AMOUR IRLANDAIS.” 


New Musical Sketch by Cecil Fanning and H. B. Turpin 
Heard for First Time. 


An occasion that proved to be of great interest and 
pleasure to the large and distinguished audience im at 
tendance at the Plaza Hotel, New York City, on January 
8, was the presentation of the new Irish musical sketch, 
“Amour Irlandais,” which was written and arranged by 
Cecil Fanning, the American baritone, and his teacher and 
Turpin, 
rhe playlet, in two parts, is ingeniously arranged. The 
a program of typical Iris! 
local coloring 


accompanist, H. B. 
principal idea is to introduce : 
music into which sufficient originality and 
portray the 
found in th 


order to produce and 


nature 


could be infused in 


charming simplicity and pureness of 
original Emerald Isle life, and at the same time 
for the 


song gems which were chosen to be used. 


to prepare 


suitable settings giving of the various old Irish 


The plot is simple in the extreme, being a charming little 


love story with but the two necessary characters, Leisha 


O'Shea and Michael Casey Michael has received a com 





FANNING AS 


MICHAEL 


CECII CASEY 


mission from (himself) the postmaster to deliver a letter 
assured by the 
and C 
Christian country of cold hearted creatures, the letter wa 
but half licked and half licked is no licked at all, and, oh 
the letter widow O'Brien, up in the 
Michael is on his way he 
fair 


so he is postmaster 


bearing bad news, 


‘since the letter is from Canada, nada being a non 


well, anyway, is for the 
hills, and 
dropping in for a 


finds her spinning in front of her cottage, 


cannot resist 


Leisha He 
and a charming 


while 
moment to see the 


little scene ensues during which, incidentally, Leisha ob 
tains the fateful letter and misplaces it. Michael has oc 
casion to sing his love to the fair Leisha; naturally 


that is, for a while 
storm has passed she yields quit 


that and 


enough she will hear nothing about it 


only, because after the 


willingly. Then it is they discover the loss 


search for the widow's letter, find it, and are on their way 


together to deliver it when Michael, 
‘Sure, an’ as the 


reflection 
good 
ye knows nothin’ 


upon due 
xclaims sayin’ is, “No news is 
as true that the trouble 
long,’ and thereupon they destroy 
the letter, ends in happiness.” 

Anna Case, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, was 
the Leisha and Cecil Fanning took the part of Michael 
A happier combination of singing and acting for this sub 
ject could not have been found than in these two splendid 
whose extraordinary versatility made this play an 


news,” it’s just 
about won't trouble ye 


and all 


artists, 
event long to be remembered. 

The sketch presents fourteen songs, and sev- 
eral dance numbers. H. B. Turpin accompanied on the 
piano in his usual efficient manner, adding at all times wit! 
his sympathetic playing to the general enchantment of th 
whole performance. 

The production was given under Mrs. R. W. Hawkes- 
worth’s management, being one of the series of the “Chan 
sons in Crinoline,” which have thus far included only the 
most famous artists of the day. 
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FLORENTINE MUSICAL NOTES. 


Florence, Italy, December 17, 1913. 
Ottario Chellotti, a young graduate of the Conservatory, 
is earning a,great deal of praise by his exquisite violin 
playing. He will doubtless appear in concert in other 
cities in the near future. 
nenre 
Clarence Bird, the leading pianist of Florence, left re- 
cently for the United States, where he is booked for a 
concert tour. ezneRRe 
Mrs. John P. Lennox, of Oak Park, IIL, 
recital at No. 5 Viale Principe Amedeo, 
great applause and many recalls when she sang selections 
“Rigoletto” and a group of English ballads. Mrs. 
is to return to America in April, where she will 





recently gave a 
where she won 


from 
Lennox 
sing in concert. 

nme 
who toured the United States several 
has returned from a visit to 


Mme. Barracchi, 
years ago in grand opera, 





(From the Theosophical Path.) 


“rom ™ RS a al Path.) 

tUST A LAUGHING MICHELANGELO AS A BOY, 
BOY ORY DONATELLO PITTI GALLERY, FLORENCE. 
IN THE MUSEO NA. - 
ZIONCLE, FLORENCE. 


that country and will live here. She has retired from the 
nme 

Signor Lombardi, whose health has greatly improved, has 
given up his home here and moved to Naples. 
\ 
was well sung this week at the 


stage. 


The opera “Manon” 
Teatro della Pergola. 
RRR 
The choir of the American Church of St. James will 
give a sacred concert in the church on January 6, at which 

Bach music will be sung. 
nae 
Asa H. Geeding, of Briarcliff, N. Y., a fine baritone, gave 
a recital last week at No. 2 Piazza Cavour, previous to 
his departure for Naples, where he will resume his studies. 
nar 
A fine musical service was given by the choir in the old 
All Saints’ Day. 
RRR 
The rector of the American Church, Rev. H. R. Wad- 
leigh, enjoys quite a reputation as a singer of church mu- 
sic. He has a rich baritone voice. 
nner 
Constance Dymond gave an organ recital December 4 
at St. Mark’s English Church, at which she acquitted her- 
Joun ALLEN, 


church at Fiesole on 


self well. 





Florence Pauly’s Successful London Debut. 





Florence Pauly, a young American pianist who has been 
studying in London with Mathilde Verne, made a success- 
ful first public appearance at Bechstein Hall in November, 
1913 few excerpts from the London Daily Press 
follow: 


Some 


Miss Pauly, who is a pupil of Mathilde Verne, chose for her share 
of the program the Rach-Liszt organ prelude and fugue in A minor, 
Haydn's variations in F minor, and Schumann's ro- 
mance in B major, In each of these works the young artist, who 
is still on the threshold of her career, showed a ready technic and 
liveliness of musical apprehension, which met with much apprecia- 


tion from her hearers.—Pall Mall Gazette, November 11, 1913. 


theme and 





Miss Pauly, the has a pleasant touch and facile execu- 
tion, which, with the intelligence and understanding which she also 
brought to her task, enabled her to give excellent readings of the 
various things in which she was heard.—-Westminster Gazette, No- 


vember 8, 1013 


pianist, 





Miss Pauly has studied the piano with Mathilde Verne and re- 
fiected credit on her teeacher by her fluent and accurate playing of 
the Bach-Liszt prelude and fugue in A minor and other pieces.— 
Sunday Times, November 9, 1913. (Advertisement.) 





Huhn Quartet to Sing in South. 

The Bruno Huhn Quartet opened a brief tour of the 
South in Clarksburg, W. Va., January 13. The quartet 
has been meeting with pronounced success, singing Mr 
Huhn’s song cycle, “The Divan,” which constitutes the 
first part of the program. The second part is made up 
of miscellaneous numbers by the members of the quartet, 


an organization which Mr. Huhn has brought to a high 
state of development. 





Mme. Leschetizky’s German Tributes. 


Gabrielle Leschetizky, the charming young wife 
of the world renowned teacher of the piano, Professor 
Theodore Leschetizky, has returned to Vienna from an 
extensive series of concert triumphs in the leading Ger 
man centers. The selected at 
random, speak for themselves: 

A pianist to be ranked in the first flight of her 
Power and the joy of production breathe through her renditions, 
which she stamps with the seal of her own individuality without 
prejudice to the composer's inner meaning and intention. Every 
number gushes out of one fresh, bubbling and convincing. 
Both in “forte’’ passages as in her alternating masculine 
energy and dainty fragrance of tone are fully equal to the demands 
which she reproduces, thanks to 
her insight and infallible artistic proportion, in all its 
original warmth and coloring. She holds her audience from be- 
ginning to end.—The Berlin Reichsanzeiger. 





Marie 


subjoined press notices, 


profession. 


mould, 
“piano” 


of each succeeding composition, 
sense of 


What she offers us is the most perfect of its kind.—Berlin Bérsen 
Zeitung. 

Leschetizky! Who would not 
name, of the illustrious maestro to whom 
and training of so many famous pianists! 
we have for once the name and its correlation 
The romantic element predominated in the proud roll call of names 
on the young artist’s program—an element fully in keeping with her 
individuality: for the true charm of her playing lies in what the 
interpretation of the Romanticists indisputably requires—develop- 
ment of the pure singing tone and faithful reproduction of the 
minutest shades of sound.—Taegliche Rundschau, Berlin. 


think, on hearing that 
we owe the discovery 
And here in very truth 
“Nomen et omen!” 


instantly 


The appearance in Dresden of Gabrielle Leschetizky was 
an event awaited with the keenest expectancy. For who should 
be more fitted to represent the world renowned school of the illus- 
trious maestro, than his own wife? Her hearers had no hesitation 
in heartily confirming the brilliant 
her. There was no vain striving 
Brahms or Chopin—each and all were treated with true artistic 
conception and convincing insight. What a contrast between the 
soft girlish face and figure, and the boldly drawn, heroic rendition! 


reports that had gone before 
after effect—Mozart, Beethoven, 











MARIE GABRIELLE LE eey AND HER PET SILK 


GRIFFON,” 


Mme. Leschetizky possesses the pianist’s complete armory: bril- 
liant technic, masculine forte, a piano of rare delicacy, often curi- 
ously subtle in shading, sound rhythm and above all—expression 
held rigorously aloof from the faintest suspicion of sentiment.— 
Dresden Neueste Nachrichten. (Advertisement.) 





Ann Arbor Musical Plans. 

Plans for the twenty-first annual May festival, to be held 
in Hill Auditorium, Ann Arbor, Mich., May 13, 14, 15 and 
16, are rapidly being consummated. Regarding the con- 
certs, Director Stantey has made the following general an- 
nouncement: This year a sixth concert is to be added in 
the form of an organ recital on the Frieze memorial or- 
gan, which, upon its recent transference from University 
Hall to Hill Auditorium, was completely overhauled and 
rebuilt. This concert will be given Saturday afternoon of 
the festival week by Earl V. Moore, the head of the organ 
department of the University School of Music, with Inez 
Barbour, the distinguished American soprano, as soloist. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, with seventy men, 
will appear at the five remaining concerts. The University 
Choral Union of over three hundred voices will take part 
in two concerts, contributing Handel's “Messiah” and El- 
gar’s “Caractacus,” and a chorus of several hundred school 
children will produce Benoit’s “Into the World” at the 
Friday afternoon concert. The following distinguished ar- 
tists have been engaged: Inez Barbour, Alma Gluck and 
Florence Hinkle, sopranos; Margaret Keyes, alto; Ric- 
cardo Martin and Lambert Murphy, tenors; Pasquale 
Amato and Reinald Werrenrath, baritones; Henri Scott, 
bass, and Earl V. Moore, organist. 

The remaining concerts scheduled in the pre-festival 
series are as follows: Choral concert, Marion Green and 
Lucile Stevenson, soloists, January 23; Carl Flesch, violin- 
ist, February 18; Paderewski, pianist, March 2. 

The sale of course tickets for the season has been so 
heavy that in spite of the enormous seating capacity of 
Hill Auditorium (5,000), it is already assured that there 
will be a full house at all of the concerts. C.A.S. 
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Charles W. Clark in the South and West. 


Appended are some of the 
lowed recent appearances in 
Charles W. Clark, the noted baritone. 
remarkable suocess he attained on these 


press criticisms which fol- 
the West and South of 
They tell of the 
occasions : 

Our erstwhile fellow townsman, Charles W. Clark, is a welcome 
guest of the music season, as much for the 
our concert hall as for his past accomplishments. His 
of yesterday afternoon at the Fine Arts 
of littl known modern French songs by 


things he brings to 
program 
Theatre included a group 


Dupare and Faure, which 


displayed the characteristics of his art Four new songs by Lulu 
Jones Downing completed the program—‘‘Apparitions,” “A Vision 
Beautiful,” “june” and “Think No More, Lad.” The audience 
was very appreciative. 

Mr. Clark’s change of style since his residence here has been 


commented upon before. Just what that difference is may be ex 


plained by his rare sympathy with the latter day chanson Its 
color, its of expression its worship of nuance, and its 
literary fidelity to the text writing of the 
French school from those of the other national idioms, Mr. Clark 


altogether remarkable in a 


variety 
have distinguished the 
brings to their interpretation a facility 
technical sense, and a tone of enviable 

Dupare’s “L’Invitation au 
note of the 
Roses d’Ispahan” and “Automne” 
salon writer of undeniably high order of talent. 
is a song of haunting mood and surprisingly 
its. singing. The interpretations, skillful to the 
sought out their shades of mood 
with 
touched them with a rich 


variety. 
“Extase” sounded the 
“Clair de 


Voyage” and 
individual idealist Faure’s Lune,” “Les 
were the expression of the clever 
The second, es 
pecially, adroit treat 
ment. So was 
point of extravagant admiration, 
embellished the turns of the phrase 
professional ear could not be too intent, 
variety of timbres. As a logical result Mr. 
to submit an encore—Debussy’s “Mandoline,’ 


The singer had the invaluable assistance of very good accompan 


such dexterity that the 


Clark was compelled 


sung superbly 


ments played by Gordon Campbell, and from memory.--Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, December 1, 1913. 
Of a recital given by Charles W. Clark. baritone, at Fine Arts 


Theatre, yesterday, there could be heard, owing to competition else 
only the opening group of songs These comprised an air 
wrote to Quinault’s “Cadmus et Her 


“Alceste,” and a 


where, 
from the music which Lully 
mione,” another air from 
third—“Laisse En Paix le 
ry’s opera, “Anacreon chez Polycrate.” 
Mr. Clark sang these pieces with captivating skill, and they are 
kind. The program also con 
Duparc and Faure, as well as a group 
Arthur Dunham and 


the same master’s 


Dieu des Combats’—drawn from Gret 


well worth singing of the finest 
tained songs by Brahms, 
of lyrics by American composers, 
Mrs, Downing 


December 1, 1913. 


two of these 


being residents of Chicago.—Chicago Record-Herald, 





Mr. Clark was in fine trim, singing his Freneh songs with a com 
prehension of their meaning, a shading of tone color and a vocal 
surety highly satisfying He has mastered that elusive art, the 
singing of songs, and we 
of his recital, as he had an interesting program and was 


the mood.—Chicago Post, December 1, 1913. 


were sorry not to be able to hear more 


right in 


For Charles W. Clark's recital a large audience gathered in the 
Fine Arts Theatre and 
every possible virtue of voice and of art to « 


Clark’s French and English numbers 


interpretations that had 
them It 


listened to song 


mmend 


was possible to hear only Mr 


fut these were remarkable, especially attractive being Faure’ 


“Claire de Lune,” wherein the singer sustained a tenuous, frag'l 
tone of exquisite quality. 

He presented two English groups. The first represented Arthur 
Dunham with his song entitled “Pilgrimage,” a worthy work by 


Sidney Homer, with a new song called “Unc'e 


with his “Scorned Love” and “The Fair 


a resident composer; 
Rome”; Kurt Schindler, 
est of All the Stars,” and Campbell 
to his long and worthy list of 
The last is one of the 
American, and Mr. Clark gave 
volume and flexibility of tone, 
text and mood.—Chicago Tribune, 


Tipton with a recent addition 


songs, called “Fool's Soliloquy 


effective written by an 
it with fine feeling, with amazing 


and with a wonderful definition of 


most songs yet 


December 1, 1913 


The building was literally packed All the seats were occupied 


and people were standing in the rear aisles of the big building 


To the artists the 
that they have the opportunity of 


audience was an inspiration. It is seldom 


appearing before so many people 


and they responded to the challenge by throwing themselves into 
their work with unusual abandor As a result the concert was 
far above the average in quality When to a remarkab’y 


added 


even the 


fine and thoroughly schooled voice is the power of pro 
nouncing the words so 
the audience can not help but hear them in all their beauty, sux 
a singer must be considered a great artist Charlies W. Clark pos 
sesses this quality in a remarkable degree and as a result his efforts 
Mr. Clark was at his best last night 

German and English, choosing dram 


English. 


mattentive among 


h 


distinctly that 


were greatly appreciated 

Mr. Clark sang in French, 
atic selections in the forcign 
His art was especially noticeable in his interpretation 


languages and the lyric in 


Four selections by Schubert, “Aufenthalt,” “Das Fischer 
madchen,” “Der Doppelganger” and “Erikonig’ were especially 
well rendered. Mr. Clark’s voice is strong, deep and vibrant and 


“Absent” and “Rev 
all im lighter vein, were 


easily filled the large auditorium Wyman's 
erie” and Sidney Homer's “Uncle Rome,” 
exquisite. Mr. Clark has the reputation of being the only bari 
tone who can go to New York City and make money. His popu 
larity is nation wide 

On the whole the concert eos one of the best that has been 
given in Topeka during the present season.—Topeka Beacon 


The program last night offered a feast of pleasure to those pres 
ent. Three songs of Gretry proved most delightful mediums, for 
the French style and enunciation; Schubert was represented by four 
favorites: “Aufenthalt,” “Das Fischermadchen,” “Der Dopp'e 
ganger.” and “Erikonig.” The three first songs are most charm 
ingly adapted to Mr. Clark's style more closely than does the last 
one with its terrificlike gallop. The fourth group introduced four 
beautiful songs of the American song writer, Sidney Homer, 
need never be known as the husband of Louise Homer, so ex 
quisite are his songs. The audience appreciated very much the 
tragic little story, “How's My Boy?" as interpreted by Mr. Clark, 
and the addition of three more of this writer's songs: “Prospice,” 
“Uncle Rome” and the “Fiddler of Dooney,” made a group of 
songs of the singer's power, and a pleasure of sentiment not soon 
to be forgotten by the audience. The fourth group was devoted 
entirely to Faure. Their bulging modernity was smoothly dis 


who 





guised by legato singing of rare worth. The warm applause that 
followed this group was a fine tribute to the singer. 

Mr. Clark's 
Story of Old,” 
favorit 


“That Sweet 


always a 


encores generously 
“Drink 


a Wyman 


were very 
to Me 
composition, and “Die 


given, 
Thine Eyes,” 
Abloesung,” by Hol- 


Only with 








lander, which were all inimitably interpreted and among his best 


numbers.—Daily Gazette, Burlington, Ia. 

' , . 

Mr. Clark has a 1 w baritone with a very sympathetic quality 
His light work is exquisite in delicacy and tonal sweetness, 


ur litte Classics, 


“Fiddler 





Homer group 
“How's My B 


The singing of the Sidney 





“Prospice Uncle Re and the 


f Dooney made Mr. Clark respond to three beautiful encores 
L’Heure Exquise,” by Hahn; “Drink to Me Only with hine 
Eyes” and “Irish Folk Song,” by Arthur Foote. Mr. Clark's 
program was unique in that, with the exception of one French 


encore, all his songs were in English and German, principally the 


former His enunciation is perfect and adds decided interest to 


his artistic interpretation. He is equally at home in opera, ballad 


“Pagliacci” prologue and 


It Is Enough, “Elijah.” 


of four songs was the heaviest portion of the 


or oratorio work, as the singing of the 


the encore to the last group, from 
‘he Schubert group 
program and “Das Fischermidchen” especially attractive To this 


number Mr. Clark responded to an encore with “Die Ottosung,” 
by Hollander As an encore to his first song, “That Sweet 
of Old,” by John West, request and brought forth a 
tremendous applause for its tender appeal and exquisite diction 

Wichita Daily Eagle, 


™Mory 


was sung by 


November 12, 1913. 





Technic of vocalization. was wonderfully displayed by Mr, Clark 


Shading, tonal surprises and phrasing were excellent. His singing 


was an illustration of a well trained, musical voice The voice is 


CHARLES W. CI 


Day Betore. 


\RK ON THE STEAMSHIP “OLYMPIC 








Morning After 


JOSEF LHEVINNE AND CHARLES W. CLARK ON THI 
“OLY MPI¢ 
built on power but never sacrifices the musical quality for effect 


There was almost a stalwartness in his style which hinted at the 


wonderful success he would have with the Wotan music from “Die 


Walkure.” 


The prologue from “Pagliacci” was noticeable for its excellent 
His encore was 
delightfully 


“Erlkénig” 


enunciation 
West, 
numbers 


‘That Sweet Story of Old,” by John 


which was given Then followed four Schubert 


being especially representative of his art 


One almost w the grim old German fighting to save his sor 
from the icy clasp of death It was Mr. Clark's dramatic song of 
the evening. 

Four songs of lighter vein by Sidney Homer followed. Charm 
and grace marked there “L'Heure Exquise,” “Drink to Me Only 
with Thine Eyes” and “The Irish Folk Song” were encores His 


last group of songs demanded an encore which was a masterfu 





an oratorio which earlier 


Wichita Daily Beacon 


singing of “It Is Enough” from “E 


in his career was a step towards fame 


November 12, 1913 (Advertisement.) 





Carl Flesch’s Recital, February 5. 


the distinguished Hungarian violinist, wil 


New York, 


Carl Flesch, 


give a recital at Carnegie Hall, Thursday af 


ternoon, February 5. 
Mr. Flesch is to 
New York Philharmonic Society 
York Symphony Orchestra. . 


appear this season as soloist with th 
and also with the New 


Alice Nielsen with Haarlem Philharmonic. 


Society of the City of New 


no Id 


The Haarlem Philharmonic 
York (Mrs. Rastus Seneca Ransom, president) will | 
its third musicale of this, its twenty-fourth season, in the 
Astor Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on January 
15. Alice Nielsen will be the artist at this concert. 
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KANSAS CITY HEARS 
CHICAGO CRITIC-PIANIST. 


He Lectures Better Than He Plays the Piano—His Blunders 
Jar—Rumored That “Open Rehearsals” May Precede 
Each Regular Symphony Concert—Need of 
Educating the Public—Coming 
Attractions. 





Kansas City, Mo., January 6, 1914. 
inn, of Chicago, gave a lecture on the 
l Tschaikowsky 


Special attention to 


symphon His remarks were very interest- 
playing was very poor, constant blundering 
irring co! rably on the nerves of many who were 
ic ‘ 
mRe 
‘ »f holiday unrest Kansas City returned to 
itivating herself this afternoon when 
Orchestra gave its third concert of this 
i n il interest was centered in the 
Pathetique” of Tschaikowsky It can 
( B ieved one of his greatest inter- 
intelligent and sympathetic reading 
Fi luctors have been heard here who 
at re than he did. Frederick Curth 
plendid playing of the violin 
e Saint-Saens The Deluge.” He 
" uju Mildred Potter, contralto, 
first time on this program. She 
‘ W fine effect. The group of well 
ngs were esp illy pleasing. It is rumored 
ypen rehearsal” of the orchestra 
rt at a very popular price for the 
rhe need of educating this pub 
é nt of music urgent. The worst 
needs to be shown that it must be 
We give praise and thanks because a few brave 
discouraged, but are willing to teach, and 
1 play f ie public good. Following was the 
for this afternoon: Dramatic overture, “Patrie,” 
Ye Powers Above” (from opera “Rienzi”), 
No. 6, in B minor, “Pathetique,” op. 
prel to “The Deluge,” Saint-Saéns; 
rick J. Curth. Songs Les Papillons” 
( \1 (Vidal), “Orpheus with His Lute” 
Alone upon the Housetops” (Kipling-Gallo- 
(Campbell-Tipton). Swedish rhapsody, 
{ ka Alfiven. C, E. Lewis at the piano. 
RR Ee 
has returned from three years’ 
é 1 two months’ visit here. He has 
val s opera houses throughout Italy with 
le returt m to fulfill contracts there. A 
r been announced 
nenre 
wing p gave Tschaikowsky’s “Festival of 
\ velve characteristic piano pieces) at Miss 
ightly musical Saturday: Gertrude 
} Geral Shepard, Jessie Crosby, Leone Solow, 
Mr lardin Howard, Katherine Martin, Helen Davis, 








Gustav Mahler 


A Study of His Personality and Work 


By PAUL STEFAN 


Translated from the third German edition 
by T. E. CLARK 


Pp. vill and 132 
Price, Cloth, $2.00 net 


this work to 
\ ¥ leading biographical 
3] t of the boo 

and 7 





be considered 
data 
is rather 
opagand 
the tra 
was in 


e caught of 

{ what 

ra ad astra t 

s¢ and unremitting en- 
hat the writer bends his 
ration of the elect fol- 
nce on his thorny, but 
ing ardor with which 
luctive and creative labor 
ery inspiration and high 
f envious and incompre- 


rly analyses of 
f the book, 
eresting 
rraphy, 


Mahler’s composi- 
gre! 
and will be found 
A full list of these 
are contained in the 
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3 East 43d Street New York 





Mme. Ogden Crane’s Birthday Reception. 


In the accompanying photograph (marked by a cross) is 
an excellent picture of the late Mme. Ogden-Crane, whose 
sudden death, while taking tea with a pupil in the latter’s 
apartment in New York, it was our sad duty to record last 
week. 

The photograph was taken at a reception given by this 
well known New York teacher to her pupils on her last 





BIRTHDAY DINNER GIVEN BY MME. OGDEN CRANE 


birthday anniversary, Tuesday evening, December 23. 
Supper was served on that occasion in the Carnegie Hall 
restaurant, to the forty-three pupils who were able to be 


present; many, owing to professional engagements of ne- 
cessity, were forced to be absent. 

Mme. Ogden-Crane was the recipient at that time of 
many beautiful gifts, among them a handsome umbrella 
from her pupils. An illuminated Christmas tree with gifts 
for each one was an attractive feature of the evening en- 
tertainment. Dancing in Mme. Ogden-Crane’s attractive 
studios followed the supper. Among those present were 
Hallett Gilberté, the American composer, and Mrs. Gil- 





TO HER PUPILS, CARNEGIE HALL, 


DECEMBER 33, 1913. 
berté. In view of the successive event, the memory of this 
occasion will assume an added significance to the many 
pupils of this beloved teacher. 





Harriet Robinson. The “Pathetique” symphony was de- 
scribed and played preparatory to the Kansas City Sym- 
phony Orchestra concert. 
Rene 

Plans are being completed for our three seasons of grand 
opera, Paderewski is soon to come and the Flonzaley 
Quartet is on the way, to say nothing of the surprise Miss 
Mitchell is soon to spring at her Monday morning select 
musical, so we are all happy. 

Geneve LICHTENWALTER. 





Falk to Appear with Titta Ruffo. 


Among the most important appearances of the many 
booked for Jules Falk, the violinist, this season, is one with 











jis 


Photo by Mathilde Weil 


JULES FALK. 


Titta Ruffo, the great baritone, in Detroit, January 
The demand for seats for this concert is already so great 
that it will be necessary to give it in one of the armories 
in Detroit. 


10, 


New York Soprano Sings in Olean. 


Inez Barbour, the New York soprano, is to be the solo- 
ist with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra on its spring 
tour. 

On the occasion of her second appearance in Olean, New 
York, on New Year’s Day, in the fifth of the Carter series, 
Miss Barbour received an enthusiastic welcome. 

The Evening Times of that city makes the following 
comment: 





Inez Barbour’s lovely voice delighted a large and representative 
audience at the Auditorium yesterday afternoon, when that most 
popular songstress appeared in the Carter Series. 

Miss Barbour is such an overwhelming favorite that the mere 
announcement of her coming is sufficient to fill the house. Yester- 
day it was noticeable that her always pleasing voice had gained 
greatly in sweetness and compass since her last appearance. 

The Bruch “Ave Mria”’ was sung with an artistic finish that was 
captivating and her rendering of Marion Bauer's “Star-trysts” and 
Weingartner’s “Thou Art a Child” were so beautiful that the audi- 
ence listened in rapt silence, which was followed by a storm of 
applause 

The Olean Evening Herald of January 2, 1914, likewise 
praised the artist as follows: 

Miss Barbour sang as her first number the “Ave Maria,” from 
Rruch’s “Cross of Fire,” with wonderful effect, This great selection 
was splendidly given. 

In her next group of gems that delighted the audience greatly 
were Beethoven's “Der Kuss” and Gretchaninow’s “Berceuse,” 
which were especially delightful. Of her English group too much 
in praise cannot be said, but it might be asserted that Weingart- 
ner’s “Thou Art a Child” was most appreciated. 

Miss Barbour added to the already favorable impression held 
of her work, (Advertisement.) 





Spirit of Song. 
Dear voice that comes to thrill my heart, 
Murmuring gay or mournful song; 
When you are near each day seems bright 
And none too long. 
But when you go from out my heart, 
Though joys may come in happy throng, 
Somehow my eyes are blind to light, 
And right seems wrong. 
Spirit of Song—stay in my heart! 
Let my ears hear your happy voice; 
For when you sing the dark seems bright, 
And I rejoice. 

—Cleveland Leader. 
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NEW YORK BREVITIES. 


American Academy Performance, Thirtieth 
Year—Dambmann Pupils Sing—Gilberte’s 
Songs Sung by Van Hoose—Organist Wal- 

lace Goodrich Plays French Works— 
Demarest’s Wednesday Noon Recit- 








The first performance, thirtieth year, of the American 
Academy of Dramatic Arts and Empire Theatre Dramatic 
School, at the Empire Theatre, January 8, showed quite 
professional-like work on the part of all concerned. There 
was nothing amateur:-h about the performance of “The 
Convict on the Heartu,” in which the following distin- 
guished themselves: David L. Leonard, Albert Gary, Alan 
Foster, Frank Morgan, Everett Hove, Hope Loring, Gene- 
vieve Robinson, Ruth Smith and Clara Thoman. Oi 
these, Misses Thoman and Smith, and Mr. Morgan were 
also in the cast of “Joy,” in which John Holland did espe- 
cially good work. There was no prompting necessary in 
this, either, so that altogether the entire performance, both 
plays, gave satisfaction to the large audience which assem- 
bles at these affairs. Many budding young actors here 
“find themselves,” and are later seen in the large com- 
panies. In the course of seventeen years’ residence, the 
present writer has repeatedly verified this. Associated in 
“Joy” were Olive Tell, Irene Adams, Douglas MacLean, 
Louise Gilmour and Wade Boteler. Good looks, so im- 
portant to actors, characterize this class, which graduates 
in May. In the boxes were well known actors, managers, 
musical people and club women who are regular in at- 
tendance, 


RRR 


Emma A. Dambmann was in charge of the musical pro- 
gram at the New Year's reception given by Mrs. Simon 
Baruch. The Kahn Trio (piano, violin and cello) played 
selections; Rita Wolf, soprano, sang Strauss’ “Standchen” 
and Salter’s “Last Night I Heard,” and two Dambmann 
pupils, Gertrude Gugler and Angelena Cappellano sang 
Their well trained voices charmed the many guests. The 
singing of Mrs. Wolf, a member of the Southland Club, 
sang brilliant solos. Gertrude Gugler has been frequently 
praised in the Musicat Courter; she always pleases, be- 
cause of her expressive contralto voice, clear enunciation 
and pretty appearance. Miss Cappellano is a new pupil of 
Mme. Dambmann; she held the interest of the assemblage 
with her singing of DeKoven’s “Robin Redbreast” and 
“Supposing,” by Bischoff. Mme, Dambmann herself had 
to leave ere the close of the program, being a guest at the 
golden wedding celebration of Mr. and Mrs. Adam Keller. 

nene 

Hallett Gilberté’s five songs, named below, were a feat- 
ure of the concert at Hotel Plaza, January 8. These songs 
were sung with robust vigor by Ellison Van Hoose; clear 
enunciation, and a ringing high B flat in “Spring Sere- 
nade” pleased all hearers. Augustine Haughton, soprano 
sang intelligently songs by Cadman and others, and Will- 
iam A. Parson played very effective piano solos by Mac- 
Dowell (Polonaise in E minor), Rachmaninoff, -Gans 
and Chopin. Mr. Gilberté’s reception by the audience which 
crowded the room was full of heartiness, and he must 


have been pleased with this spirit and interest. His songs: 
Ri TOG 6 Ta indo cntatidentanescdciadscncdignsanensinnvanes Gilberté 
Sprine’s Serenade......... ‘ en aie Gilberté 
A Maiden’s Yea and Nay.......6.05scsceeceees i aves Gilberté 
NE iss iste nehbanks chek debe bdsndaciucarenecesscstaglastecee Gilberté 
Ah, Love, But a Day............ . .Gilberté 


Wallace Goodrich, of Boston, played exclusively French 
organ works at the second of the series of four free re- 
citals under the auspices of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists, at St. Thomas’ P. E. Church, on the evening of 
January 6. T. Tertius Noble, organist of the church, wel- 
comed members of the Guild, who arrived with their offi- 
cial gowns, some of them gorgeous enough for a prime 
minister to wear. About fifty members were in the pro- 
cession as it entered the church, taking seats in front. 
Among these were the following six ladies, members of 
the Guild, Mrs. Boyle, Edith Dixon (Toronto, Canada), 
Kate E. Fox, Miss Grant, Irma R. Courtenay, and Laura 
Schweithelm. Francis A. Mackay, organist and choirmaster 
of the Gaurch of the Redeemer, Chicago, came as guest 
of Clarence Dickinson, and others of prominence present 
were: Dr. William C. Carl, Clifford A. Demarest, H 
Brooks Day, Edmund Jaques, and five ex-Wardens, in- 
cluding present Warden J. Warren Andrews. Most of the 
music was extremely uninteresting; exceptions were the 
melodious Breton “Study in Thirds” by Ropartz, and a 
Franck chorale. The February recital is to be given by 
Frederick Maxson, of Philadelphia, and that of March by 
Harold D. Phillips, of Baltimore. Dr. William C. Carl, 


Clarence Dickinson and S. Lewis Elmer are in charge as 
comunittee of these recitals. 
RRR 

Gurlé Louise Corey, who studied with Mme. Dambmann, 
sang a Christmas program, Carols of many lands, at Notre 
Dame College, Baltimore, Maryland, December 9, winning 
from the Baltimore Star such phrases as “charming per- 
sonality,” “really wonderful voice,” etc. The Washington 
Herald of December 7 tells of her delightful program 
given for blind people at the Library of Congress, 

RRR 

Jacob Riis and his co-workers in social economics must 
have listened to the New Year’s Eve celebration, at the 
“Tree of Light,” in Madison Square, with mixed feelings 
So many people surely never before sang so weakly! If 
the band really numbered one hundred. instruments, it did 
not sound like it; and if there was a choral body to lead 
the singing, then this body had no voices. Percy 
Atherton’s specially written song, “Lord God of Time,” is 
noble, dignified music, well harmonized; the words and 
music were thrown on the screens, and the band played 
the hymn twice ere it was sung; but it was ineffective, no 
one sang. There were no midnight or other chimes, and, 
with the big Metropolitan Tower bells close at hand, this 
too was a disappointment. People did sing “Nearer, My 
and “America,” 
Ann”; but the general spirit of song was lacking 


Lee 


God to Thee,” and some seemed to know 
“St. 
“Taps,” played by the bugle squad, was the one thing that 
had snap and go in it. 
RRR 

Chimes of effective tones are those in the organ played 
by Clifford Church of 
Thirty-fourth street and Park avenue, where he is giving 


Demarest, at the the Messiah, 
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Wednesday noon recitals. January 7 they were heard in 
the second portion of Guilmant’s “Cradle Song,” the bells 
being sweet and in tune; it was a pretty effect because 
used sparingly. Sibelius’s tone poem (originally for or- 
chestra), “Finlandia,” created a notable stir in the audi 
ence, for it is fine music, founded on Finnish melodies 
Organist Demarest, in his literary sketch preceding the 
playing, told the audience it was prohibited performance 
in Finland because of the anti-Russian feeling it created, 
through its beloved melodies. Today, Wednesday, Janu 
ary 14, at noon, he plays his own works, and his larger 
“Pastoral Suite,” which has the following sub-divisons: 
I. Sunrise. II. Rustic Dance. III. Sunset. IV. Thanks- 
giving. The work is found on many organ recital pro- 
grams this season. Following is the all Wagner program 
he will play next Wednesday, January 21, 12 o’clock noon 

Prelude to Lohengrin 

Forest Murmurs from Siegfried 

Good Friday Music from Parsifal. 

Prize Song from Die Meistersinger. 

Pilgrims’ Chorus from Tannhauser, 


T. Tertius Noble played a program of modern works at 
his Wednesday afternoon (four o'clock) recital at St. 
Thomas's Church, January 7. He was assisted by May 
Mukle, the English cellist, whose noble tone, in connection 
with that of the organ, gave pleasure. Mr. Noble an- 
nounces that he will give instruction, organ theory, and 
composition. He also plays an hour of organ music from 
8 to 9 p. m. on Sundays, making the music of popular 
character. aae 

There was a very large attendance at the members meet- 
ing of the Century Theatre Club, held Friday, January 9 
at the Hotel Astor, with Grace Gayler Clark 
siding. Mrs. James N. Ballantine, chairman of study, gave 
a sketch of the life of Stanley Houghton, the playwright, 
so lately deceased and by a strange coincidence had chosen 
“The Dear Departed,” one of his plays to be read by Mrs. 
Thomas Gibson at this time, in planning her winter’s pro- 
grams, several weeks before his death. A synopsis and 
analysis of his works were given by Mary Frank, which 


pre- 





revealed close study and a fine discrimination on her part. 
The next social meeting will be on January 23, when 
Pitts Sandborn will give an analysis of “Der Rosenkava- 
lier,” illustrated by music. 
nae 

Dr. A. Madeley Richardson was guest of the evning at 
the last monthly meeting of the Fraternal Association of 
Musicians, Edward W. 
the latter’s residence-studio. He gave a talk on bey choirs, 
such as he had in England, and in Newport. His three 
daughters, Mary, Hester and Elfrida, illustrated Dr. Rich 
ardson’s talk, it being his opinion that there is no differ- 


Berge, president, January 6, at 


’ 


ence in the method of training a woman’s or a boy's voice. 
Vocal 


chants, 


exercises on vowels, one, two and three parts, 


hymns, in Latin and English both, some of his 


own compositions, and a “breathing contest,” all showed 


his system of training. He takes the ordinary boy, gives 


no voice trial whatever (he has never tried a boy’s voice 


before accepting him) and, using his own system, de 


velops the voice. 


RRR 
John Finnegan, the tenor, has booked the following 
dates People’s Choral Union Concert, Symphony Hall, 
Boston, January 18; concert, Hotel Astor, February 5; 
concert, Rutherford, N. J., February 20. Other engage 
ments are pending. Readers of the Musicat Courter wil! 
recall his unusual success at the Maine festivals held in 
the early autumn, 
RRR 
Gottfried H. Federlein, organist of the Ethical Culture 
Society, will play the following program next Sunday, 
January 18, 4 p. m., at the Auditorium, Sixth-fourth street 


and Central Park West, in his series of free organ recitals 
Rheinberger 
Ischaikowsky 
Federiein 
Federlein 


Pastoral Sonata 
Melodie 
Serenade in B flat 
Scherzo-Pastorale, new 
Spring Song Hi 


Mignon Thomas 


Gavotte from 


Overture, William Tell Rossini 


na ne 

Ida Divinoff, the violinist, who played successfully at the 
John McCormack concerts, with more recent appearances 
at the Mozart Society, Manuscript Society (with 
Wakefield Cadman, in his new trio), with Frances 
Orville Harrold, Catholic 
notices attesting to her success in concerts in Washington, 
Newark and Brooklyn. 


Charles 
Alda, 


Protective Society, etc, has 


RRe 


Wilma Hultgren-Hillberg, the young Swedish pianist, is 


a pupil of Scharwenka, and has played in Berlin, before 


the late King Oscar, with the New York Symphony Or 
chestra, etc surlington, Cedar Rapids and Keokuk papers 
highly praise her playing. Oscar J. Ehrgott is interested 


in her artistic career; she may be reached through him at 
156 Fifth avenue. 

zn ne 
America’s 


folk 


will be appropriately 


Ste- 
honored at a 


The memory of great mg writer, 
phen Collins Foster 
concert consisting entirely of American 
the Modern Music 


(chorus of one hundred), and a New York 


commemorative 


compositions, to be given by Society 


wchestra, at 


Acolian Hall, Friday evening, February 13, 1914. Maggie 
Teyte will be the soloist, and a feature of the program 
will be a group of Foster's songs, including “Old Black 
Joe” and “Suwanee River,” in new harmonizations made 
by Benjamin Lambord, the conductor, which, while en 


riching the effect, entirely preserve the original 
ngs 


tral compositions by 


spirit of 
the s Other numbers of the program will be orches 


MacDowell and Henry F 


orchestra by Edward 


Gilbert, 


works for chorus and surlingame 


Hill, 


with 


and 
Alden Car 


Lambord, 


John 


Blair Fairchild and Benjamin songs 


yrchestra by Arthur Farwell and 
penter. 

nee 
Ritbner, Mus. Doc., of Columbia 


guest of honor at the Chopin Society 


Professor Cornelius 
University, is to be 
and musicale 
132 West Eighty-fifth street, at 8.30 p. m 
nae 

January 5 Cooper Union Hall wa 
Zoellner String Quartet, which is composed of Antoinette 
and Joseph, Jr., Zoellner 


violin, second violin, 


reception tomorrow, Thursday, January 15 


filled to hear th 
Amandus, Joseph, Sr. 
first 


This was the program 


playing 
respectively, viola and cell 


Quartet, op. ®, No. 1 Beethoven 


Adagio molto, from quartet, op. 41, Ne : Schumanr 
Serenade, op. 92, two violins and piano Sinding 
Lecture on Orchestral Instruments, by F. X. Arens 

It was the third concert in the People’s Symphor 
chamber music series, and was listened to with interest 


Mr. Arens, musical director of the society, gave an inter 
esting, instructive talk on the trumpet and cornet, pointing 
tone quality, ete., in the 


out the wide difference as to 


two instruments, illustrated by played by B 
Klatzkin. Passages from the works of Verdi and Wag 
ner were played by him, followed by his own arrangement 
of Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei;’ written for an impressive He- 
brew festival. 


excerpts 
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JOHN McCORMACK’S SINGING 
AROUSES AUSTRALIAN ENTHUSIASM. 
Remarkable Scenes at Sydney, Melbourne and Adelaide— 


The Great Tenor Veritably Mobbed by Admirers— 
Vast Audiences Shout for and Applaud Him. 





















































McCormack’s phenomenal Australian success con 
f eulogizing press notices are at hand, 
f ice forbids their entire reprint. The general 
review vever, may be gleaned from those 
ece er I Mr. McCormack gave his nineteenth con- 
Sydr to a record audience. Of the fifty-one 
n Australia since September 4, thirty-four 
Sydney and Melbourne. 
everywhere have been of the usual Mc 
ind the enthusiasm is said to be tremen 
sil asion The scenes at McCormack’s fare 
in Melbourne, Sydney and Adelaide will, it 
) be forgotten by those who were 
to be present. 
r es follow 


records for Australia 
third Sydney season 


with a sixteenth ap 











lo H oo people were pres 
behir the soloists being as closely packed 
litorium, and the scenes of en 
tement were extraordinary It is 
“ cople have now heard the great Irish 
i) from America in mid-September, 
rd which J. and N lait claimed 
l H i given eleven concerts at 
in Adelaide. five in Brisbane, and 
uking forty-three to date, and at all of 
responding to scenes of emotion 
four, encore at a time Only a 
! itifu ce, perfectly produced 
ichievement, which has involved 

Sydney Herald 
john MeCormack’s concerts at the 
i i pher f enthusiasm. The 
e final 1 vf the season, and 
t ea me man Recall followed 
with emotion and tense expec 
Mr. McCormack's third recall after 
id t me nly he can sing 
n men cheered, and women-—many 
t iwain the tumultuous applause 

H ( Me 

They stood up 
ted I ¢ nearest the tenor 
Men patted ! m the back, and women 
One could see that if it were 
red him all round Sydney in 
we eager than the rest to take his 
At last Mr. McCormack withdrew 
I aw him among a crowd of ad 
n asked, as the deafening applause 

t ‘ ‘ ted a voice 
I sang it once before tonight,” 

7 rybody sughed 

ted Bertram Stevens, of “The Lone 
t ppearance merely increased the tu 

iH ind another song 


I en't a note in my throat left.” 
th hin and cheered and clam 
ble t tiet them, and it was 
e gathering could be compelled 


HIN M’CORMACK MORBBED 
\ Town Haut 
night kept the passages in the 
re was not a single inch of the 
if i The house, in fact. was a record 


lering that in the number of people 


he doors it eclipsed the con 


n 1903 The enthusiasm was on 
i there were regular riots of applause 
I song groups At the end of 


en t , ui sung three encores, and refused 


bed by the occupants of the choir 

bably requir 2 new dress coat after his 
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McCormack has been carrying all 








inging Every evening the house is 





packed, and on Saturday so great was the enthusiasm created, that 
at the end of the program the devoted vocalist was nearly torn, 
limb from limb. by a wildly hysterical audience, worthy, almost, a 
traight jacket; and he had to be saved from their furiously affec 
tionate onslaughts much as they save, but for opposite reasons, an 
It is not 
that Mr. McCormack is one of the world’s greatest tenors, that he 


unpopular umpire at one of our great football matches. 


has a voice of exceptional range, power and beauty of tone color, 
that he has a production well nigh perfect when measured by the 
mathematical canons of his art, that his intellectual appreciation 
of a great aria amounts to genius—no, it is none of these. For 
ther great tenors have faced the same problems here, on a classic 
and high but not so far reaching basis, and the result has been 
comparative failure No, Mr. McCormack is more like to a great 
player upon his instrument, “the audience,” than upon his own 
He gauges the depths of their 
mental art appreciation, the tendency of their desires, the sway of 
their emotions, moving over the whole gamut of their passions, 
much as a l’aderewski would on the notes of his piano, a Sarasate 
Melbourne Punch. 


peculiar instrument, “the voice.” 


the strings of his beloved Amati 


We said of John McCormack on his first visit here, that he 
“walked away from all his rivals.” His farewell season, just con- 
cluded, has endorsed the verdict beyond dispute. ty his versa 


tility, by his art, by his voice of liquid purity—the whole gamut 











R. E. Johnston’s Trio of Great Artists 


YSAYE 


VIOLINIST 


GODOWSKY 


PIANIST 


GERARDY 


VIOLONCELLIST 


Singly or as follows: 


Ysaye and Godowsky, 
Godowsky and Gerardy, 
Ysaye and Gerardy, 
Gerardy, Godowsky and Ysaye. 
This Trio in wonderful programs is booked to appear in 
many cities together. 
For information, address: 
R. EB. JOHNSTON, 1451 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Knabe Piano Used 

















of his musical makeup—he has earned his right and his just due 
There can be no quibble; 
there is no quibble—the dominion is his, and he is the king thereof. 


as the greatest lyric tenor of the age 


lo make an analysis of this musically great young Irishman is no 
easy thing lo find his strongest point is still more difficult, He 
gets you with his voice, he holds you with his sincerity—he grips 
you with his manliness, and commands you with his brain. You 


“We are but men 


remember Tonio in the prolog to “Pagliacci 
with like passions to yourselves,”” a plea for the actor's humanity, 
the natural man with his laughter and tears and joy and sadness. 
McCormack showed this human side all the time You felt he 
was with you, and that you all belonged to one great family, save 
that he, by the grace of God, was a most excellent singer. Not 
so with many large personages They are in the dress circle all 





































the time; you—in the oblivion of the pit! May we take this phase, 
then, as the elemental factor in MeCormack’s success. Long may 
he continue to possess it. The final concert was a scene of abso- 
lutely unparalleled enthusiasm; handkerchiefs waved, while minute 
on minute the Town Hall rang with cheers. It was not until after 
his superb singing of “La Donna Mobile” (the only time the 
“Rigoletto” number was sung by him in Adelaide, and then for 
a man who came 200 miles to hear it!) as a third encore, and a 
final outburst of triumph in his inspired rendering of “The Lord 
Is My Light,” that the capacity audience would let McCormack 
go home. Treble encores were a feature of the night, and the 
tally of contributions for the evening was sixteen. His Australian 
tour has comprised forty-eight concerts, and the toll exacted ap- 
proximately 800 songs! This little bit of statistics is illuminating. 
The big numbers for the two concerts this week were the “Prize 
Song” (“Meistersingers”), finale from Act III, “Boheme” (Leon- 
cavallo), and the exquisite “Un Aura Amorosa,” one of the bright- 
est gems of all his numbers, the Mozart aria was a perfect ex- 
ample of bel canto singing. Then the songs by Harty, Coleridge, 
Taylor, Cadman (a touch of genius in this man), Bamberg, Ban- 
tock, Elgar, and all the old favorites—all given with every quality 
that makes for greatness. There has been no tenor quite like 
McCormack ever heard in Australia, and he will hold that dis- 
tinction for a long while to come. His popularity has been un- 
bounded, and those of us with “eyes to see” recognize in the de- 
parted singer one of the most remarkable vocal products of the 
twentieth century.—The Mail, Adelaide. 


February 5, the Irish tenor is to begin his American 
tour at Vancouver, B. C. He left Sydney on December 
18 for New Zealand, and will sail from Auckland on 
January 16 bound for Vancouver. (Advertisement.) 





Artists for People’s Institute Concerts. 





Walter L. Bogart, musical director of the People’s In- 
stitute, New York, has engaged the following artists for 
Sunday evenings in January, to sing at Cooper Union: 
Eva Emmet Wycoff, soprano; Dorothy Bolton-Call, con- 
tralto; Charles Norman Granville, baritone, and Freder- 
ick Martin, bass. 

It is worthy of note that the People’s Institute is a phil- 
anthropic organization which holds a very high op'nion of 
the value of real art and real artists. It sufficiently proves 
this by the fact that so eminent a musician as Mr, Bogart 
has been engaged to manage its concerts, and also by the 
fact that in his hands has been placed a fund with which 
to engage the best artists available. 





Vera Barstow Bookings. 

Bookings for Vera Barstow show that the popularity of 
the young American violinist is steadily growing. Janu- 
ary 20 she appears at the Toronto National Chorus Fes- 
tival, and has engagements up to March 19, when she will 
be heard with the Troy Vocal Society. 

Harold Osborn-Smith is her able assistant at the piano, 
sonatas played by the two artists occupying conspicuous 
places on the programs. 





It is reported from Washington that society has. turned 
from what are generally believed to be new dances to one 
called the “double shuffle.” What kind of music is dealt 
out is not reported, nor is the trick of the dance given 
away.—Auburn (N. Y.) Citizen. 





JOHN McCORMACK “MOBBED” BY HIS ADMIRERS FOLLOWING A MATINEE CONCERT IN 


MELBOURNE, 





AUSTRALIA. 
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ALMA GLUCK’S TRIUMPHANT RETURN TO NEW YORK: GREATER THAN EVER! 





Extracts From Criticisms of New York Recital January 6, 1914 


Tribune 
MME. GLUCK RETURNS TO SING 


A Lovety Vorce ann a Rirenine Art. 


By H. E. Krehbiel 


If Alma Gluck had not told the readers of The Tribune in 
an interview that she had been studying for several months 
with Mme. Sembrich at her villa in Nice, those of them who 
attended her recital in Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon would 
easily have guessed the fact One-half of her program was 
made up of airs and songs taken from the great artist's list. 
She followed Mme. Sembrich’s plan, too, in devoting the first 
art of the scheme to classical eighteenth century airs (Pergo- 
fesi's “© Serpina penserete,” Handel's “Lusinghe pia care” 
und “OQ Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me,” and the dainty 
“Fingo per mio diletto,” by an unknown composer, in the ar 
rangement made by Pauline Viardot) and the second to some 
of the most admired songs of Schubert, Schumann and Brahms 
(“Der Neugierige,” “Die Forelle,” “Die Lotosblume,” “Frib- 
lingsnacht,” “Die Mainacht” and “Dort in den Weiden”). She 
hegan the third part with another sang which Mme Sembrich 
sings with incomparable grace—one of Rubinstein’s “Spring 
Songs”; it was “Die Kleinen Frihlingsaugen,” not “‘Leise zieht 
durch mein Gemiith.” After that she sang an air from Rimsky 
Korsakow’s opera, “The Czar’s Bride” (one of the high lights 
of the recital), and followed it up with three French songs by 
Charpentier. ‘hen for a closing group she essayed a popular 
appeal with some English songs by Marion Bauer, Arthur Rosen 
stein (her accompanist), John Powell, Sidney Homer and Kurt 
Schindler In this group she gave delight to a large number 
of her hearers 

These hearers were many, very many, They filled nearly all 
the seats in the big hall, and it was obvious from the beginning 
that the interest in the singer was very great. The large popu 
lar interest was justified by Mme. Gluck’s past achievements, 
and was rewarded by a great deal of what she did yesterday 
The lovely quality of her voice, its sheer beauty of timbre, its 
exquisite evenness throughout its range, the finish which she 
has attained in some of the details of vocalization, particularly 
those which are the product of a purely musical instinct, were 
never more in evidence than yesterday, and showed the effects 
of wisely directed study In the air from Rimsky-Korsakow’s 
opera, the purity of her intonation challenged praise, all the 
more because of the fact that its many measures are left with 
ont the support of a harmonic accompaniment It is a de. 
lightful specimen of an artistic production filled with the Spirit 
of Prussian folksong, and though its emotional potentialities 
were not fully disclosed yesterday its purely melodic beauty was 
exquisitely set forth From a popular point of view Mme 
Gluck’s recital was highly successful; from a critical it gave 
promise of a still greater development of natural gifts which are 
almost worthy of being called phenomenal 


Times 


ALMA GLUCK IN RECITAL. 


Hern First Aprearance arrer Returning FroM Stupy WITH 
Mure. Semepaicn 


Alma Gluck, who has just returned from Europe to sing again 
in her native country, can congratulate herself that not many 
artiets, native or foreign, can draw to Carnegie Hall a larger 
audience than was there to hear her song recital yesterday af 
ternoon It was her first appearance after her sojourn abroad, 
during which time she has been studying with Mme Sembrich 
It does credit to her intelligence and sense of the fitness of 
things that. having made a speedy and alto ether unusual suc 
cess in her experience on the stage of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, she should realize that all the art of singing and of 
dramatic impersonation was not yet within her grasp, and that 
she should betake herself away from the plaudits of enthusiastic 
operagoers to put herself under the severe tuition of the one 
perhaps hest able to jo her the most good 

Her admirers and candid well wishers, indeed, found at the 
close of her engagement at the Opera House (which involved 
also much concert singing) that it was time something was done 
to rescue her voice from hard usage and from a manner of 
use not altogether correct Mme. Sembrich has evidently done 
it much good. The voice sounded yesterday more beautiful, 
smooth and even in quality than ever before; more exquisite 
in its transparent color and suave grace It seemed equal 
throughout its range 

Mme. Gluck has a command of some difficult requisites of 
good singing, as a legato style, and the long, sustained tones 
that make Handel's air, “O, Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me?” 
so exacting. In the mirthful songs of the older style Pergolese’s 
“Q Serpina Penserete” and “Fingo per mio diletto” she sang 
with grace, and imparted real charm to her delivery of them 

There was so much beauty of line and phrase and tone in 
her singing of Schumann's “Die Lotosblume” that she was 
enthusiastically called on to repeat it All was clear and 
heantifrl—except the informing spirit of the music Mme. Gluck 
obtained results of exquisite beauty in Grieg’s song, “Im Kahn,” 
which she added and in the air from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s opera, 
“The Czar’s Itride,” a tender melody of Russian folksong char 
acter. sung without accompaniment, except for a few chords at 
the begining and end This she was, for good cause, called 
upen to repeat, as well as one of three son by Gustave Char 
pentier, “Priere.” Her final group was ~ ge Ee in English, 
including one by her accompanist, Arthur Rosenstein In all 
these congs in four languages, Mme. Gluck’s enunciation was 
admirably clear. 


World 
ALMA GLUCK HEARD AGAIN. 


Reck home, after a seasin of coaching with Mme, Sembrich 
at her Italian residence, Alma Gluck, a former favorite soprano 
of the Metropolitan forces 2nd as popular on the concert stage 
gave a recital in Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon. 

big audience greeted the New York prima donna and 
showered her with applause and floral tributes 
me. Glock presented a long and varied program with the 
same style, graciousness and vocal excellence her admirers have 
been taught to expect. Her art, from an_interpretative view 
point, has grown, due probably to Mme. Sembrich’s influence 
This was especially shown in Handel's “O, Sleep, Why Dost 
Thou Leave Me?” a song that Sembrich used to make peculiarly 
her own. 





Evening Telegram 
MISS GLUCK’S RECITAL. 

Very cordial was the welcome which greeted Alma Gluck 
when she stepped on the stage at Carnegie Hall for her song 
recital yesterday afternoon. It is a year since the one time 
member of the Metropolitan Opera Company left for Europ 
to take a course of study under Mme. Sembrich, In her recital 
yesterday she showed the benefits of that training. She has 
improved greatly in technic, in diction and personality. 

An audience which crowded the historic hall from pit to 
dome evidenced its oleasure at the numbers in a diversified 
pregram, and Miss Ginck was generous in her encores. he 
was heard to special advantage in Handel's “Oh, Sleen Why 
Dost Thou Leave Me?” and in Schumann's “Die Lotosblume.” 


ere 


MME. GLUCK SHOWS NEW ART IN SONGS 


Ilsaep Here vor First Time Since Her Return From Srvpies 
im Ewropre, 

Alma Gluck was heard here for the first time since her long 

stay in Europe with Mme. Sembrich, under whose guidance she 


has been studying, in Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon That 
her voice and her art have developed was apparent. The vel 
vety quality of her voice, the control of her vocal apparatus 
anc her musical intelligence all helped to make her recital a 
success There are few artists who can attract a larger audi- 
ence than that which heard her yesterday 

Old airs from Pergolesi and Handel opened the recital Most 
beautiful was the singing of Handel's “Oh, Sleep, Why Dost 


Thou Leave Me?” As a singer of German lieder Mme. Gluck 
was equally successful Schubert's “Der Neugierige” and “Die 
Forelle,” Schumann’s “Die Lotosblume” and “Fruhlingsnacht” 
and Brahms’ “Die Mainacht’ and “Dort in den Wieden” ail 
were sung with excellent effect She was vigorously applauded. 

A long and difficult air from “The Tsar's Bride,” by Rimeky 
Korsakoff, sung without accompaniment, was one of the best 


things of the afternoor It had to be repeated Three French 
songs by Charpentier disclosed the singer's understanding of 
the French school The final 1p was given in English and 


| gro Y 
included songs by Marion Bauer, Arthur Rosensteim John 
Powell, Sidney Homer and Kurt Schindler 

















imer " 
ALMA GLUCK RETURNS; NEW RUSSIAN MUSIC 
Alma Gluck. once a Happy Shade wandering among the fields 


Elysian in the vicinage of Broadway and Fortieth street, has 
apparently forsaken these umbrageous precincts and now, teem 


ingly, would go aroaming ng the path of single brilliance 
which sometimes is discovered and oe = by singers of song. 
She made her appearance in New ork in a recital yesterday 


afternoon in Carnegie Ilall and her present ambitions were dis 
closed in what she attempted! 

Mme. Gluck has srent some matter of months under the 
tutelage of Marcella Sembrich at the latter's villa in Nice, and 
lest this night he forgotten, photographs of Mme Gluck and 
Mme. Sembrich in many postures and in various rooms of the 
Sembrich-Stenge! villa on the Riviera have been duly senth forth 
and printed The world has thus been acquainted with the 
momentous fact that Mme. Gluck has been traversing the 
Elysian fields of bel canto and gathering its flowers, one by one, 
to distribute severally to a yearning public west of la belle 
Savoie. 

Mme. Gluck sang with a purer tone than she had ever before 
revealed here—its production was freer and its natural quality 
therefore more apparent The veice attained greater flexibility 
and the singer had acquired a smooth legato delivery 


Evening Sun 


Much ade about much study here and abroad drew uncommon 
attention to the return of Alma Gluck at Carnegie Hall yesterday 
afternoon after a year with Marcella Sembrich, mistress of song 
The young singer, whose debut ir a New Theater “Werther” is still 
remembered, showed her training in a program of twenty lyrics 
and four languages. It was a chief pleasure of the day to hear 
English sung as she gave it in Handel's “O Sleep, Why Dost 
Thou Leave Me?" which was one of Sembrich’s own songs 
Some further fruits of a serious ambition appeared in the Ger- 
man lieder and Italian airs 

An air from “The Czar’s Pride.” by Rimeky-Korsakoff, was 
sung neither in Russian nor English, but German words, bat 
its bare chant, almost without a note from the piano, was the 
big surprise of the day. Three Charpentier pieces in French 
were less effective, though well timed to the composer's visit 
here next month Marion Pauwer’s “Star Trysts” was a fat 

vy monotone ending in one ereat Tupiter topmote. There were 
other American bits by John Powell Homer, Schindler and Ar- 
thur Rosenstein, who, as accompanist, carned his own encore 

Alma Glack’s admirers turned out a large andience, which 
was not disappointed in her familiar full throated, birdlike song 


= 
ning Globe 


ALMA GLUCK IN SONG RECITAL. 
When Alma Gluck was heard here last, previous to yester 
lay, also in a song recital, some of her sincerest admirers were 
larmed as to the future of her lovely voice It had never 
been a perfectly produced voice, but on this occasion the high 
notes had practically vanished Altogether the prospects for 
Mrs. Gluck seemed dark Soon afterward she betook herself 
to F arope and placed herself under the instruction of a singer 
no less expert than Mme. Sembrich for, it is said a period of 
ten months This course of study was interrupted - a tr 
umphant descent upon London, in which metrepel s Mrs. Gluck 
was hailed as a Rchews mong singers, though it does not 


appear that she danced before the London public; that is to 














Say. any more than the slight jigging wp and down on her toes 
which is always a feature of her platform demeanor 
a the good fr 





It was a pleasure to notice yeste 
vurse of stu 


Mrs. Gluck 


has horne The " ; 
’ orne The high notes have returned to 


1 the voice in 











1 general is produced better than 
f old One is inclined to think that another ten months of 
the same discipline might put the voice where neither Mrs 
Gluck nor her sincerest admirers would have to rry about 
its future for thirty years to come And it is a v that is 
worth the trouble, a voice of beautiful natural quality, a sing 
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larly womanly voice, and with the voice goes a rare Matinctive 





















































grace in song, which doubtless lured the Londoners inte com 
paring Mra. Gluck with the silent | lowa Nor does Mrs. Glu 

show her growth only in the better re forward sinciag 
f her tones and a firmer command her entire sc ale, she has 
advanced also in the interpretation of style She is learning 
to see the elements of a song in their true perspective ' 4. 
just her effects, to build up her climax, to manipulate the close 
ss a skilful architect rears a finely proportioned edifice 

If all these matters hear the stamp of Marcella Sembrich. so 
did the first two sections of Mrs Gluck 8 program whiel we ne 
pure Sembrich The first comprised Serpina’'s air fron ‘La 
Serva _Padrona,” the Hande ir Liusing he 1 re ar 
“Oh, Sleep, Why Dost Thou Me?” and the “Fingo pet 
mio diletto,” which Pauline Viardot arranged from an unknown 
author In the second were Schubert's Der Neugierie nd 
“Die Forelle.” Schumann's “Die Lot: P nd i ~ ~ 
nacht,” and Brahms’ “De { acht md “DD ! a Wes 
ten.” These, with an exception or tw have been ne M “ 
Sembrich’s most famous songs und it was good ‘ : 
Mrs, Gluck’s interpretation a ntinuance of the tradit f 
great teacher Perhaps her best singing ir e whole nce 
was in the divinely beautiful Ss " f Handel's 
‘Sem le.” 

The last two sections t the 1 gra ‘ 1 ef " 
characteristic of Mrs. Gluck, I: f these were R 
stein’s “PF rithlineslied,” n ur f e ( arse fF ' 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, and three songs sepent por 
Sorciéres,” “Priére” and “Les Chevaux de bois The Russ : 
air, which is beth beautif umd dif cing 

npanied, Mrs, Gluck sang exceeding we Of the Cha 
ongs the first is by far the best The last sectior f 
gram consisted of “Star Trysts,” by Marion Rane 
ng song: a pastorale by Arti Rosenete he skilf 
panist of the occasion; two songs by lohn Powell, “Heartse 

id “To a Retterfly,” of which the first half of the first is 
most great; “Way Rown South,” by Sidney Homer. ar Fa 
Spring.” by Kurt Schindler, whic s far f n showing M : 
Schindler at his best 

Though this was a long list gs, made ge bs 
repetition of several, Mra. G : 1G . Im Kahne 
after the second group, and ‘ Psyche part y 
well sung) after the third end there w © sti the 
songs, among them, of « ree I | f € ew t W 
ter.” The udience « led Carnegie H gay te 
evidence of delight fower the f I ere ed 
floral tributes for Mr Gluck ar ething that pe ; 
he a vase Sane aN 

F r ‘ 
ALMA GLUCK’S FIRST RECITAL A BIG sUCC 
Ry S ster RKawling 

Alma Glock reveale herself fres) sterday f 
song recital at Carnegie Hall. The crowded o tees ohiek 
many persons were urned way was sufficient tribute + 
popularity Marcella Sembric i f ti end of 
eding generation, who | heer ( k nat t " 
year, could not have evoked ¢ ' an } 
tion of flowers across the { meg te cy 
really turned ot was not a M mn Sem! ' 
nstitution and Mme, G u " tarting to he = P 
That she will reac th goal, who ca loubt She } t} 
ind hbeanty nd vy <¢€ and ‘ , 

Ta most of ws Mme. Gluck became known th ugh the re 
y x) at the Metropolitan Opera House a few ve um of 
Orpheus and Eurydice,” in which she sang the Hap Shace 
md made us “sit up and take notice” Other and larger parte 
in opera fell to her, hut the Sunday concerts in whi she a 
peared blared a path for her to the recital field. and there he 
found herself Few women without a long nx il cares he 
hind them have reached such a fty plane as Mme. ( ck 1 
reached oe - 

Foento Post 
RECITAL BY ALMA GLUCK 

After several months of study with Mme. Sembrict A} 
Gluck made her firet recital aprearance yesterday aft: ' - 
Carnegie Hall before a large and enth nce. Mee 
Giuck hs always been a favorite with New PR 
both in concert and opera, and never was she dials 
received than yesterda: n Handel ria, “O Sleep Mm : 
Gluck sang with exquisite taste and sin plicity and beaut fui 
diction : ~s 

In the quieter portion of Schuman: Lotosh oe” she wae 
likewise successful. The audience liked it and she repeated it 
doing it as well the second as the first time She sang the 
following song, Schumann's “Frablingsnacht” with much char: 
and freshness sso was Rrahbme’ Die M as he ” 
which suite the singer's voice 1 style exactly 4 er ~4 
to the second she sang Im Kahn” charminet 
This song is ¢ illy cha f the great Norwegian 
but it is always enjoyable : 

It would be a pleasure to hear Mme. Gluck ein . oF ‘ 
Rubinstein’s Oriental songs She ne hie “Fr ng lie a a 
terday It is a pretty song. but it is not specially 
his genius, while those set to Mirza-Schaffy’s we 
tentely and exewisitely color by the Oriental che 
of Hebrew music, in which atmosphere Rubinstein’s mind wae 
atreped This same Oriental lor fille the odd and is eons ting 
atria from Rim«ky-Koreakofl’s “The Cyrar’s Bride” The - 
tive and characteristic Russian air is unaccompanied, the n 
playing only the introduction s shert interlude md a f al 
chord, Mme. Gluck sang the two dificult verses with abe 
lutely perfect pitch No violin could have been more o sabe 
then her voice was when Mr. Rosenstein took m the 
part at the end of each verse The three Charoentic: me 
which followed will not especially enhance the composer's teow 
tation The beet one was “les trois sorciéres.” for in tae 
*trange inftervale and wuncanrt sourcis were appr ‘ n 
cannot be said of the one called “Priére.” Palad ae | he 
which Mme. Glock sang as an encore, was quite another 


ter. The song is lovely, and Mme. Gluck sings it beautif 
and with real feeling 

Her recital ended with a group of songs by Marion RB 
Arthur Rosenet the excellent accor panist lohan P — 
ney Homer and Kurt Schindler ; 
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ELEANOR SPENCER SOLOIST due to her ski ful tactile ability, her pianistic conception, 


her strong and irresistible personality which she infused 
WITH RUSSIAN ORCHESTRA. into it, the number was most successful and was greeted 
with prolonged applause, which finally won a short encore 

from the pianist. 











Gifted American Pianist Scores Another New York 






































Success. Again definiteness of delivery, purity of tone, a strong 
Eleanor Spencer was the soloist with the Russian Sym- sense of rhythm, clearness in the single note as well as 
Orchestra, Modest Altschuler, conductor, Tuesday the octave passages evidenced her masterful technic and 

Jar 6, at Aeolian Hall, New York. While clear mental conception. 


Two other novelties likewise figured among the orches- 
tral numbers: A “March Miniature” (Tschaikowsky) 
and “Symphony No. 1 in E minor” (Ippolitow Ivanow). 
The first written for first and second violins, oboes, flutes 
and clarinets, is a “catchy” characteristic piece suggestive 
of fairy pipers, marching elves, etc. This number was re- 
peated. The symphony No. 1 in E minor offered little 
more than simple, colorful melodies and good well bal- 
anced harmony. Like many Tschaikowsky compositions, 
of whom the composer is a follower, the music is not 
essentially national in flavor. The “Elegia,” which in this 
symphony occupies the customary scherzo position, was 
perhaps the most satisfactory from a standpoint of musi- 
cal depth and finish. 

The other orchestral numbers were: “Andante Canta- 
bile” (for strings) (Tschaikowsky), introduction to the 
fairy tale “Tsar-Saltan” (Rimsky-Korsakow) and an 
overture fantasie, “Romeo and Juliet” (Tschaikowsky). 





Laffitte’s Successes in Boston. 





Appended are a few notices concerning Leon Laffitte’s 
artistic performances in “Tosca” and “Contes d’Hoffman.” 
At a recent matinee performance of “Boheme,” which was 
considered one of the best ever given at the Boston Op- 
era House, Mr. Laffitte as Rodolfo, scored a conspicuous 
triumph both by his fine singing and excellent acting. 
Notices of this performance will appear in a later issuz, 
those following referring only to his “Tosca” and “Hoff- 
man” appearances, 

: “TOSCA” REPEATED—LEON LAFFITTE TAKES PART OF 
ELEANOR SPENCER MARIO FOR FIRST TIME IN BOSTON. 





Laffitte, whose assumption of the part was his first in this city, 
: Rimsky-Korsakow piano concerto in C continued to show that his voice is an effective one, that he has 
not ven for the first time in New York, really @ sense of Puccini's long curved melodies—a thing not yet appre- 
hended by all tenors—and that he acts with fervor and diligence.— 

inist insufficient opportunity to show her é 

. foston Globe, December 23, 1913. 
read f artistic skill in one sense of the word, yet in ieee 

d the true art of the young pianist, for Laffitte sang the music brilliantly, as a rule with a beauty and 
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carrying power in his tones that are not cHaracteristic of many 
tenors.—Boston Post, December 23, 1913- 


— 


LAFFITTE IN “TALES OF HOFIMAN” PLEASES 
AUDIENCE. 

It enjoyed the singing of Mr. Laffitte, who was the new Hoff- 
man in place of Mr. Clement, who cannot return this season. 
The role favors Mr. Laffitte vocally, and the young tenor is as 
finished a singer as his predecessor was, at the same time his 





LEGN LAFFITTE AS RODOLFO IN “LA BOHEME.” 


voice is brighter and more substantial and consequently cau give 
more pleasure to the majority.—Boston Journal, January 1, 1914. 





Mr. Laffitte caused surprise by the large amount of the illusion 
of romance which he infused into his singing. It is a gvod voice 
and in color and nuance he did the music justice.—Boston Globe, 
January 1, 1914. 





Mr. Laffitte found the score of Hoffman exactly suited to his 
voice, which was in admirable condition. His duet with Mme. 
Edvina in the last act was perhaps the most pleasing number in 
the opera.—Boston Evening Record, January 1, 1914. 

(Advertisement.) 





Fabbrini Praised by Westerners. 


Kansas City and Wichita, Kan., papers published the fol- 
lowing in praise of the well known Minneapolis pianist, 
Giuseppe Fabbrini: 

Giuseppe Fabbrini, of Naples, gave the fourth number, four 
charming piano pieces, a Chopin, two by Debussy and the last 
a staccato etude by Rubinstein, substituted for the Martucci 
tarenteila. To praise Fabbrini’s playing is almost superfluous. He 
is such a master of technic, tone and interpretation that a piano 
is no longer a piano; he takes melody from it as a bird sings. 
Fabbrini was encored repeatedly and gave a Beethoven menuett and 
a scherzo by Martucci. 

The second number of the program was a Rubinstein concerto 
in D minor for piano and orchestra, Guiseppe Fabbrini at the piano 
was an inspiration with his masterly playing and the orchestra 
fairly outshone former efforts, in musical abandon and vivacity.— 
Kansas City Post. 








Giuseppe Fabbrini, pianist, was a large part of the afternoon's 
enjoyment. With the orchestra he gave a delightful interpreta- 
tion of Rubinstein’s concerto in D minor. After the concert he 
complimented the organization on its success with this number. His 
other numbers included Debussy, Chopin and Martucci. His first 
encore was the Beethoven minuct. In place of Martucci’s “Taren- 
tella” he played an etude by Rubinstein. His encore was a 
scherzo by Martucci. He has a clean crisp touch, and a virile 
style. He plays with the utmost assurance. With all of this he 
did not forget daintiness and deftly colored the Debussy numbers. 
—The Wichita Beacon. 





The piano recital given by Giuseppe Fabbrini, Italian pian- 
ist, the second of the series of delightful concerts being given 
this winter, was heard by a large and interested audience last 
evening at the Lyceum Theatre, despite the inclement weather. 
The program was one of unusual merit. The last number on the 
program was Rubinstein’s “Staccato,” and Signor Fabbrini played 
the octaves, thirds and chords with wonderful cleverness, Each 
number on the program was heartily applauded, applause that was 
in every sense well deserved. Signor Fabbrini responded to sev- 
eral encores.—The Wichita Eagle. (Advertisement.) 





In Union There Is Wealth. 


It has been decided by the members of the musicians’ 
union that on and after February 1 the price per man for 
orchestra and other work will be $1 per hour. The pres- 
ent charge is $3 per man from 8 to 12, four hours. An- 
other new rule that goes into effect February 1 relates to 
the number of men that may play in an orchestra in Co- 
lumbia Hall. The minimum number after this month wll 
be five—Valley Echo, Westfield, Mass. 
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BY anb “Reviews 


NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS. 


This department is devoted to a review of old and new 
music publications, musical works, musical literary works 
and anything pertaining to the publishing of matters in 
music. 

Only such publications and compositions will be re- 
viewed as are deemed worthy of notice, and the Mu- 
SICAL Courier reserves to itself the privilege of rejection. 
It is also undersiood that any work or composition or 
book reviewed in this column relinquishes its copyright to 
any part or all of its parts so far as a review of the same 
can be applied. This does not mean that the Musicat 
Courier assumes or claims any interest in the copyrights; 
it merely means that we are not to be held for any in- 
fringement of copyright by handling copyright publications 
or works in this department, 

Particular attention given to works of American com- 
posers and their products. 





Henri Laurens, Paris. 

“La Musique Grécorrenne.” Par Dom Augustin Gatard 

This interesting and instructive work is called a descrip 
tive and historical study. R. P. Gatard, of Solesmes, the 
author of the book, has made very clear the supposed mys- 
teries of Gregorian music so that even the general public 
will have little trouble in understanding a musical system 
which has too long been the exclusive property of the few. 

After a summary exposition of the theories and ele- 
ments which form the groundwork of Gregorian melodies 
and an explanation of their interpretation, the learned 
Benedictin traces their history, their alterations—or rather 
the mutilations from which they have suffered for cen 
turies—and their work 
done and in progress by the school at Solesmes is ina great 


restoration. The good already 
measure responsible for the production of this book. Re 
constructed with its true text and rendered in its primi- 
tive purity, Gregorian music is, according to Dom Augus- 
tin Gatard, the finest means of expressing devotion and 
prayer, and, as an art, is the best recitative in existence 
for uttering grief, joy, or hope. 

There are several rare illustrations in the work repro- 
duced from ancient manuscripts and from sources which 
are inaccessible to the layman. If the work had an Eng- 
lish translation we should give more space to it, as it is 
by no means to be classed among the usual musical litera- 
ture of the day. 

As a theoretical work explaining how to read and play 
Gregorian music it is inferior, both in quality and quan- 
tity, to Edwin Evans’ “Modal Accompaniment of Plain 
Chant.” But in historical research the new work in 
French is superior to the practical treatise of the English 
musician. 

Dom Augustin Gatard tells us that the more ancient 


form of Gregorian signs were perfect in indicating 
rhythm, but extremely vague in the notation of the 
melody. The signs showed that the tune was to rise or 


fall, but did not explain precisely how far up or down the 
tune was to go. It required at least five years to train a 
plain chant singer, because he had to learn the entire book 
by heart. The signs were only an aid to the memory. 
Thus it became necessary to put the signs on lines and in 
spaces to indicate the exact pitch of the notes. A modern 
musician, however, finds himself quite at sea when he first 
attempts reading of Gregorian notation. It is easily 
learned, nevertheless; for there are only four lines in- 
stead of five. The underlying principle is the same in both 
notations. When two or three signs are explained it is 
almost child’s play to read the square notes on the four 
lined staff. We think it appropriate here to quote a para- 
graph from Edwin Evans’ practical treatise on Gregorian 
music, otherwise plain chant. 

“The student must thoroughly realize that Gregorian 
scales not only still live; but, as the appointed liturgical 
music of the church, they will continue to do so. Far 
from being in a state of decadence they remain in every 
day use. Thus they quite demand our recognition.” 


Alice Garrigue Mott's Studio News. 





Rita Jolivet, who scored a decided success in Mackaye’s 
play, “A Thousand Years Ago,” now playing at the Shu- 
bert Theatre, New York, is a former pupil of Alice Gar 
rigue Mott, of New York. Miss Jolivet is a Parisian and 
therefore deserves extra credit for her English diction so 
highly praised by newspaper critics. In order to have Rita 
Jolivet versed in Chinese customs for the interpretation of 
the Chinese Princess (Turandot), Alice Garrigue Mott 
was fortunate in being assisted by Tokio Matsuki, the 
celebrated connoisseur of Chinese art. 
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Marcella Craft’s Operatic Fame. 

Marcella Craft, for the last five years soprano of the Royal 
Opera, Munich, is a conspicuous example of the American 
girl who, endowed with great natural gifts as a singer and 
actress, has by industry and perseverance succeeded in 
winning for herself a position in the very first rank of 
operatic singers in Europe. Before leaving America she 
had already won an enviab‘e reputation for herself as a 
concert singer and was known both on the Pacific (she is 
a Californian) and Atlantic coasts, her position as soloist 
at the Christian Science Mother Church in Boston bring- 
ing her into special prominence in New England. 

Miss Craft determined to undertake an operatic career, 
p-epared for same in Milan and Florence and made her 
debut in ltaly with great success. Later going to Ger- 
many, she became leading soprano at Kiel, until her splen- 
did work attracted the attention of the Munich manage- 
ment and she was called to the Royal Opera there, which 





MARCELLA CRAPT. 


is one of the very first operatic houses in Europe. Her 
“Butterfly” is known throughout Germany, and Salome, 
Mimi in “Boheme” and Violetta in “Traviata” are other 
roles in her repertoire which have been conspicuously suc- 
cessful. 

Miss Craft has been away from America for a number 
of years now and will return next fall for a long prom- 
ised visit to her parents, Her many friends and admirers 
of her art will be very glad to welcome her home again 
and to learn that she will be heard in America during the 
season 1914-1915. 





° 7 ° . 

Leefson Pupil with Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Camille Zeckwer, pianist, a pupil of Maurits Leefson, 
director of the Leefson-Hille Conservatory of Music, Phil- 
adelphia, appeared as soloist on January 2 and 3 with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra at the Academy of Music in 
that city. 

Mr. Zeckwer played his own concerto, which he com- 
posed in 1897. The first performance of the first move- 
ment was played that year at a concert of the Philadel- 
phia Manuscript Society by Mr. Zeckwer, who was accom- 
panied by an orchestra conducted by his teacher, Maurits 
Leefson. The first performance of the entire concerto was 
given by Zeckwer on March 10, 1899, also, in Philadelphia. 
He again played it as soloist with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra (Fritz Scheel, conductor) on February 5 and 6, 
1904. In the spring of 1913, Zeckwer played it at a concert 
in Philadelphia. His appearance with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, January 2 and 3 of this year, marked the fourth 
performance of this concerto. 

Following are a few press notices concerning his most 
recent appearance : 

Yesterday's concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra was distinguished 
by the production of the first of the group of compositions by local 
musicians which have been scheduled upon the programs of the 
season. This was a concerto for piano and orchestra in E minor by 
Camille W. Zeckwer, played by the composer. The work was writ- 
ten when the composer was twenty-two years of age . . . and is 
full of melody and vital rhythm; the central movement, the romance, 
is a true lyric of individual character, and the concluding’ tarantelle 
is captivating in its melodic ideas and brilliant in treatment. The 
concerto was played with vigor, clearness and warmth, and was 
accompanied with much spirit and precision, Here and there the 


piano was overpowered by the orchestra, at times because of a too 
great restraint of the pianist. 

Any composer might well be proud of such a “Jugendwerk,” and 
the city may well be proud of the production and encouragement 
of such music.—Evening Telegraph. 





Philadelphia was represented in a creative as well as executive 
capacity on the program by the soloist of the occasion, Camille W. 
Zeckwer, who played his own concerto in brilliant style. Zeckwer 
is more than an admirable pianist. He possesses the real virtuoso 
endowment and surpasses, both technically and in expressiveness, 
many of the celebrated artists of the day. His tone is particularly 
appealing and is capable of a great variety of inflections. Tempera- 
mentally, Zeckwer would undoubtedly be classed with the heroic 
school of players, yet he has a softness and plasticity of playing that 
is almost feminine in delicacy and grace. He belongs, by training, 
to the German school of pianists and it is gratifying to be able to 
add that he is entirely free from mannerisms and expresses himself 
in a normal, rational way. Much as Zeckwer’s playing was enjoyed, 
it was rather subservient to the beauty of the concerto itself—The 
Record. 





A local soloist, in the person of Camille Zeckwer, interpreted his 
own piano concerto at the matinee concert of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra yesterday. The choice of the player and of the work was 
justified. 

Mr. Zeckwer is an excellent performer and an admirable composer 
It does not require the biased viewpoint of musical patriotism to 
find what he has written is a dignified and substantial work, con- 
taining ideas worth presenting offered in honest, mainly, workman- 
like fashion, without claptrap and meretricious artifice. When 
one of our own musical artists has wrought so well, 
the light of the achievement shines upon the whole community 
by refiection, and though the work is not new, its merit is 
such that it may live on to a green old age when much preten- 
tious mediocrity is forgotten. It gives the piano many measures of 
heroic opportunity, but it does not allow any choir of the orchestra 
to remain long in the ranks of the unemployed, and Mr. Zeckwer 
understands the timbre and congenial range of every instrument, 
which is more than can be said of others who have written con- 
certos that exploited the piano and slighted the entourage. 

The audience was delighted with the artist and the three spirited, 
imaginative episodes of his creation, and expressed this pleasure in 
no uncertain terms, to Mr. Zeckwer’s modest acknowledgment.—-The 
Ledger. 





Mr. Zeckwer plays his own concerto in E minor, which he played 
with the local orchestra on February 5 and 6, 1904, but which yes- 
terday proved well worth hearing again, as a work of much merit, 
sound in its musicianship and attractive in variety of musical ex- 
pression and melodious appeal. It is infact, a composition that 
seems to have the quality of endurance and which is worthy a place 
in the repertoire of the best pianists. It was played with excellent 
command by Mr. Zeckwer, who, naturally, understands its import 
ana is able to sound its depths in a convincing manner. With fine 
technique, a pure tone that never becomes harsh or strident, and the 
temperament of a true musician, he met with deserved appreciation 
yesterday and was enthusiastically recalled several times.-The Bulle- 
tin. (Advertisement.) 


New Position for Wolle. 


J. Fred Wolle, the Bethtehem organist and Bach choir 
leader, has been elected to conduct the Harrisburg Choral 
Society for this season, which he will do in addition to his 
work at Bethlehem. A complete account is given in the 
notice reproduced below, and taken from the Harrisburg 
(Pa.) Telegraph of December 31, 1913: 

An enthusiastic meeting of the officers of the Harrisburg Choral 
Society was held last evening at the home of the president of the 
society, John Fox Weiss. Owing to the illness of Dr. W. W. Gil- 
christ, who for the past twenty years has so ably conducted the 
society, it became necessary to choose a successor, it being improb- 
able that Dr. Gilchrist could resume his work with the society for 
at least some time to come, for which universal regret was ex- 
pressed. Dr. J. Fred Wolle, the eminent conductor and organizer 
of the great Bach festival choir of Bethlehem, was unanimously 
se'ected to conduct the society for the coming season. Dr. Wol'le 
is a conductor of magnetic personality and his word as a leader 
is known throughout the length and breadth of the land, he will 
undoubtedly infuse new life and spirit into the society and his pol- 
icies will meet with hearty endorsement. 

Dr, Wolle who was present at the meeting last evening, spoke 
of the splendid personnel of the society and of its reputation for 
fine work in the past, he is hoping for a large enrollment this 
year and all persons are requested to send their names at once to 
Harry M. Bretz, secretary, 222 Market street, Commonwealth Trust 
Building. Aside from the great Bach chorus in Bethlehem, the 
choral society of this city will be the only extra work Dr. Wolle 
will undertake. In the past, all the greatest oratorios and other 
choral work by the greatest composers as well as symphony con- 
certs have been given by this society and it is proposed to main- 
tain the high standard this year by giving Mendelssohn's dramatic 
oratorio of “Elijah” with eminent soloists, and an orchestra com- 
posed of members of the Philadelphia Orchestra to be selected by 
Dr. Wolle, who is personally known to every orchestral player of 
any note in this country. 











Clarence Eddy Opens New Organ. 


Clarence Eddy, the eminent organist, recently opened 
a new organ at Shreveport, La., playing two recitals, on 
Monday and Tuesday evenings, December 22 and 23. Mr. 
Eddy is too well known to the musical world at large for 
it to be necessary at this time to insist upon his greatness 
as an organist. The Picture News, of Shreveport, under 
whose auspices, it appears, these recitals were given, gives 
a long sketch of Mr. Eddy’s life and prints the programs 
of his recitals. 





Conductor of Village Band—What's wrong, Duncan? 

Duncan (cellist)--The drum’s been playin’ ma music and 
I've been playin’ his. 

Conductor—I thocht there was something no just quite 
richt.— Punch. 
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BEATRICE HARRISON IMPROVES BACH. 





Omits Two Movements of Cello Suite with Advantage to 


Composition—Is a Cellist of Very High Rank. 

Beatrice Harrison is so delightfully feminine that it 
seems too masculine to say she has a masterly technic. 
She has her cello entirely under her control, at any rate, 
and can make it whatever she wills. In other 
words, her technical skill is great enough to allow her 
perfect freedom to interpret each composition exactly as 
she feels it and as her intelligence directs. 

A certain author says that women cannot play the violin 
acceptably, because the violin is feminine and will not re- 
This same author omits 


express 


veal its secrets except to a man. 





Photo by the Dover Street Studios, Ltd., London, W. 
BEATRICE HARRISON 


When 
plays this robust tenor-baritone instrument it sounds as if 


to mention the sex of the cello. Beatrice Harrison 
it held no secrets in reserve from the agile fingers and 
sympathetic mind of its feminine charmer. 

At her recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, on Thursday 
afternoon, January 8, she gave a cello recital which proved 
her to be one of the most musical and accomplished cell- 
ists today before the public. Bach’s G major suite, or 
sonata as it is often called, was wisely given without the 
courante and the two minuets, although the program did 
not mention that fact. As a cello solo without accompani- 
ment the suite was long enough with the four movements, 
allemande, and gigue. Boccherini’s 
sonata and Tschaikowsky’s variations are works of widely 
varying styles. once made 
manifest her the 
way in which she treated each work according to its epoch 
and manner. 


prelude, sarabande 

Jeatrice Harrison, however, at 
intelligence and thorough training by 
Her playing of the three short pieces at the 
that of the Dvorak 
number was enough 


end of the program together with 


transcription she gave as an extra 
to stamp her as an artist of very high rank. 
Fauré’s “Elegie” was played with a masculine dgnity 
and breadth, Cesar Cui’s “Orientale” was redolent of the 


spices and plaintiveness of the East, and Hamilton Harty’s 


“Papillons” was as delicate and rapid as a dainty violin 
impromptu. 

There were a large audience and much applause, and a 
great many recalls at the close of the recital. The 
program : 

Sonata in A...... toccherini 
Suite in G os Bach 
Variations (Rococo) Tschaikowsky 
Elegie -Fauré 
Orientale Cesar Cui 
PUIG sci saecasoan bn sebee ves Hamilton Harty 


Philip Spooner Sings at Thursby Musicale. 


At a musicale on Friday afternoon, January 9, given at 
the home of Emma Thursby, Gramercy Park, New York 
City, Philip Spooner, the young tenor, sang two operatic 





arias before a large gathering invited to meet Mme. 
Strakosch known on the operatic stage as Clara Louise 
Kellogg. Mme. Strakosch expressed herself as delighted 
with Mr. Spooner’s singing, and David Bispham, who was 
also one of the artists of note present, applauded heartily. 





Agrees with the Editor. 
[A. M. Borglum, in Omaha, Neb., World Herald, December 2:1, 1913.) 

Reference has already been made in this column of the 
recent visit in Omaha of Leonard Liebling, editor of the 
Musicat Courter, of New York. 

In his observations on Omaha Mr. Liebling opens quite 
a lengthy article with the following paragraph: 

“Omaha, populated by 140,000 souls, the nominal capital 
of the richest agricultural lands of the United States, en- 
joying close trade advantages with Nebraska, Eastern Col 
orado, Western Missouri and Western Iowa, Northern Kan 
sas and South Dakota, doing an annual manufacturing busi 
ness of about $200,000,000, a jobbing business of $145,000, 
ooo, reaching annual bank clearings of $800,000,000, being 
the second largest packing center in the United States 
(6,550,377 head of live stock were handled in Omaha last 
year), fifth or sixth in the national importance of its grain 


the home of the Union Pacific Railroad, the largest 
creamery butter producing center of this continent, the site 


market 


of the world's greatest refinery and smelter for fine ores 
Omaha, the city with all the wealth and progressiveness 
just described, does hardly anything for music and seems 
content to rest its civic fame purely upon its commercial 


1 


achievements and to let the highest forms of artistic cul- 


ture flourish elsewhere 
“If that were not so, Omaha would have a worthy studio 


building in which to house its private teachers of music,” 
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VIOLINIST 


GITTELSON 


“An Artist by the Grace of God.” 
~— ( Berliner Allgemeine Zeitung) 
First American Tour Commencing 
November, 1914 


Management - Wolfischn Musical Bureau 
i West 34th St.. New York 
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Kelly 


Mendelssohn Choir 


and then he goes on to speak of Thomas J and th 


work he has done with the 


It is interesting to read the views presented by Mr Liel 


ling in so terse and concise a manner. Coming as he does 


direct from New York where there are several symphony 


orchestras, grand opera and music schools galore, the 


dearth of these institutions in Western Omaha seems al 
Yet it is so and more is the 


that effort 


most impossible to believe 


pity. It is even sad to realize after effort has 


been made to organize an orchestra as well as musi 
schools, without success 

Why is it, also, that the native teachers of our dear city 
of Omaha, who are striving year after year by hard duty 
and sincere effort, to raise the Western standards of music 
study, music teaching and musical appreciation—why is it 
that these same teachers who are giving the best part of 
their lives and efforts to the musical uplift of Omaha, are 


not recognized and appreciated 


It must be a question of growth and development, If the 
citizens, or the merchants, or the music lovers, and we 
might even say that if the musicians themselves really 


wanted these things in Omaha, it would not be long befor: 
forthcoming And it seems 
that 


years Omaha will have an established orchestra, and with 


they would be more 


probable now than ever. I believe within two 


that will spring up other musical institutions, which will 
quickly fill the long needed want. 
There is a group of musicians who have toiled long and 


faithfully in the field of music in Omaha. A movement is 











now on foot for the banding together of these musicians 
for the uplifting of music and with that will come 
developments. 
cago, we will have an orchestra which will be a credit to 
the city, and music schools which will rank with any in the 
United States. The 
braska as it is in other parts of the 


other 


Let us hope that like Minneapolis, or Chi-. 


student element is the same in Ne 
country, and if they are 


1! 


given the proper conditions for study in Omaha they will 
not find it necessary to go East. 





VARIOUS EVENTS IN NEW HAVEN. 


New 


series of 


Haven, Conn, Jan ary 1O14. 
the New 


possibly, the 


The third of the 
Haven 


concerts given by 


Symphony Orchestra proved, most 


enjoyable of the season. This may be partly due to the 


fact that it was given in the evening, all the others being 


matinees. The program opened with Tschaikowsky’s fifth 


symphony, which was well played, especially the second 








movement, with its strong climaxes, and in contrast, the 
waltz embellished in rich orchestral coloring That Dr 
Parker and his men pleased greatly was shown by the 
spontaneous applause which followed. 
nz ne 
“Feierlicher Einzug,”’ by Richard Strauss, a work for 
gan and orchestra, was given its first hearing here. Harry 
B. Jepson at the organ made considerable of the effective 
parts for that imstrument; especially were the climaxes 
well wrought. Vera Curtis, who formerly resided Con 
necticut and now comes to us with Metropolitan Opera 
House distinction, sang pleasingly, displaying beauty of 
voice and skill in manipulation. “Depuis le Jour,” from 
“Louise” (Carpentier), and a group of songs with Willis 
H. Alling, also a former New Havener, at the piano. w 
helped make up the enjoyable program 
zn ne 
The Yale, Glee, Banjo and Mand urbs ave 1 
turned from their holiday concert tour, having given nine 
concerts in cities between New Haven and New Orlean 
All report a most successful and enjoyable trip 
zn Fe, 
Professor Harry B Jepson giving a series of or 
recitals at Woolsey Hall, Monday afternoons during Jan 


uary and February, and Seth |. Bingham will play on the 


five Mondays in March. Mr. Jepson will also play Sunday 





afternoons, January 11 to February 22. FE. A. Leopoww 
Cisneros in Spain. 
Reproduced herewith is the cover of a recent issue 


La Actualidad, published at Barcelona, Spain, and carrying 

















ELEONORA DE CISNEROS 


a portrait of Eleonora de ( 


soprano, as Orteo 





Myrtle 








ELVYN 


Concert Direction, M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 
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We offer, for the season 1914-15, 
a most carefully selected list of artists 
and virtuesi, all of whom in their 
own particular line of art stand in 
the very front rank. 























The list includes, among others, the 
following : 


PIANISTS 


Mr. Ferruccio Busoni, third tour under our 
management. From October Ist, 1914, to 
February Ist, 1915. 


a 


Mr. Max Pauer, second tour under our man- 
agement. From January Ist to June 3oth, 
IOTS. 

Miss Myrtle Elvyn, the American pianist. 

Second season under our management. 


New—Miss Nora Drewett, of Berlin, native 
of Ireland 


New—Miss Vida Llewellyn, of Berlin, native 
of Chicago. 


VIOLINISTS 


New—Herr Willy Burmester, first visit since 
1808. 


Miss Vera Barstow, the American violinist. 
Second season under our management. 


Mme. Marie Rappold-Berger, Prima Donna, 
Metropolitan Opera House. Third season 


under ouir management. 


New—Mlle. Alice Verlet, French Colorature 
and Dramatic Soprano. Prima Donna 
Paris Grand Opera, Paris. Opera Comique, 
Monte Carlo, Brussels, ete. Recitals and 
Concerts, 


New—-Baroness Signé von Rappé, Swedish 
Soprano, Prima Donna Stockholm and 
Vienna Operas. 

New-—Mrs. King Clark, of Berlin, native of 
Lincoln, Nebr. Mezzo Soprano, who has 
become famous in Europe. 

Miss Helen Stanley, the delight of her Ameri- 
can audiences. Prima Donna Wurzburg, 
Chicago, Montreal Operas. Second season 
under our management. 

Mme. Luella Ohrman, leading Chicago 
Soprano. Second season under our man- 
agement. 

Mme. Florence Blumenschein-Rowe, _ the 


Youngest of America’s Lyric Sopranos. 
Henrietta Wakefield, America’s Great Mezzo- 
Soprano, who returns to our management. 
Mr. Theodore Harrison, of Philadelphia, 
Baritone, who became famous in Europe. 
Mr. Arthur Alexander, the celebrated Paris 
tenor, a Californian, who sings to his own 
accompaniment, and ranks very high. 


Rudolf Berger, leading tenor of the Berlin 


opera, engaged for the New York Metro- 
politan Opera, N. Y. 

Mrs. H, H. A. Beach, the Boston composer, 
in Orchestral Concerts and Recitals of her 
own works. Special engagement for 30 
dates. 


Another Great Attraction will be announced next 
week. 








Concert Direction M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue - - N.Y. 








MILAN HEARS LATEST 
OPERA BY MASCAGNI. 


“p * "Isc id iP, Li and Uni . j— 
Libretto Salacious—Music Better Than the 
Book—Audience Several Times Cries 
“Enough”—Mascagni Conducts— 

The Singers. 

Milan, December 19, 1913. 
That great event, the first performance of the new 
opera, “Parisina” by Mascagni and D’Annunzio has at 
last come to pass. On Monday last she made her initial 
bow to the Milan public and although her coming out did 
not evoke great enthusiasm, her later receptions may be 
more successful. 


Rene 


In the first place, this work of Mascagni’s is not an 
opera but a music drama and the subject is not one to 
compel or even attract sustained interest, nor is the music 
of a character to compensate an audience for such a li- 
bretto In this book Signor d’Annunzio, as in most of his 
work, indulges in the conscious parade of immorality. 
Utterly without excuse is a production of that sort and 
no matter how great the individual talent of the writer, 
it can in nowise give value to nor elevate a deliberately 
salacious theme. Therefore, in order to clothe such ideas 
with music the composer has recourse to very limited 
scope of coloring, for he must always express unrest and 
excitement, with never a moment of repose or exaltation. 
To the best of his ability this was done by Mascagni, but I 








doubt if he has added anything to real musical literature. 
In the first place, there are no sustained lines of melody. If 
he gives promise of some such for a measure or two he 
disappoints by an abrupt change of harmony, which seems, 
to me at least, to have no logical reason for being. This 
occurs repeatedly and one is thus left constantly suspend- 
ed, hoping for a moment of relaxation in which to take 
a deep musical breath, even if it must be of this fetid 
Time and again the overwrought audience 

(“Enough, enough!) 
eaerRre 

Mascagni evidently has abandoned his early style of 
writing (which was far more vigorous and healthy) for 
that of the extreme modernist. With neither the talent 
of a Wagner, a Debussy or a Strauss, he strives to ex- 
press something not of himself and the effort is palpable. 
There is a similarity of treatment between “Parisina” and 
“Pelleas et Melisande” but it is hardly likely that the 
former will have the appeal of the latter nor the endur- 
ance, 


atmosphere. 
groaned, “Basta, basta!” 


nee 

Now to the beauties of the opera, for there are many, 
despite the foregoing criticism. The opera opens with a 
short orchestral prelude, and the curtain rising, discloses 
the palace of D’Este, upon the balconies, the stairways 
and in the courtyards of which are his suite, guests and 
retainers. Their costumes are very elegant and effective. 
La Verde, the associate and woman in waiting of Pari- 
sina, sings, and her song lists and bemoans the dolors of 
life; and here the music is very beautiful with a fine bit 
of melodic contour. The words are a tragedy of nothing. 
As she finishes singing, a chorus, in the distance, is heard 
chanting a prayer for the success of the mariners. This 
is taken up by the chorus on the stage, antiphonally, and 
the effect is superb. The choruses showed splended ¢rill 
and sang with fine fervor. In these choruses of this act 
Mascagni has given something of true beauty and power. 
In fact, in this act the music is forcefully expressive and 
almost virile. A touch of this virility is injected into the 
second act in the form of a chorus, sung by all the people 
after a victory in arms, and expressing gratitude to their 
goddess, La Virgine Nera, for their success. As this 
closes the people withdraw, leaving Parisina and her lover, 
Ugo d’Este, alone together. A prolonged dialogue en- 
sues, then a short duet, and in the growing darkness of 
onesming night they embrace rapturously and sink to the 





rugs at their feet, while the orchestra plays langourously, 
in illustration of the sensuousness of the moment. This 
orchestral movement is ingratiatingly lovely—but oh so 
long! much too long. And again were heard cries of 
“Basta! basta!” 
nrnre 
In the third act, parts of the duet between Parisina and 
Ugo are fine but in this number enters one of those abrupt 
harmonic changes and Ugo, who was singing at the mo- 
ment,*struggled between what he thought to be the note 
and what it really is. A few hisses were heard from the 
auditors. Nicolo d’Este, coming upon the lovers unex- 
pectedly, in his fury at their betrayal of him (the hus- 
band and father), denounces them in a remarkable out- 
burst of splendid melodic invention. The fourth and last 
act offers nothing of much moment. Another duet be- 
tween the lovers, who are confined in a dungeon, is of 
passing interest. 
nRre 
The story complete is as follows: Nicolo d’Este, man 
of many loves and of great facility for extricating him- 
self therefrom, is the husband of Parisina, and father of 
Ugo d’Este, by another mother, Stella dell’Assassino 
Ugo is about twenty-one years of age at this time, and 
very much in love with his step-mother (who is a young 
woman) and she with him. Stella, rejected by Nicolo 
because of her years, wishes to revenge herself upon Pa- 
risina and this she seeks to do through Ugo, in whom she 
strives to arouse hatred for the father (who had put such 
shame upon her) and against Parisina, who had usurped 
Stella’s rightful place. Ugo is torn by two loves, that for 
the mother, and the wife of his father, but aroused to 
anger by his sense of the injustice of his father, he agrees 
to poison Parisina. At this jucture the latter appears on 
the balcony of her palace and Stella hurls forth denuncia- 
tion, crying that Parisina was illegitimate and her father 
had sold her to Nicolo. Parisina is unaware of her ille- 
gitimacy and is stunned by this news. Here the curtain 
descends on the first act—one hour and five minutes long; 
this scene is enacted before or in the courtyard of the 
Palace d’Este. The second act is the scene of a pavilion, 
erected for Parisina, before the chapel of Loretta, tended 
by an order of monks. Parisina, in her misery, wishes 
to bestow all her jewels and finery upon La Virgine Nera, 
the goddess of this order, in the hope of forgiveness avd 
the alleviation of her suffering. While in the midst of 
this act she, her serving women and the monks are 
startled by a cry, “The Schiavonis; the Schiavonis!” They 
are an ancient enemy of the house of D’Este who are ever 
making war upon the latter to try to possess themselves 
of the Virgine Nera. They are successfully repulsed by 
the forces of D’Este, at whose head was Ugo d’Este and 
who has been slightly injured in the fray. (Here is sung 
that splendid hymn to the Virgin.) Ugo is cared for by 
Parisina and the act closes on this scene. 
Ree 
A scene in the chamber of Parisina is the third act. The 
lady reclines before the log fire and is reading. She 
sings presently of her misery and her love and is inter- 
rupted by the coming of her lover. Later her husband 
makes startling entry but not before Parisina has con- 
cealed Ugo behind the curtains of her bed. Nicolo makes 
fruitless search until he sees the outline of a man amid 
the folds of the draperies. To torture Parisina, he thrusts 
his sword through other than the exact place of Ugo’s 
concealment, but unable to restrain himself longer. 
he is in the act of thrusting, through Ugo’s 
body when Parisina draws the curtains, revealing the son. 
A moment of tragic suspense and a superb denunciation 
by the husband and father and a final pronouncement of 
their doom to death by execution. The last act is in the 
dungeon before the execution, wherein the two lovers de- 
clare eternal fidelity and Ugo resists an appeal of his 
mother, Stella, to scorn Parisina, and then the finale. 
nee 
The opera finished at 1.30 a. m., having lasted five hours. 
nee 


The cast was finely chosen. In it were two newcomers: 
Poli Randaccio, the Parisina, and Ippolito Lazzaro, as Ugo 
The former’s voice is, naturally, a good one, but her pro- 
duction is unsure, so that her singing is variable, but gen- 
erally quite agreeable. Her acting is not unusual. Laz- 
zaro possesses a tenor voice of beautiful timbre, warm and 
resonant. It is by far the best voice among tenors that 
I have heard in a long time. He is young—twenty-eight— 
so with proper care he should develop into a splendid sing- 
er. He was in his element in the part and gave to it all 
the candor of youth. The magnificent voice and fine his- 
trionic ability of Carlo Galeffi found full scope in the role 
of Nicolo d’Este, while Luisa Garibaldi was convincing as 
the vengeful Stella. In the two minor parts were two 
splendid singers, Italo Picchi (High Priest) and Giusep- 
pina Bertazzoli (La Verde). Her song at the rise of the 
curtain in the first act was compelling in its magnetic de- 
livery. 


22 
Never does the management of La Scala put on an 
opera where the scenic effects lack in any particular, and 
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in “Parisina” no exception was noted, the scenery being 
lavish. 
RRR 
Mascagni conducted and there was not a moment when 
he was not master, nor did the orchestra lack responsive- 
ness and sympathy. 
nRe 
As can be well imagined, all musical Milan was there, 
notwithstanding the quadrupling of prices. There were 
Puccini, Giordano, Franchetti, Montemezzi, Leoncavallo, 
the Ricordis, the Sonzognos, etc, and all remained till 
the opera was over. Since this first presentation there 
have been three others, and in spite of the entire elimina- 
tion of the fourth act, and many cuts in the second, the 
performances never finish before 1 a. m. 
neRre 
All comments that I have heard respecting the opera 
are far from favorable and I fear it will have a short 
life. FRANKLIN RIKER. 


Rudolf Berger’s Success. 


Mme. Kalna, an American prima donna, met with splen- 
Singer” ‘conferred upon him, is now one of the most popu- 
lar and successful tenors in Germany. At the Berlin Royal 





RUDOLF BERGER IN THE LIBRARY OF HIS BERLIN HOME. 


Opera he is in constant demand for all of the leading roles 
and he appears as guest on other stages in the large cities 
of Germany as often as his time allows. 

Everywhere Berger has been proclaimed a tenor of the 
first rank. 





An American Brunnhilde in Germany. 

Mme. Kalna, an American prima donna, met with splen- 
did success last month at the opera in Crefeld, Germany, 
singing the role of Briinnhilde in “Siegfried.” It wa through 
the influence of the late Parisian conductor, Colonne, that 
Mme. Kalna had the opportunity of studying the Wagner 
roles in Bayreuth. She possesses a fine voice and has 
great dramatic ability, and, besides, she is a woman of ex- 
ceptional beauty. She is a native of Boston, but has been 
living abroad for some years. 





Francis Rogers in Cincinnati and New London. 


Francis Rogers, baritone, sang before the Morning Mu- 
sical Club in Cincinnati on January 12, with Jacques Thi- 
baud, violinist, and Carlos Salzedo, harpist. He will give 
a joint recital in New London, Conn. January 22, with" 
Caroline Hudson-Alexander. 





These operas will be given at the Costanzi (Rome) for 
the first time: Wagner's “Parsifal,” Malipiero’s “Canossa” 
(prize opera in the “Concors del Comune di Roma”), 
Montemezzi’s “Amore dei tre re,” Mascagni’s “Parisina.” 
Operas heard before and to be repeated are: “Tris,” “Car- 
men,” “Damnazione di Faust,” “Lohengrin,” “I Lombardi” 
and “Mefistofele.” 
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The Famous Baritone 


OF THE 


METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


























ENGAGED FOR THE FOLLOWING MAY FESTIVALS 








Cincinnati, Ohio 


(2 Concerts) 
Evanston, Ill. 
Richmond, Va. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
also 
Recitals at Memphis 
and 
Nashville, Tenn. 











For a few remaining open dates in May, address: 


The Redpath Musical Bureau, Cable Bldg., Chicago, III. 








In the Autumn Mr. Amato will 
appear in 


Special Operatic Performances 


in Vienna, Budapest, Berlin and 
eg ee 
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JULIA CULP CONQUERS. 


Famous Dutch Singer Returns and Wins Flattering Tributes 
of Applause from a Large Audience—Her 
Exceptional Art. 


ilp, the Dutch lieder singer, is with us again. One 
a similar statement undoubtedly would have oc- 


casioned an inquiry a$ to its particular significance in our 
musical world, for it was only then that Julia Culp first 
ypeared upon our musical horizon, and like the oft quoted 


,, ee 


nquer 


proceeded 
individual- 


Latin memory, having some and seen, 
And if a Julius stood for so much 

se early days, is it begging the question to pre 
e analogous attributes to a Julia, in these days of 

t suffragetism ? 

Bt that is it may, two days succeeding Mme. Culp’s ar- 
New York, 
se musical calendars Monday afternoon, January 5, 
| been the 
on that day the Dutch singer of songs would again 
Hall, 


al in a capacity house of expectants, upon 


red lettered sinc« announcement that 
begin 
tour with a recital in Carnegie were 
ere to greet her 

With voice 
season, this unique inter 
Schubert, Schu 


English songs, which from 


were not disappointed and art, 
more developed than last 
lieder presented a program of 
Lowe and old 


reassured her place in the front rank of 


Her 


the 


indeed a unique organ and unique method, 


ice, sometimes miscalled a contralto because of 


lepth, fullness, richness and warmth of the lower register, 


, ts : - ‘ 
und in which one also recognizes the beautiful re edy quaiity 
strikingly sympathetic, pure. swe:t 


actable 


‘ in 
e contraito 


wonderfully tr in the upper register, 


making it especially adaptable to this particular branch of 


irt to which she has chosen to devote herself 


(One mart with admiration the smoothness and even’e's 


the Culp scale, wonders at her superb breath control, 


ier purity of diction and charming enunciation 
in both Indeed in 


Mme. Culp appears past mistress of the art. 


vy perf English and German 


il technic, 


But, as every one knows, an instrument may possess per- 


»f tone, be played with due consideration to the 


f style and te and yet leave the listener with an 


Not so with Mme. Culp. 


inic, 


feeling. Hers is a 


insatished 


nation of glorious voice enviable technic and style, 


and refined art, which can but satisfy even the most whim- 
sically fastidious lover of vocal production. Without stage 
mannerisms, unaffected and serious in her delivery, she in- 
fuses into her singing a strong and captivating personality, 
without which, in the highest sense of art, the best equip- 
ment is unsatisfactory. 

“Heimtiches Lieben,” “Des Fischers Liebesgliick,” “Die 
Forelle,’ “Nacht und Traume” (Franz Schubert); “Muss 
es eine Trennung geben,” “Meerfahrt,” “Sonntag,” “Heim- 





JULIA CULP. 


kehr,” “Der Schmied” (Brahms); “Drink To Me Only,” 
“Early One Morning,” “I've Been Roaming,” “Away, 
Away” (Old English); “Der Asra,’ “Die Zufriedenen,” 











CARNEGIE HALL, Tuesday Evening, January 20th, 1914, at 8.15 O’clock 














Of 


FIRST SUBSCRIPTION CONCERT OF 


THE SCHOLA CANTORUM 





New York 
KURT SCHINDLER, Musical Director 














New York Symphony 


JULIA CULP, Soloist 


AND 


Orchestra Walter Damrosch, 





Stabat 


Mater 
Nostro 


O Padre 


The Death of Dido 


Klaerchen’s Songs from Egmont 
Serenade (Staendchen) 
6 Pavane 


(new) 


Dances from Prince Igor 


PROGRAMME 


_ (From Dante’s Purgatory.) 
(New, First Performance in America.) 
For Male Chorus, Orchestra and Organ. 


Mme. Culp and Chorus. 


Chorus and Orchestra. ; 
ode be Chae hinds 6 GAMES 0 Saeed «ae Boredine 
Mme. Culp, Chorus and Orchestra. 


sewereeeees Purcell 


agen Beethoven 
ss bbebnCk O600 beet ea coe see keen Schubert 


dis ats Ue 6.0464 n ko aoe Gabr. Fauré 





Seats $2.00 to 75c. 





Tickets on sale at Hall, also at office of ANTONIA SAWYER, Manager, 1425 Broadway. 
OFFICIAL PIANO FOR SCHOLA CANTORUM, STEINWAY. 


Boxes $25.00 and $15.00 
Telephone 5685 Bryant 


MME. CULP USES KNABE. 








Second Subscription Concert, Carnegie Hall, March 31, 1914. 





Works by Moussorgsky and Modern English Choral Ballads. 











“Madschenwiinsch,” “Abendstunde,” “O  siisse Mutter” 
(Loewe), were her vehicles of expression. 

Subtleness as well as strength characterized the Brahms 
group, especially the “Sonntag,” “Heimkehr” and “Der 
Schmied.” : 

The wonderfully persuasive “Drink To Me Only” and 
the charming “I've Been Roaming” were the choice of the 
English group, while the strongly dramatic Loewe setting 
to Heine’s “Der Asra” and the appealing “Madchen- 
wiinsch” and “O siisse Mutter” were perhaps the most 
favorably received of her final group. The lovely pian- 
issimo with which this singer makes such marked effect 
should also not be lightly passed over. 

From the exceptional welcome accorded the artist at her 
opening recital of her American tour, it would seem that 
Mme. Culp bids fair not only to renew, but to redouble the 
former success with her American admirers. 

Coenraad Bos, Mme. Culp’s countryman, was the ac- 
companist. 


BALTIMORE SECURES NEXT 
CONVENTION OF PHI MU ALPHA. 


Fraternity Again Offers Prize—Free Sunday Organ Reci- 
tals—Boston Symphony Concert —Florestan 
Club Annual Election. 
’Phone, Tuxedo 253 F, } 
213 Pr ct Avenue, Roland Park, 
Baltimore, Md., January 9, 1914. 
August Hoen, who was sent to represent Baltimore 
Kappa Chapter at the Chicago convention of the Phi Mu 
Alpha, secured the next annual meeting of the fraternity 
for Baltimore. This will be an event to be looked forward 
to by local musicians, as it wi!l afford an opportunity for 
getting in touch with musicians all over the country. The 
fraternity has again voted to offer a prize of $100 and a 
gold medallion for the best original composition submitted 
to them. Details will be announced a little later. 
zee 
The free Sunday organ recitals of the Peabody Con- 
servatory were opened last Sunday by Channing Lefebvre, 
who has recently been appointed assistant to Miles Far- 
row, organist and choirmaster of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, New York. Mr. Lefebvre was assisted 
by S. Taylor Scott, baritone. These recitals are given by 
students of the organ department of the Conservatory, 
which is under Harold D. Phillips. They afford an ex- 
cellent opportunity for hearing the “coming” organists. 
RRR 
R. J. Winterbottom gave an organ recital in the city last 
Wednesday night at St. Bartholomew's Church. Most of 
the local musicians of the city were unfortunate enough to 
miss hearing this recital, as it was given on the night of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra concert. It is difficult to 
understand how the congregation, who presumably wanted 
their recital attended, since they advertised it frequently. 
could be so careless as to choose the night of the concert 
of the Boston Orchestra. 
near 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra on Wednesday night 
gave a wonderful presentation of Rachmaninoff's Sym- 
phony in E minor. Teresa Carrefio appeared as soloist, 
playing the Beethoven “Emperor” concerto in E flat major. 
mee 
The seventh Peabody recital was given last Friday by 
Harold Bauer. The program consisted of the Mozart 
fantasie in C minor, Schumann “Papillons,” Chopin B 
minor sonata, Beethoven minuect in E flat, Schubert im- 
promptu in E flat, Mendelssohn “Rondo Capriccioso,” 
Liszt etude in D flat, and a Hungarian dance by Brahms. 
nee 
The first Field Night of 1914 was held at the Florestan 
Club last Tuesday, January 6. Andrew Maquarre, flute 
soloist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and George F. 
Boyle, pianist, were the soloists. Mr. Boyle will be kept 
busy with his many concert engagements this month. 
neue 
“Judas Maccabeus” is to be sung by the choir of the 
Eutaw Place Synagogue on Monday night, January 12. 
This difficult oratorio is a monumental undertaking for a 
church choir, and it speaks well for the caliber of the 
soloists who form this fine body of singers. Hobart Smock 
is the director of the choir, Howard Thatcher organist. 
zene 
At the annual election of officers of the Florestan Club, 
in December, George F. Boyle, Theodor Hemberger and 
Charles H. Bochau were elected to the board of governors, 
which has elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year: President, Harold Randolph; vice-president, Freder- 
ick H. Gottlieb; secretary, W. G. Owst; treasurer, Edwin 
L. Turnbull; chairman of music committee, Frederick R. 
Huber. D. La F. 














One advantage of canned opera is that after the record 
is hought it does not have an attack of temperament and 
refuse to sing—Mt. Vernon (Ohio) Daily Banner. 
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PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA'S 
SUCCESSFUL WESTERN TOUR: 


Quaker City Organization Wins Flattering Press Encomiums 
im Several Large Cities Recently Visited—Brilliant 
Programs and Enthusiastic Audiences. 


Excerpts from the leading newspapers of Cleveland, De- 
troit, Akron, Scranton, Ann Arbor, Pittsburgh and Wash- 
ington, which attest the splendid reception met by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra on its recent tour of the Middle 
West, are given below: 

The audience at the third symphony concert of the season at the 
Grays’ Armory last night enjoyed a rare treat. The Philadelphia 
Orchestra gave the most satisfactory performance it has ever given 
in this city. 

Leopold Stokowski, the director, fairly caused one to hold 
his breath and reverse any previously formed opinion of his work. 

Last night he behaved like a young major and led his musicians 
though 2 rather difficult program in masterly fashion. 

The program opened with “The Bartered Bride” overture and 
closed with the wild “Ride of the Valkyries.” These things were 
played with a thoughtful interpretation, but they seemed to be 
merely the antepasto and the champagne of the splendid banquet 
afforded in the symphony. 

Mr. Stokowski gave this number a rarely sympathetic treatment, 





conducting without a score. 

And last night Stokowski brought out all of these intimate 
suggestions of the score, revealing in a mot impressive manner 
the message of an unappreciated composer—and bringing glory to 
the composer and to himself. It was a splendid performance in 
every detail.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





The plaster paris lady on the proscenium of the Grays Armory 
stage, who all her life long has gazed upon audiences with open 
yet mute lips, almost seemed to sing with joy last night under the 
spell that Leopold Stokowski and his Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra wove with their stirring music. 

It was music of such vigor, of such youthfué freshness and clean 
cut emotional qualities and so far removed from the academic, 
the trite or the superesthetic as to make the audience burst into 
spontaneous and whole souled applause at the completion of each 
orchestral number. 

Stokowski has played many fine programs in Cleveland, but the 
one he directed last night was the finest of all. Some clairvoyant, 
divining the sort of music that Stokowski was to make or else 
thinking it time that Cleveland should show the director some par- 
ticular mark of its favor, sent him a gilded laurel wreath It was 
with surprise that Stokowski received it, but the audience showed 
the unanimity of its feelings toward him by as mighty an uproar of 
applause as has ever filled the armory. 

Stokowski is a modern in his scorning of the pretty, the senti- 
mental and the conventional and in his elevation of the individual, 
the emotional and the vital. You cannot leave his concerts with 
the same feelings with which you entered them. It you come to 
him weary, indifferent, self satisfied you must leave him freshened, 
moved and stimulated into a dissatisfaction with self. 

If you have any sensibilities or emotions that have not 
deadened by the cocaime of the classical or devitalized by the neu- 
roticism of some of the moderns, then Stokowski will reach them 
with his playing and reach them in a manner that refreshes, stim- 
ulates and ennobles. 

Stokowski is a healthy experience. His nervous force, his tense- 
ness and his intense emotional energy communicate themselves di- 
rectly to his hearers. He may lack lucidity, poise and polish at 
times, but he feels deeply and his emotions are of the healthful, 
manly sort that in force and power make him seem almost a 
primitive in comparison with some of the pale purveyors of the 
feminine and sweet in music who have come this way. He is one 
of America’s most original and able of directors and deserves some- 
what more than he has yet received in this town.—Cleveland Leader, 


been 





That most youthful of all leaders of great symphony orchestras, 
Leopold Stokowski, conducted the Philadelphia Orchestra through 
a rich and varied program in the Tuesday Musical Club course 
Thursday evening at Music Hall. Mr. Stokowski reaffirmed Akron's 
intelligent verdict of his last appearance, when he was hailed as 
a marvel, The year has added to his artistry and deepened his 
control. Beyond a doubt here is the man of the future. 

The orchestration was all that could be desired in the vorspiel and 
lichestod from “Tristan und Isolde,” the last number on the program 
and the best. Dvordk’s symphonie in E minor was also excellently 
done, the scherzo receiving the most abundant praise from the 
appreciative audience. Its light and cheery phrasing caught the 
ear of the audience.—Akron Beacon Journal. : 





For the fourth time in four years Akron watched Stokowski 
hypnotize the Philadelphia Orchestra into a brilliant performance 
at the second Tuesday musical evening concert Thursday at Music 
Hall. Always reaching the heights in orchestral development, the 
Philadelphia organization has not suffered through the many new 
members because of the indomitable will of the conductor. The 
violins have been perfected to a fineness of melody unattained by 
these men before. The love drama of “Tristan and Isolde,” em- 
bodying the unquenchable desire and thirst of love, with its pierc- 
ing sadness and sweetness was so delicately handled that it ful- 
filled the composer's purpose of carrying the listeners through the 
fairy forests to witness the lover's delight and misery. 

The New World symphony, by Dvordk, was interesting because 
of its attempt to stand for the spirit of American music. The first 
movement sparkles with new ideas in music, new thoughts and 
doings of a new world; the second movement is one of those 
musical stories that cannot be grasped with the first hearing. Its 
message, like the “Faust” epic, comes only with experience, and 
is not so interesting as the other movements.—Axron Press. 

The coming of Leopold Stokowski to Detroit always invites after 
reflection. When Mr. Stokowski paid his first visit to this city at 
the head of the Cincinnati Orchestra he was scarcely more than 4 
boy in years. Even today as the leader of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra he still retains the first flush of early manhood, and prob- 
ably is younger than any of the men whom he directs. 

Yet Stokowski stands already one of the three genuinely great 
symphony orchestra conductors of America. There are other men 
who are good conductors, bet only three who hold commanding 
positions—Dr. Muck, of the Boston Orchestra; Frederick Stock, of 
the Chicago Orchestra, and Leopold Stekowski, of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 

Dr. Muck has high scholarship, insight and passion. Mr. Stock 
is a mighty drill master and a poet. Mr. Stokowski is a genius, 





but a genius with a clear understanding of the fundamental value 
of hard work. 

A year or two ago, Stokowski seemed to stand a a parting of 
the ways in his career. He had reached a place where he must 
decide cither to become a “‘prima donna” conductor after the style 
of Arthur Nikisch, or to take in hand his enthusiasm and his 
boundless capacity for passionate utterance and make them his 
Servants rather than his masters. Happily for himself and the 
world, he chose the wiser part. Today, though he speaks through 
his orchestra in tone and cadence and climax as highly inspired as 
ever, many. things indicate that he has turned definitely into the 
way. that leads to lasting honor and continual growth. If he con- 
tinues as he has begun, it is scarcely too much to prophesy that he 
will become one of the greatest conductors the world has known.— 
Editorial in Detroit Free Press. 





The orchestra played the work as only a virtuoso organization 
conducted by a man of brilliant imagination could play it. 
From a less capable body of musicians it would become 
tedious. Thaddeus Rich played the incidental violin solos 


Splendidly given also was “The Bartered Bride,” 
of tone coloring and grace in 
this work highly 
pleasing, the 


with much charm. 
the precision of attack, the variety 
phrasing making the performance of 
The two 
with its combination 
novelty. The atidience was not 
peated.— Pittsburgh Post. 


enjoyable. 


smaller numbers were very “Pracludium,” 


of grace and piquancy, proving a charming 


content until the valse was re 


The world famous Philadelphia Orchestra rendered the second of 
the Choral Union programs last night in Hill Auditorium. To have 
an organization such as the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra ap 
pear in Ann Arbor is an event of more than ordinary importance 
and one of the largest crowds ever seated in the new auditorium 


derived the greatest pleasure from the splendid repertory pre- 
sented, 
The reception given to Mr. Stokowski and his unexcelled band 


of musicisns was enthusiastic in the extreme and the young leader 
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recalled again and again, until a finale encore was given 
Mr. Stokowskj proved himself a conductor of genius, and inspires 
his men so that they are completely under his spell and follow his 
slightest wish. Teo much this unrivaled leader 
and his wonderful band of artists, cach one an accomplished mu 


sician of the highest 


was 


cannot be said of 


order Ann Arbor Daily Times News. 
If Colonel Roosevelt had devoted his life to music instead of to 
politics and letters, he would have been just the sort of musician 
Leopold Stokowski is. Which is equivalent to saying that the 
gathering in the Armory last night to hear tne Philadelphia Sym 
phony Orchestra, under the baton of Stokowski was now thrilled 
thrilled by a stirring program 

But as enjoyable as was the interesting was 
the directing of Stokowski He seems galvanized 
times, stirring his men by the flash of his eye and 
shaking of his band Again, his baton, held delicately between first 
finger and thumb, the other fingers upraised fan fashion, he coaxes 
them on, or reproves them like a fatherly schoolmaster with his 
charges. Never did his band show the least hesitancy about catch 
ing his spirit and obeying his will; he made them feel the music 
as he felt it and it was conceived by his mind and born of their 
hands, his offspring 

Finesse and fire are both within his scope; now he is warm and 
tender, bringing the sweeping waves; now he is 
vivid and authoritative of string 
and brass. 

Always is evident his eminently 
nature, Which saves him from extravagance, but does not curb his 
individuality.— Detroit News. 


and now charmed, but mostly 


program, just as 
imto action at 


the nervous 


melody in 
calling forth majestic 


great 
utterances 


sane and well balanced musical 





Once in a while a great man arises who forces recognition 
before he is dead. President Wilson is doing so, for instance, 
while Mr. Taft, who was execrated while he was alive, is now 
beginning to receive bouquets and sympathy Leopold Stokow+ki 


is im the former class. And yet revognition is scarcely the word 
It implies a distant bow, a faint smile; but the attitude of the 


concert goer toward Stokowski tends to be “Dee-lighted to see you 
again; what'll you have?” 

Mr. Sitokowski made no mistake in going to 
untying himself from the strings of the women of 
sexes who controlled the destinies of the Cincinnati Orchestra. ie 
has been given a freer rein, and he has been able to build up a 
band which vies in excellence with those of Boston and Chicago. 
The audience which heard the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 
in the Light Guard Armory, Wednesday evening, in the third con- 
cert of the Orchestral Association's compre 
hend that a great improvement has been 
since last year. Never, perhaps, has a better 
heard in Detroit; and the strings and 
Never has an orchestra been heard which 
spell of its conductor, 
ski's extraordinarily long 
and his wonderful left hand, eloquent to its finger 
if they had no volition of their own—as if their 
responding only to the mind of the man on the podium, speaking 
Detroit 


Philadelphia and 


apron both 


course, was able to 
orchestra 


been 


excellent 


made in the 
brass section 
woodwind were 


was more under the 
The Philadelphia musicians, under Stokow 
baton, which is like a wizard’s wand, 
tips, played as 
instruments were 


to the least inclination of his will Times, 


—_— 

Leopold Stokowski and his Philadelphia Orchestra played a mem 
orable program at the Detroit striking the 
high note of pure musical interest for the season. 


Armory last evening, 
It is not possible to take Stokowski as a matter of course There 
nevous energy about his conduct 
his readings, which demand 
He pos- 


for temperamental 


is an individuality, an insistent 
ing, &@ pouring forth of 
and receive constantly recurring admiration and wonder. 


sesses what 


genias in all 


seems to be an unceasing passion 
expression, but it is a passion held in check by a mental poise that 
insures outflowing in superiatively nice attune with the exigencies 
of each occasion 

Since Mr. Stokowski brought 
last season he has gone a 


choirs is 


the Philadelphia Orchestra her: 
distance in its upbuilding The 
balance between the gauged to trigger, 
string section has gained a Clarity and exquisite purity of 
approaching that hitherto possessed only by the strings of the Boe 
ton and Chicago Orchestras. 

It was, however, in the immensely difficult and exacting Venu» 
berg music that Mr. Stokowski and his men showed to the ful! 
their capabilities and resources. The score has been 
here even by the Boston Orchestra, but never more opulently, or 
with mere glowing, yet might 
add, never with finer exhibition of technical perfection, than it was 


long 
a hair and the 


tone 


interpreted 


well ordered passion, one almost 


last evening.—Detroit Free Press 


—_—_— 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, conductor, gave 
the first of a series of three concerts yesterday afternoon a the 
New Theatre. Josef 
minor concerto; the orchestra 


National Hofmann played Schumann's A 


numbers were Brahms’ first sym 


phony C minor, and the Vorspie! and Liebestod from “Tristan and 
of Wagner. 
Those who say that Brahms is crabbed, unmelodious and abstract 


Isolde” 


have not heard this symphony in C minor These may have been 
of the audience, but they could not have heard There is noth 
ing more divinely melodious in musica] literature than the long 


sustained themes of the andante; nothing more beautiful than the 


horn theme, repeated by the flute and woodwind in the last move 


ment Whoever knows his Beethoven must recognize a kinship 
between him and Brahms in the allegretto movement, and sturdy 
and stimulating contrapuntal work of the finale The first move 


ment might be termed crabbed; it certainly has not the suave 


elegance, the complaisant phrase of Mendelssohn, for example 


The progress from the first measure to the final double bar of 


the movement is through one succession of bold unexpected change 


there comes to the mind the line ' 
struggle 


composition 


of harmony involuntarily 


Browning: “A light will through these words at last 


Throughout the entire the hearer marvels at the ric 


abundance of ideas; an almost tumultuous surge of ideas If ever 


a brain teemed with musical thought that, surely, was Brahms 


but the man disdained to make his thoughts flow in easy, smvot! 


What a 


pompous, or 


facile phrases feeling of sincerity this work brings with 


it There is no overworked-for-novelty’ssake phrase 


in the entire composition. And how much thought and sympathetic 
understanding Mr Stokowski has 


thie work, His 


devoted to this study of 


reading was «4 scholarly illumination His 


phrasing is the perfection of sentence making; the themes stand 


out in bold outline, and the timbres of the different instruments 


are combined and recombined with perfection of skill in coloring 


progression of ideas, with a 
That 


listener for the charm of the 


always subordinating the details to the 


comprehending view of the work as a whole comprehension 


inspires a fecling in the close texture 


the architectural strength of thie work In the “Tristan and 


Isolde,” Mr. Stokowski, while fully alive to the dramatic intent 


lifts the piece into the realm of spiritual lyric beauty Washington 
Heraid. 
-_—-——- 

The first performance im a series of three engagements by the 


Vhiladeiphia Orchestra, under the direction of Leopold Stokowsk 


with Josef Hofmann as the vist, was given yesterday afternoon 
at the National Theatre The combinatioN of a leader and a solo 
ist of the younger generation, both having more than justified the 
prophecies of their childhood, made possible a performance of 
notable excellence 

Just ome year ago this fall Leopold Stokowski assumed charge 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra Without any wunuewal demonstra 
tions, and with no radical attempts to “feature” himeelf, thie young 
man hae succeeded in attracting the attention of musical Amer 
through the unusual caliber of the work he has drawn from the 


orchestra and from his own manner and methods of so doing 
Above all things, he is safe and sane, not given to negiecting or 
erdoing, a quality which stood out preeminently in Brahms 

symphony No. 1, in C minor, the first number on the progran 


Even im a reading such as was given, filled with romance and 
dramatic intensity, there was an underlying feeling of safety and 
at no time did the thread of control from leader to orchestra slip 


orchestra was the Wagner “Vorepic 
Isolde.” The 


portrayal of a 


The third number by the 


and Liebestod,” "Tristan and purpose of the 


himeelf, “the 
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1usband one night and whispered: 
in the parlor! He just bumped 
he piano and struck several keys.” 

“T’'ll go right down there.” 
“don't do any- 


arry 
’ whispered the excited wife, 
1 the husband. “Why, I’m going to help 
he can move that piano from the 
do you?” 


Exchange. 


Lillian Blauvelt’s Maine Success. 


Lillian Blauvelt, the noted prima donna soprano, has re- 
cently returned from a successful concert tour through 
Maine. 

Mme. Blauvelt was, at all times, at her best and with 
her beautiful voice and most captivating personality she 
achieved a splendid triumph, which fact is attested to by 
the following press criticisms: 

Of Mme. Blauvelt it is sufiicient to say that she was the same 
great artist who has charmed us in years gone by. Richly endowed 
with a glorious voice, coupled with a charmingly gracious and 
pleasing personality, there is no concert singer of the present day 
who is her superior, In the beautiful waltz song from “Romeo 
and Juliette,” with the encore “Comin’ Through the Rye” most 
charmingly sung, in the group of songs, the “I Pagliacci” selec- 
tion and the Bolero from Verdi's ‘Sicilian Vespers” she was ever 
a delight, and if the audience could have had its own way she 
would have been kept singing all night. She says she is a great 
lover of the State of Maine, and certainly Maine people have every 





reason to return the compliment.-Lewiston News, December 11, 
igtj. 
Mme. Blauvelt with her clear and flexible voice, her personal 


beauty and grace, captivated and held the audience from the mo- 
ment she came on the stage. Dressed in Grecian style, with her 
coiffure likewise Grecian, her beauty was well displayed. Her 
songs were carefully chosen from the classical and popular types, 
no song being too majestic or none too simple to be included on 
her program. All of her numbers received great applause, espe- 
cially the simple ballads, as “Comin’ Through the Rye.” As the 
fifth number on the program, Mme. Blauvelt sang “Cherry Ripe,” 
“Will Niemand Singen,” ‘“‘The Breeze That Blows the Barley,” and 
“What's in the Air?” Her lyric quality and great overtone were 
especially noticeable. The lovers of music were enthusiastic over 
her voice, and she received numerous recalls.—Augusta (Me.) Daily 
Kennebec Journal, December 15, 1913. 





Mme. Blauvelt was fully as charming as when she appeared at 
the Maine Festival, her glorious voice and charming personality 
combining to make her a prima donna that no music lover can 
resist. In the beautiful waltz song from “Romeo and Juliette” she 
was a delight, and “Comin’ Through the Rye” was sung with a 
most charming effect.—Rockiand (Me.) Courier-Gazette, December 
16, 1913. 





Mme. Blauvelt was at her best and her singing was absolutely 
delightful. She has always had a warm spot in her heart for 
Bangor and used every effort to please, responding to many en- 
Mme. Blauvelt was very beautiful in a gown of white, wear- 
ing the decorations that were presented to her by European rulers 
and musical societies. Her first number was the waltz song from 
“Romeo and Juliette,” given magnificently, but her second group, 
“Cherry Ripe,” “The Breeze That Blows the Barley,” and others 
of those brilliant little selections that Mme. Blauvelt sings with 
such inimitable charm and sweetness, was perhaps the most warmly 
received.—Bangor (Me.) Daily News, December a2, 1913. 


cores. 





Mme, Blauvelt was never more gracious or lovely, and, when she 
sang, gave her whole art and soul, as she always does, for the 
pleasure of her Bangor listeners. A silver wreath nestled in her 
coils of soft brown hair, and she wore—for the first time here, we 
think—the emblems bestowed upon her by European rulers and so- 
cieties. There were four—and one of them was magnificent—an 
immense blue sapphire encircled by rare diamonds, the whole sur- 
mounted by a golden crown, and with a heavy golden fringe falling 
far below the waist line. She was a radiant vision and she once 
more showed herself a mistress of coloratura singing, some of the 
passages being of thrilling brilliancy, although she included in her 
repertoire many little numbers of delicate and i ing charm, 

Bangor (Me.) Commercial, December 22, 1913. 








When the prima donna came to the stage, the audience mur- 
mured, “Isn't she a dear.” The humanness of Lillian Blauvelt al- 
ways appeals to her audiences no less than her vocal powers. Her 
great beauty, her unstudied grace, vivacity and spontaneity of man- 
ner are ever a fresh delight. The bell-like clearness, silvery tones 
and flexibility of her voice will ever be remembered. No song was 
too simple to invest with her own fine art and individuality, and 
her many encores were especially pleasing.—Lewiston (Me.) Jour- 
nal, December 11, 1913. 

(Account of Presque Isle (Me.) concert, written by Presque Isle 
correspondent of Bangor News.) 

Of Lillian Blauvelt, her personal charm, her beauty and sweet 
individuality and her exquisitely charming voice, what can we say? 
Seldom is seen in one person such a combination of rare gifts. 
Every number she sang was a charming delight and showed the 
various qualities of her glorious voice. There is the sweetness, 
the dramatic brilliancy and the clear tone, all under perfect con- 
trol. What a world of delight does Professor Chapman live in! 
Surrounded always by the beauty and charm of music, bringing 
somewhere every day to others around him its sweet influence, 
Who can estimate the good he does in the cultivation of the finer 
tastes and instincts of humanity? Mme. Blauvelt graciously re- 
sponded to a recall at the closing number.—Bangor (Me.) News, 
December 19, 1913. 


Giorgini’s Boston Debut. 


Aristodemo Giorgini’s recent successful Boston debut, 
as the Duke in “Rigoletto” with Mme. Tetrazzini as Gilda, 
is described in the following clippings taken from the Bos- 
ton papers of December 30, 1913: 


Mr. Giorgini, appearing for the first time in Boston, sang the 
the Duke with all the grace and finish one could have 








part of 


wished. His voice is naturally sweet and of substantial quality. 
4n the middle register, especially, it is highly efficient. He sings 
with the ease, with the absence of any obvious breathing that is 
one of the glories of the Italian school. He can taper his tones 
off into nothing with the utmost grace. He sings excellently in the 
bel canto style, which is represented at its best by Bonci. And 
his position with the audience was no little strengthened by the 
readiness with which he responded to the encore in the quartet. No 
one doubted that it was he that tipped the wink to the conductor, 
and all recognized that it was mostly his party, and mostly his 
applause.—Boston Evening Transcript. 





Aristodemo Giorgini, the leading lyric tenor of the Chicago Opera, 
made his debut as the Duke. We have a plethora of dramatic 
tenors in Boston just now, but since the departure of Constantino 
no great lyric tenor. Therefore, it was a pleasure to hear a man 
who was sure of himself, and who sang with the grand manner.— 
Boston American. 

W-”—___ 

The new tenor has a voice cf great power in the use of which 
he showed marked improvement toward the end of the performance. 
One feature of the work of Mr. Giorgini as the Duke was his 
pleasing appearance. Naturally fitted for the part, he had also a 
charm of manner which, combined with the lyric beauty of his voice. 
did much to make an excellent performance.—Boston Traveler and 
Evening Herald. - 


Giorgini displayed a voice of agreeable quality; . . . he proved 


a pleasing tenor.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 





The season’s first performance of the oldest of the Verdi favorites 
was also attractive on account of the Boston debut of Aristodemo 
Giorgini, one of the foremost Italian tenors of the day, who in 
build and voice closely resembles Mr. McCormack. He has a light, 
flexible voice, with particularly smooth and ingratiating middle 
tones. . But, generally speaking, Mr. Giorgini’s impersonation 
of the Duke of Mantua was worthy of the generous applause it re- 
ceived. The newcomer looked and acted more like the noble rake 
than any of his predecessors; he was not content merely to strut 
around and stretch forth his arms like a traflic policeman.—Boston 
Journal, 





Mr. Giorgini is admirable in his management of his voice, though 
mannered. The softening of the tone and the broadening of it 
come with a regularity of alternation that the listener can predict 





ARISTODEMO GIORGINI. 


with mathematical certainty. . . His singing has considerable 
color and some virility. His acting is commendable, being a little 
better, perhaps, than that of the majority of the many new tenors 
who have appeared on the Boston stage this season.—The Christian 
Science Monitor. (Advertisement.) 





Music. 





Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory; 

Odors, when sweet violets sicken, 
Live within the sense they quicken. 


Rose leaves, when the rose is dead, 
Are heap'd for the beloved’s bed; 
And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone, 
Love itself shall slumber on. 
—Shelley. 
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(1) Entrance to City Park. 


(2) On the steps of the Santa Barbara 


FREDERICK PRESTON SEARCH AT SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 











Mission (3) In the belfry of the Mission. 


(4) The cellist at the 








fountain in front of the old Mission 








° ae . . 
Kidd-Key Pianist in Recital. 

Bendetson Netzorg’s first appearance in Sherman, Tex., 
as concert pianist, is well described in the following clip- 
ping taken from the Sherman Democrat: 

In spite of the inclement weather a large 
Kidd-Key 
ance in Sherman as concert 
in attendance was amply repaid for 

Bach-Tausig’s 
chosen program and in its rendition the 
pathetic insight which comes only 
remarkable contrast to the startling exhibition of Bach's fugue was 


gathered at the 
first 


crowd 


Auditorium to attend Bendetson Netzorg’s appear- 


pianist and without doubt everybody 


having braved the elements 


toceata and fugue in D minor opened the well 


soloist revealed the sym 
with perfect comprehension. A 
the pastoral by Mozart, cleverly modernized by Coubron—so charm 
ingly played—a dainy shepherdess dressed in modern style. 
Beethoven's pastoral sonata, op. 28, masterfully rendered, formed 
The 


nocturne, B major; 


the “piece de resistance” of the classical part of the program 
Mazurka, op. 6, No. 2; 


minor, received at t 


following Chopin group 
scherzo in B 





v¢ hands of the pianist a peculiar 
and after the 


an opus of striking outlines and typical 


ly distinctive 
bers, “Marche Grotesque,” 
motifs by the impressionistic “Saraband” by 
Debussy and the paraphrase on the “Kuss 
Waltzer,” by Strauss-Schutt, the interesting program was terminated 
by the exquisite rendition of Liszt's beautiful sonnet, “Di Petraca” 
and the brilliant performance of Liszt's twelfth rhapsody. 

Rarely ever was an artist received with more genuine admiration 


poctic interpretation, following num 


coneert giver, the 


eminently pianistic 


recalls and flowers than 


finds in a 


and more spontaneous applause, ov 
Mr. Netzorg. It is not 


tions, 


often that one pianist such 


power and breadth of style combined with so much delicacy and 
poetic. charm. Being equipped with all the desirable qualities and 
essential characteristics of a brilliant modern concert pianist, re 


forceful, 
sonality, he without any dc 


vealing an original, Captivating, magnetic musical per 





the way to a dignified and 
Mrs. Kidd-Key 


addition of another star to her 


ubt is on 
envied place among modern 


tainly to 


pianists, and is cer 
be congratulated on the 
already brilliant galaxy of musicians of highest rank and reputation 
and talent. 

Following is the program rendered 


Toccata and fugue, D minor..... Bach-Tausig 


Pastorale Variee becoeadcios Mozart-Coubron 
Sonata. op. 28 (Pastoralc) Beethoven 

Allegro. 

Andante. 

Scherzo (Allegro vivace). 

Ronde Ma non troppo). 
Marurka, op. 6, No. 2.. . -Chopin 
Nocturne, B major............. Chopin 
Scherzo, B minor.... coed beeseccessecs Gee 
Marche Grotesque, F minor... sbies : .Bendetson Netzorg 

(Dedicated to Hans Richard.) 

Sarabande ......... COcebd odes deciecvas aaa . . Debussy 
Paraphrase on Kuss Waltzer..... . Strauss Schubert 
Sometto, 123 del Petrarca..............cccceess - ++» Lisat 
Rhapsodie, No. 12. Liszt 


Myrtle Elvyn’s Chicago Recital Program. 
Below is given the program of Myrtle Elvyn’s recital to 
be given in Orchestra Hall, Chicago, Ill, January 22, 1914: 





Pracludium, fuga and chorale, op. 3s -«++e++Mendelssohn 
Sonata, F minor, op. 57........ - +++.» Beethoven 
Carnaval, op. 9........++:. , .++++-Schumann 
PUI GOR. coccinea cscccdcsencis ...Chopin 
POE POUR tisddinn ss cecdides cosctcceoaesetess -.-Chopin 





Land — pisee , . Chopin 
Scherzo from A Midsummer Night’s Dream 


Paraphrase 


Lotus 
. Mendelssohn. Liszt 
Fledermaus Strauss-Godowsky 


Tannhauser overture. . Wagner: Liszt 





Another Triumph for Maude Klotz. 


Syracuse has been added to the long list of cities that 
have crowned Maude Klotz, the young with 
laurels this season. Her recent performance with the 
Liederkranz of that city, under the baton of Prof. Albert 
Kuenzlein, was a brilliant and unqualified success, as the 


soprano, 


, following newspaper excerpts unequivocally attest 


It was the first of Miss Klotz in Syracuse and her 


reception proved that she will be 


appearance 


here 


welcome if she 


ever comes 

















MAUDE KLOTZ 


agam Possessing a clear, sweet, lyric soprano voice, she handles 


it with a fine knowledge of her art. In her first number, Liszt's 


“Die Lorelei,” she especially proved her worth as a concert singer. 
She sang with a depth of feeling and her high notes rang clear, 


sweet and true—Syracuse Journal, December 9, 1073 





Maude Klotz, the young German lyric who was 
heard in this city for the first time, amply justified Prof 


selection of her. Her voice is fresh and of exceptional sweetness 


soprans, 


Koenzien's 


naturally a musician 


and clarity She has been we taught and 


The audience was charmed with her.-Syracuse Herald, December 9, 


1913. 

Miss Klotz ig young, pretty and graciou und along with thea 
attributes she is able to sing well. Possessing a lyric soprano voice 
of a pure, sweet quality, she uses it with great intelligence, and her 
numbers last night, including the Liszt “Lorele and Alexander 
Russell's “Sacred Fire’ were given with exceptional brilliancy 


any time she finds it 


Miss Klotz will 
return for a recital or concert 


be welcomed in Syracuse 


agreeable t« Syracuse Post-Standard, 
December 9, 1913 


Bloch’s Boston Recital January 21. 


Alexander Bloch, the American violinist, who won such 


a signal success at his New York debut this season, will 
be heard for the first time in Boston on the afternoon of 
January 21 in Jordan Hall. His program for that occa 
sion will comprise the following numbers 
Sonata, E major Hande 
Concerto, E minor Mendelssohn 
Chaconne Vita 
(With organ «a ympanis 
Humoresque I \ 
Nocturne Chopin- Auer 
Pracludium and allegr Pugnan:-Kre ' 
Melodie I'schaikowsk 
Hungarian dance Brahms 
Bianch Bloch at the piat 
Dr. Wm, C. Carl at the organ 
Although the young artist has been in America a very 


short time since his return from abroad, his reputation as 


a violinist has rapidly advanced. He has been compelled 


to cancel dates on a Southern tour in consequence of the 
demand made for him in the Eastern States According 
to present indications Alexander Bloch has every prospec 


for a brilliant career. 


Transposition. 
amie 
Conductor of Village Band-——What’s wrong, Duncan? 
Duncan (cellist) The drum’s been playing ma mu 


and I’ve been playin’ his 


Conductor—I thocht there was something no just quite 


richt.— Punch 





Artistic Burglary. 


Gladys (playing the piano)—Dear me, I am always wis! 


ing to break into song. 


Muriel—You wouldn't have to break in, dear, if y 
could find the key.—Judge. 
A grand opera chorus girl got a judgment of $3,208 


agcaimet 
against ; 


erty bridge fell upon her. Would it have been less had a 
property rock fallen upon her?—Cleveland Leader. 


the Metropolitan Opera Company because a prop- 
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OKLAHOMA ATTRACTIONS. 


Oklahoma City, Okla., December 31, 1913. 
Maggie Teyte, the soprano, was the first attraction of 
the season offered by the Ladies’ Music Club. Her voice 
is one of rare purity and timbre and her interpretaticns 
revealed a thorough and complete artistry. The recital 





was one of the most enjoyable heard here for many sea- 
1s 
ene 
The program offered December 11 by Teresa Carrefio, 
though well played, contained nothing new, several of the 


numbers having been heard as encores by the same artist 
m previous occasions 
meRrR 
\ttractions announced by the Ladies’ Music Club for the 
coming winter are as follows: Augusta Leeper, soprano; 
Mr. and Mrs. John Nicholls, piano and song recital; Hans 
Richard, pianist, and Florence Hinkle, soprano. Comsid- 
erable interest is being manifested in the appearance of 
Mi Leeper, an Oklahoma City girl, who has recently 
returned from a year of study in Italy. 
nme 
An enthusiastic audience greeted C. Boris Grant at his 
recent piano recital in the Musical Art Institute. Mr. 
Grant had prepared a meritorious program which, among 
‘ther things, included the Brahms-Handel “Variations and 


Fugue,” Chopin’s B flat minor sonata and the Liszt 
Tarantella.” 

nee 

The Briinnhilde Club has offered a gold prize for the 

est composition submitted by any student studying with 
i local teacher. The prize will be awarded some t'me in 
January and the name of the winner will be published in 
he next letter to the Musica Courter 

mere 


Che fourth public exhibition of the Oklahoma Musical 
Academy consisted of the Beethoven sonata, op. 31, No, 2, 
layed by Henry G. McNeill; Schumann’s G minor sonata, 
played by Effie Duke, and the Grieg sonata in E minor by 
Zola Scheaffer, a fifteen year old pianist. The daily press 
was generous in its praise of the artistic work of the three 

loists, who are from the class of Alfred Price Quinn. 

eRe 

The December meeting of the Ladies’ Music Club was 
levoted to the study of Charpentier’s opera, “Louise.” 
The January meeting will be devoted to the symphonic 
form and to compositions of Beethoven, including arias 


from “Fidelio”; the thirty-two variations in C minor for 


vjiano and the F major romanza and the minuet in G for 


violin A. P. Q. 


Panama-Pacific Exposition Music. 





By Water ANTHONY. 

Though the celebration of the completion of the Pana- 
ma Canal may not be distinguished by the creation of a 
Central American sister to Verdi's “Aida,” there promises 

» be nothing else lacking in the way of music to make 
the epochal event as memorable musically as it prom‘ses 


» be in other departments of art or of science and in- 


It was at first intended that a prize of many thousands 
dollars would be given to encourage the Amer.can 
nposer in his creative activity, but the directorate wise 
ymcluded that if any American Verdi, Wagner, or 
Puccini felt the impulse stirring him to create a master 
piece he would do it without reference to a prize, the 
wchievement of which, in the last analysis, might be as 
much dependent upon the wisdom of the judges as the 
genius of the composer 

Meanwhile, for real inspiration, the American composer 

directed to the wealth of romantic history of the West, 


ossibilities of a theme which woula not be inap- 
ute to the conjoining of the two mighty oceans and 
e peoples of their shores in closer relations of trade 


and, finally, to the audience which, 


, , 
and social influence; 


assembling from all parts of the world, will be representa- 
tive of the highest culture thereof and the numbers of 
which guarantee fame and fortune beyond the measure 
of any prize, to the one who can stir them to enthusiasm 
through the strains of a new made opera. 

George W. Stewart, formerly a member of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and for many years an organizer and 
manager of instrumental organizations in New England, 


has been chosen as head of the department of music. The 


choice fell upon him as one who combined musicianship 
with business capacity, and in the possession of these usual- 
ly unrelated capacities, he was the logical choice of J. B. 
Levison, of San Francisco, chairman of the Exposition’s 
committee and an amateur musician of more than a 
mere dilletante’s gifts and attainments, and one of the 
Western city’s leading men of commerce 
The first point in the determination of the music author- 
ties of the Exposition is to establish a symphony orchestra 
size, individual and ensemble effectiveness to be worthy 
the great conductors whom it will be the effort of Mr. 


Stewart to obtain, These symphony concerts will be the 


aristocratic element and the “high peak” in the musical 
entertainment of the visitors. 

Much attention is being given to the organ recitals that 
will be heard during the entire term of the exposition. 
Mr. Stewart is in correspondence with the best known 
organists of this country and Europe and is meeting with 
a hearty response to his invitations to participate. It is 
planned to secure the services of at least one organist of 
international fame to provide the climacteric feature of 
the season. The grand organ will be installed in Festival 
Hall, the auditorium of which will seat 3,000 persons. 

Military and concert bands from the East and Europe 
will be engaged to play in different parts of the 625 acres 
of Exposition domain, and a local band of picked instru- 
mentalists will be on hand to compete for honors. 

It is too early to announce with anything like certainty 
the names and numbers of musical organizations which 
will convene in San Francisco during 1915. At the pres- 
ent writing, plans have been completed providing for the 
holding of the Eisteddfod in San Francisco. The United 
Swedish Singing Societies of the Pacific Coast will make 
San Francisco their 1915 meeting place, the Federation of 
Singers of the Synod of the Norwegian Evangelical 
Church of America is coming and it is probable that the 
National Music Teachers’ Association will name the Ex- 
position City as its congressional home for the year 1915. 





BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
HEARD IN NEW YORK CONCERTS. 


New York Premiere of Schmitt’s Salome Music—A Great 
Work—Orchestra Also Appears in Brooklyn. 


At the Thursday evening (January 8) Carnegie Hall 
concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra the program 
contained three symphonies, D minor, by Haydn; E flat, by 
Mozart and C major, by Beethoven; a scheme somewhat 
tedious and not justifiable on artistic grounds, as the style 
of the three works offers not enough by way of contrast 
and differentiation. The performances were excellent, 
however. 

On Saturday afternoon, January 10, the program had 
more raison d'etre, for it embraced at least one important 











FLORENT SCHMITT. 


feature, the first performance in Manhattan of the “Trag- 
edy of Salome,” a symphonic poem after Robert d’ 
Humieres, by Florent Schmitt. 

Florent Schmitt was born at Blamont, Meurthe-et- 
Moselle (Alsace), September 28, 1870, and plainly enough 
shows in his music, in this tragedy of “Salome” as well as 
in his other compositions, the seriousness and depth of 
thought of the German, combined with the tendency 
towards advanced esthetic modernism of the French. 
Schmitt began the study of music at a very early age, but 
he was seventeen years old before he decided to becomé a 
musician, He first studied piano at Nancy with Henri 
Hess, organist of the cathedral, and harmony with Gustave 
Sandré, director of the conservatory. In 188 he entered 
the Paris Conservatoire. He studied composition with 
Massenet and Fauré, but his studies at the Conservatoire 
were interrupted by his compulsory military services. He 
resumed his studies later and in 1900 he was awarded the 
Prix de Rome. He has written a large number of compo- 
sitions, his present opus number being in the fifties. He 
first became really famous by his Psalm XLVI, which has 
been called by French critics one of the greatest pieces of 
choral music in the literature of modern composition. He 
again won an immense amount of favorable comment by 
his quintet for piano and strings which was heard for the 
first time in April, 1909, and which Mr. Calvocoressi, the 
eminent French critic, has called one of the most remark- 
able compositions of recent years. His “Tragedy of 
Salome” was written seemingly with the intention of being 





assisted with dance in the form of a pantomime, and was 
given for the first time at the Théatre des Arts, Paris, 
November 9, 1907, danced by Loie Fuller. It produced but 
little effect at the time because the orchestra at that the- 
atre was entirely inadequate for its production. Later on 
it was revised by the composer and was given under his 
direction at the Chatelet last season. It was then a tre- 
mendous success and has since been used in the form of a 
symphonic poem by many of the important orchestras of 
the world. It is undoubtedly one of the significant com- 
positions of the day. Florent Schmitt has conquered the 
modern idiom as have few other living composers. He has 
succeeded in doing the seemingly impossible by combining 
the most extreme and advanced modern harmonic struc- 
ture with simplicity of form and of melodic line. Com- 
bined with this is a variety and appropriateness of orches- 
tral color which have been offered by no other composer, 
not even Richard Strauss or Claude Debussy. 

The production by the Boston Symphony Orchestra was 
an extraordinary feat of orchestral virtuosity. But one 
criticism is possible: in the final portion, in the passage 
where the brass instruments have chromatically descending 
passages of augmented triads, these passages were brought 
out under the direction of the composer so that they were 
strikingly audible above the weight of the rest of the or- 
chestra; this was not the case on Saturday afternoon. 
But this, it must be added, is a minor detail, and with this 
single exception the production was as nearly perfect as 
may be. 

The other numbers on this program were Cesar Franck’s 
symphony in D minor, and “Caprice on Spanish Themes,” 
opus 34, by Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

At its third concert of the present season given under the 
auspices of the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society, at the 
Academy of Music, Friday evening, January 9, the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra played the Haydn G major symphony, 
No. 6; the Mozart concerto for flute and harp, the Handel 
concerto in F major for strings and two wind orchestras 
(from the Gustav F. Kogel arrangement), and the Bee- 
thoven symphony No. 1, C major, op, 21. 

Perhaps the Mozart concerto for flute and harp might 
stand for the “star” number of the program. Certain it 
is that those two skilled artists of the flute and harp, 
André Maquarre, the Belgian flutist, and Alfred Holy, the 
Portuguese harpist; thoroughly demonstrated the possi- 
bilities of their instruments. It is after hearing Mr. Ma- 
quarre in such a number, that one can more easily give 
credence to the supposedly wonderful power of Tamino in 
the “Magic Flute,” even if Mozart did profess to dislike 
the flute, he has helped reveal to posterity its great possi- 
bilities, 

The Brooklyn Academy of Music was crowded by a 
representative audience on this occasion. 





Why Are Festivals? 
{From Musical Canada.] 

That venerable institution, the English musical festival, 
seems to be in a moribund state. If not that, then cer- 
tainly in a state of transition. In a sense the musical fes- 
tival’s day of usefuiness is past. Most large towns are 
well supplied with music, and the triennial event that used 
to bring light to people that sat in artistic darkness, now 
finds a public critical and blase. Perhaps the public still 
needs illumination, but the festival has ceased to be some- 
thing unusual, and it is only for unusual things that the 
necessary large sums of money will be paid. People do 
not now go to Birmingham or Leeds simply because there 
are festivals in these towns: they must have some special 
inducement to do so. 

Leeds this year surpassed herself, and the response from 
subscribers was eminently satisfactory. If the festivals 
are to attract the public, they must eclipse all past records 
in brilliance, or they must change their nature altogether 
and become merely local events, with perhaps some of the 
democratic elements of the competitive choral festival. Of 
course, the original object of these festivals was to raise 
money for charitable purposes. At some of them, one 
may still find a “plate” in addition to a subscription. But 
the sums gathered for charity have been getting smaller: 
the problem is meantime to make ends meet. 





To write the history of opera is a task arduous enough 
both in bulk and in research, but comparatively simple in 
its method and direct in its application. Not so the his- 
tory of one of its children, the prima donna. An exhaus- 
tive treatise upon her natural history would require the 
collaboration of the psychologist, the physiologist, the finan- 
cier, the biographer, and, in a less degree and in the minor- 
ity of cases, the musician—Detroit Free Press. 





“Well, wife, we are divorced.” 

*“Ves,.” 

“Let us divide our valuables equally.” 

“All right.” 

“Now, would you rather have the grand piano or this 
pound of porterhouse steak?”—Spokesman Review, Wash- 
ington, Ore. 
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Singer Recalls Theodore Thomas Incidents. 


January 4 marked the ninth anniversary of the passing 
of Theodore Thomas, and especially in Chicago, Cincin- 
nati and New York, the three cities in which the master 
musician’s genius wrought mightily and achieved undying 
results, his memory was honored. A man of rugged per- 
sonality, strong convictions, indefatigable thoroughness 
and perseverance and a keen though dry sense of humor, 
he could not fail to leave a deep impress on the country 
for whose musical life he labored unceasingly. 

“He was utterly intolerant of anything short of perfec- 
tion,” remarked George Hamlin, the distinguished tenor 
who sang under Thomas’ baton many times, and enjoyed 
a warm friendship with the maestro. “I remember once 
he was preparing to give Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony in 
Cincinnati, and one of the soloists made a mistake at the 
rehearsal. Thomas corrected him gruffly, and called the 
cue for a repetition. Again, the singer made the same 
mistake. Thomas glared at him, but said nothing. After 
the rehearsal, however, I noticed him lecturing the luck- 
less soloist in no gentle manner. The next evening, at 
the performance, either from sheer nervousness or as the 
result of long habit, the singer made the same mistake 
That finished him! Thomas never again engaged him to 
sing nor did he ever speak to him afterward. 

“Another time during a performance in Chicago of the 
Ninth Symphony, I was standing waiting for the cue to 
my solo which is preceded by an orchestral introduction in 
strong marcato tempo. ‘Well,’ said Mr. Thomas to me, 
as he beat the time vigorously, ‘isn’t it too bad Beethoven 
heard “Faust?’” This dry witticism, coming so unex 
pectedly at such a grave moment, almost upset my equili 
brium! 

“He always called his orchestra men ‘Kinder’ but he 
was their absolutely merciless drillmaster. He brought 
his orchestra to a degree of perfection practically unheard 
of by the most rigid and tireless attention to detail. His 
ear was marvelously keen and he was quick to detect the 
slightest deviation from pitch, time or score in the least 
important instrument. 
frequently called upon to rise and play a tricky passage al! 
alone. 

“The months preceding Richard Strauss’ first visit to this 
country will probably never be forgotten by the Thomas 
Orchestra men. Strauss had been invited to conduct a 
performance of his own compositions, and these composi 
tions, bristling with difficulties, hdd to be learned before 
his coming. It was a nerve-racking ordeal for each of 
the players. The music was at that time a long step in 
advance of anything which had as yet been produced and 
sounded more like barbaric dissonance than intelligib'e 
music. At least, the men hardly knew how it did sound, 
for never once were they allowed to play a movement 
through in its entirety. Eight bars, four bars, a single 
measure, were taken out and learned painstakingly and 
thoroughly before the next few were attempted. The 
‘new’ music, so complicated and incomprehensible, was 
all taken to pieces, but not put together again until Strauss 
himself arrived and conducted a rehearsal. The first work 
attacked was ‘Also Sprach Zarathustra,’ and at the close, 





Many an unfortunate musician was 


. Strauss, unmanned, sank back into a chair and covered his 


face with his hand. When he could speak, he said brok- 
enly, ‘Thank you! I did not know my music could sound 
so well. Never before has it been performed so mag- 
nificently.” And doubtless the men felt rewarded for their 
weeks of irritating toil. 

“Notwithstanding his harshness and severity, the men all 
entertained the profoundest respect and admiration for 
Mr. Thomas. One reason was probably because he did 
not make himself common with them. He was always 
the master and they, his subordinates. He traveled in his 
own car, ate alone and preserved a dignity which caused 
his musicians when seeking an interview with him, to ap- 
proach with uncovered head and respectful mien as though 
they were entering the presence of the Kaiser.” 





Benefits Derived from Proper Vocal Study. 


When asked the benefits to be derived from proper 
vocal study, Joseph Baernstein Regneas called attention to 
the following facts: “The benefits are manifold—benefits 
of a nature many who do desire to study never dreamed 
of. The great majority of those who take up the study 
of this art, which makes the greatest appeal to the human 
soul, do so with the view of making it a means of earning 
a livelihood. That talent well taught succeeds in this has 
been amply proven. 

“There are a happy few who take up this study for the 
mere love of it and for the culture to be derived from it, 
but the greatest benefit of all is little known, and that is, 
its influence on the health and on the bodily and mental 
activities. What the young people of today, and more 
especially the young women and girls, need more than 
anything else to benefit their health and appearances is a 
course of study which will awaken them to a pride of 
carriage; not for the beauty of it alone, but for the great 





physical benefits to be derived from it and from correct 
deep breathing. 

“For some unaccountable reason it has become the style 
for young people to have stooped shoulders and to throw 
the hip bones forward, thus causing the entire body to be 
out of plumb. The results are sunken chests and inade- 
quate lung capacity. 

“A comparatively small thorax not only causes many 
bodily ills, but has a decided influence upon our thoughts 
and our actions. A celebrated authority says that the 
proportions of the mental capacity are different, if the 
capacity of the thorax is smaller or greater and the heart 


Lillian Wiesike to Give Song Recital. 
—— 

At 3.30 p. m. next Monday, January 19, in Aeolian Hall, 
New York, Lillian Wiesike, the American girl who studied 
and married in Germany, gives her first New York re 
cital. In Germany she has had great success, both as 
lieder and oratorio singer; reference to the columns of the 
Musica. Courter (Berlin and other correspondence) will 
verify this. Not long ago she sang in Tilsit, an important 
city of northeast Germany, when a ocal paper said of het 
singing (translation) 


fic i 3 We owe thanks and appreciation to the Oratorio Society, which 
beats within a narrower or a more spacious abode. Im 


manuel Kant says of himself, that on account of his sunken 
chest he had a natural disposition to hypochondria, which 


always gives in their subscription concerts jewels of musica! works 
this time there was a big diamond set in their jeweled work, the 


soprano, Lillian Wiesike. Last spring we had the first occasion to 


. . ‘ t her as loist Reethoven's “Sole Mass” d gretted 
almost reached to weariness of life. Through philosophy ear he As SOlOist im eethoven mn as an regrettec 


that we did not hear more solo work of this rare artist. Now after 


alone did he keep a calm and clear head. But we are not seven months she came back to show us more of her art, as the 
all of us philosopher, and it behooves parents to betimes only star soloist Mme. Wiesike’s singing has one particular style 
see to it that their children have the requisite expansion "ch is as singular as it is impressive, it is “Lyric Poetry.” This 


is the real kingdom of her art, and with these means she brings us 


of the thorax, so that the heart and lungs may have suf 
There is no better way of attaining this than 


mph streams of feeling and sentiment in combination. Her upper tones 
heient space. wre of golden quality. She was at her best in the Brahms “Gypsy 


through correct singing. Songs”; there grew a poet out of a singer A workl of 


op : : : ssi sinc otic s blooming frahms poetical 
The thorax is more elastic in a youth than.in a man;  P4ssion, sincerity and emotion was blooming in Brahms poetica 


os “s ‘ beauty. In the second part of the program, songs of Strauss, Wolf 
hence it is in the early years that one should study, but : 


and Reger, another mood of temperament showed great versatility 
If they Not only the artistic value of the program gave unbounded joy 
Lillian Wiesike is 


a singer whose technique is faultless, without the least effort, un 


young people should enjoy only good instruction. 
are early offered the opportunity of singing correctly, their not only what was given, but how it was given 
lungs and chests will be strengthened, and hence the en 


. R se ‘ effected, and handled like a virtuoso. She gives a combination of 
tire constitution. A healthy body is the foundation stone : 

, . ; J : perfect form in the whole; no wonder that the enthusiastic audience 
upon which is built an active mind and a happy heart. gave frenetic applause and demanded encores.—Tilsit 


Zeitung 


Allgemeit 
“Gymnastics are beneficial, but are apt to be fatiguing, 


whereas singing is stimulating.” Following is her Acolian Hall recital program 


heterewmisnen Quello Fiamma Marcel 
Pur di Cesti Lott 
. 
Greetings from Italy. An Chice Messe 
—— Der Kuss Beethoven 
On the reverse side of the postcard shown herewith is mage re yg Schuber 
Der Schiffer Schubert 


a pic » of the d alon i . ‘ie aa : } 
a picture of the grand salon in the Hotel Victoria at 1.) codmann Schumann 


Salerno, Italy, where Felix Lamond was a recent guest. Schumann 


\uftrage 


Sonntag Morgen Brahm 








Immer leiser Brahms 
Das Madchen Brahn 
Verschwiegene Liche Wolf 
Elfentied Wolf 
Romanze De 
Pastorale 
\croes the Hille Moree Rumme 
The Year's at the Spring Beac 





At the piano, Coenraad \ Bos 
(Advertisement. ) 


Prejudiced Court. 





Dealer—Let me send a piano home to your daughter on 








trial. 
Well, If Oi'm the julge Oi'll give 
Philadelphia Record 


_— . . ‘asey—-On trial, is it? 

The message written on the card is as follows 5 gee xg 
=.) it tin days 
Salerno, Italy, December 13, 1913 

The first thing that met my eye in the library here was the 


Mvusicat Covetsr, and it was the only paper in English, too! 


It was the issue of November 19, a t ts app : ' | 
sue « ovember 19, and judging by its appearance, Meta Reddich, the American soprano, has left South 
had evidently been much rcad Thank you for the notice on on oe 
page 52. America, where she won success in “Rigoletto, Lucia 
Lovely weather! Feurx Lamonp and “Traviata.” 
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OHRMAN San 


A FEW IMPORTANT RECITAL ENGAGEMENTS DURING JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1914: 


Jan. 10, recital, Buffalo, Chromatic Club 

Jan. 18, soloist, Wichita Symphony 
Orchestra 

Jan. 19, recital, Salina, Kan. 

Jan. 21, recital, Kansas City, Mo. 

Jan. 22, recital, Leavenworth, Kan. 

Jan. 23, recital, Parsons, Kan. 

Jan. 25, soloist, St. Paul Symphony 
Orchestra, St. Paul 

Jan. 28, soloist, St. Paul Symphony 
Orchestra, St. Peters, Minn. 

Jan. 29, soloist, St. Paul Symphony 
Orchestra, Mankato, Minn. 

Feb. 6. recital Ohio Wesleyan School 
of Music 

Feb. 12, soloist, Commonwealth Edi- 
son Co., Orchestra Hall, Chicago 

Feb. 12, recital, Terre Haute Ind. 

recital, De Pauw University 
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Alice Verlet to Appear in Concert. 


ing expressed in European musical circles 


Veriet should give up her brilliant operatic 
r the more severe and perhaps less renumera- 








f the concert platform. Mlle. Verlet has con- 
ich a step for some time. For the last four 
is divided her time equally between the two 
ments of music. The last season (1912-1913), 
is také i almost exclusively by operatic 
Verlet certainly established a record, by sing 
in thirty-six times in succession the role of 
Night in Mozart’s “Magic Flute,” pro 
t es Isola at the Muni ipal Theatre Lyrique 
e to produce many of Mlle. Verlet’s opera- 
5 t double volumes of these in her 
One notice from each volume is reproduced 
perusal will shed light on Mlle. Verlet’s 
wn frar©r 
féte in honor of Mile. Verlet, 
M te Faust.” The curtain was 
f t ponse to the number 
I Mile. Verlet interprets 
reat artist she is, with the tem 
he virtuosity which 
wer 
the (Ipera with 
lid ble to employ all her 
S f applause, innum 
cking on this memorable 
iant occasions in the his 
fe) H I I t 
tended last night presentation of 
A} Verlet gained a triumph 
ing with an extraordinary 
: ng L’Echo d 
title role The beautiful canta 
espec fte the Bell Song 
c to such a pitch 
air ¥ lemanded 
| t f r t t r last Frida 
t Never has the famous 
{ “yg Huguenots 
{ greater enthuri 
nt su n the career of 
= Rey jue Francaise 


i g t the sight 


and fresh 


f her tyle he seemed pre 
Le Fig 
I t nor of the 
ed 
Duet fror Romeo et Juliette.’ 
ro’ 
riumph in the part of Gilda, 
1 timbre, a rare virtuosity 


entirely without 


ta” wit! ssal succe The even 


4 


Se 


& 
B&B 
“% 
Pa 
a 
“ts 
id 
* 
4 


nn ee a 
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ing was one of the finest and most enthusiastic 


let has a superb voice, while she is also a perfect actress, she acted 





ALICE VERLET AS THAIS. 


Alice Ver- 
sorrow.—Le Monde Artiste. 


no less wonderfully than she sang—with joy, passion, tenderness and 
(Advertisement.) 





Elsenheimer Compositions Heard. 


works of Dr. Nicholas J. Elsenheimet 
é ill, on Friday evening, January 9, 
ft Granberry Piano School Dr 

+ 1 } } 


] Martha 
Elizabe th 


ephine K. Corcoran, alto; Elsie Moir 


xy the following artists 


Gabriele Drosse, soprano; 





\. Ja Seratono Bogatto, tenor 
I t fermann Trost, bass. 
( ‘ lire t yf Granberry 
fe troductory remarks regarding 
He illed attention, among 
lebt which the musical world 
led that after hearing the com 
er, his auditors would certainly 
1 owes to Germany in sending 
nd composer. Mr. Gran 
Dr lsenheimer began composing when 
\ ge He was at that time 
i g¢ law. His first composition 
\ \ Ww omposed as a birth- 
f I was at that time strictly 
1¢e1 late Joseph Reinberger, who 
director of the National Conservatory ot 
and who has become famous as a teacher 
" oser, particularly of works for 
mer came to America when he was twenty 
nd is now a nat red American citizen 
n the $1,000 prize competition for a cantata 
Saengerbund of Cincinnati with his cantata, 


Arts.” of which, it will be noticed, sev- 


tions appear on the program printed below. It 


may be added also that on this same program is his sec- 
md composition, “Ghosts of Mummellake,” 
written at an early age and shows his great natural abil- 
ity. He seems to have had little experience before he 
began to compose, and, as Mr. Granberry expressed it, he 
writes music just as one would write a letter, never using 
the piano, but putting on paper his natural inspiration just 


as it comes, in its simplest form. 


It must not be supposed, however, that Dr. Elsenheimer 
is incapable of playing his own music on the piano. He 
proved himself an excellent pianist by playing all of the 
accompaniments at this concert, some of them being quite 
His music shows a great wealth of melodic in- 
There is no attempt whatever at the extreme 
harmonies of the modern school, and the character of the 
music is strictly Germanic and closely allied to the manner 
The complete program follows: 


difficult. 


vention, 


of Schumann. 


Introductory Address, Mr. Granberry 


Piano pieces for four hands— 


In the style of great classics (from My Favorite’ Pastime) 


Minuet alla Mozart 
May Dance alla Handel 
Scherzo alla Beethoven 
Polacca alla Weber 
Elsie Moir 
Songs for soprano 


I Think When I Read (Luke) 


Place Near Me Here the Fragrant Mignonette 


Allerseelen (Raumbach) 
So, So, Rock-a-byve So (Field) 
Miss Drosse 

Songs for alto— 

Evening Rest (Wittich) 

Thou Art Like a Flower (Heine) 

Longing Distance <Mut) 

Elizabeth Patterson 

Songs for bass 


Ballad, Ghosts of Mummellake (Moericke), 


which was 


Prize cantata— 


Alto solo, Columbia’s Pledge. 


A Solitary Fir Tree (Heine). 
The Sea’s Wooing (Carmen Sylva). 
Mr. Jahn. 

Consecration of Arts (Bruehl). 
Soprano solo, The Angel’s Message. 
Mrs. Clodius. 


Miss Patterson. 


Chorus, Oh, ’Tis in the Heart It Presses. 


Quintet of the artists— 


Mighty Here Is Life’s Pulsation. 
Mrs. Clodius, Mrs. Corcoran, Messrs. Bogatto, 
Farrington and Trost. 
The composer at the piano. 








A concert for young people, with Kitty Cheatham in 
songs and descriptive recitations, will be given by the Phil- 
harmonic Society of New York, at Carnegie Hall, Satur- 
day afternoon, January 24. The program is to be as fol- 


lows: 


\ Comedy Overture on Negro Themes 


Old Negro Folksongs and Tales. 


Kitty Cheatham. 


Miss Drosse, Miss Patterson, Mr. Farrington, 
Mrs. Corcoran, Mr. Bogatto, Mr. Trost. 
Duet for soprano and alto and chorus— 
In the Word and in Its Speaking. 
Mrs. Clodius, Miss Patterson, Miss Drosse, Mrs. Corcoran, 
Rogatto, Farrington, Trost. 


Philharmonic Young People’s Concert. 


Second movement—Andante—from symphony in G major, 


WRITE Mos ces itvignccens 


Scherzo from A Midsummer Night's Dream. 
Mother Goose Nursery Rhymes (traditional). 
Miss Cheatham. 


The Nutcracker Suite......... 


eee e eee eee ee 


beussoncasdbeacenes .... Gilbert 
ona dauas eseees+ss Haydn 
. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 


ae 
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WASHINGTON VISITED BY THE 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Shorter Orchestral Programs Suggested—Monthly Meeting 
of Organists’ Guild—New Quartet of 


Women’s Voices. 


"Phone, Col. 3098, 
1823 Lamont Street, vi W.. } 
Washington, D. C.. January 9, 1914. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra appeared on Tuesday 
afternoon, January 6, Mme. Carrefio being the soloist. A 
long line of enthusiastic students, led by Alice Burbage, 
teacher of piano and an old pupil of Mme. Carrefio, filed 
in to pay their respects to the pianist immediately after the 
conclusion of the concert. As these concerts in Washing- 
ton are sustained, in the main, by clerks from the depart- 
ments, who attend at 4.30 o'clock after a tiresome day's 
work, it might again be suggested that Dr. Muck shorten 
the programs, especially when a soloist appears. The pro- 
gram for this last concert follows: Symphony, E flat major 
(K 543), Mozart; “Tragic” overture, op. 81, Brahms; con- 
certo for piano, No. 5, in E flat major. op. 73, Beethoven; 
overture to “The Flying Dutchman,” Wagner. 

nner 

Washington is acquiring quite a number of good musi- 
cians from out of town. William Stansfield, of Overbrook, 
Philadelphia, has taken charge of the organ and choir at 
the First Congregational Church. Mr. Stansfield has a 
long list of achievements to his credit, both in this country 
and in England, and is a member of the American Guild 
of Organists, of the Manuscript Society and an officer of 
the American Organ Players’ Club 

mnRR 

Another interesting artist who has lately joined Wash 
ington’s music colony is Dalton Baker, baritone and teacher 
of singing, who has a studio in. Studio House, Eighteenth 
street. 

RRR, 

The monthly meeting of the District of Columbia Chap- 
ter of the American Guild of Organists, was held in the 
studio of Oscar Franklyn Comstock, on Wednesday even 
ing, when at the close of the business meeting of the 
sanctuary choir of St. Aloysius Church gave an informal 
program of song. 

nme 

Amy Law Ormsby, soprano; Mary Clark Whitaker, con- 
tralto; Franklyn Jackson, pianist, assisted by Mrs. C. L 
True, reader, were heard in recital in the Epiphany Chure) 
hall on the evening of Tuesday, December 30. 

naane 

An interesting visitor to Washington during the holidays 
was Eric Rath, director of music at Hollins College, Ho'!- 
lins, Va. Mr. Rath has a host of friends in Wash:ngton, 
one of the most loyal being his former pupil, Helen Dona 
hue de Yo, soprano soloist at many of Washington’s nota 
ble musical events. 

nee 

S. M. Fabian, head of the piano department of the 
Washington College of Music, accompanied by his artist 
pupil, Frank Norris Jones, spent the Christmas holidays 
with the sister of Mr. Jones (Mrs. Henry McNair), at 
her home, Great Neck, L. I 

nar 

Here is an interesting bit of news: Gretchen Hood, so- 
prano, who has been abroad studying for the past two 
years, returns with the full conviction that some few faults 
which she has acquired during her stay in Europe can best 
be eliminated in the studio of her old Washington teacher, 
Mrs. Goodhue. 

nme 


Prof. George H. Howard, formerly of Boston, but now 
making Washington his home, will lecture before the An- 
thony League on “Some National Aspects of Real Educa- 
tion in Music.” These meetings are held in the parlors of 
the Portner. 

nenRre 

This office is in receipt of a very pretty Christmas card 
from Dr. and Mrs. Walter Heustis, who are spending the 
winter in Southern California. Mrs. Heustis was former- 
ly Bertha Lincoln, and a singer of prominence in Wash- 
ington before her marriage. Dr. and Mrs. Heustis expect 
to return to Washington early in April. 

nue 

Dr. E. S. Kimball, Washington's authoritative teacher of 
singing, has returned to New York to resume his classes, 
after spending the holidays here. 

nae 

Susanne Oldberg did not keep “open house” at ber studio 
on New Year's Day, but spent the day at home with her 
charming little mother, but even in this way did not escape 
the long line of friends who called at her home to extend 
the season's greetings. Mme. Oldberg soon will resume 
her Sunday studio musicales. 

ner 

Ruth Simpson, Mrs. Albert Johnson, Mrs. John Waters 

and Mrs. James Kerr are members of the new Nevin 





Quartet, and gave the program before the members of the 
Washington Saengerbund last Monday evening. The pro- 
gram follows: “Mammy’s Lullaby,” Dvorak's “Humor 
arranged for women’s voices, “Love’s Old Sweet 
Song,” arranged by Dudley Buck, and “Spring Song,” by 
Gabrie! Marie 


esque,” 


RRR 


Elsa Raner, a young high school pupil, made her debut 
as a violinist last Wednesday morning at the “Playhouse” 
before a large audience. Effie Baker, classic dancer, also 
was on the program. Miss Raner has for a number of 
years been a serious student under Anton Kaspar, and her 
friends expect big things from her. On this occasion Miss 
Raner played “Legende” by Bohm, scherzo by Van Goens, 
and selections from the works of Ries, Wieniawski, Sara- 
sate and De Beriot. 


It is announced for the second tim., though the first an- 
nouncement was discredited, that Mrs. A. M. Blair, con- 
ductor of many choruses, will spend her summer abroad 
in the charming home she has recently purchased there. It 
would not be surprising if Mrs. Blair made Eng‘and her 
home, as her oldest son is now living there 

Dick Roor. 


. . : 
Steinberg Pleases in Recital. 
Bernard Steinberg, cantor of Beth-E] (New 
York), gave the following program at his Aeolian Hall 
which was through 
out well received by the many friends of the singer pres 
ent 


Temple 


recital, Sunday evening, January 11, 


Der Noeck . Loewe 
Wohl denk ich oft Wolf 
Der Mustkant Wolt 





BERNHARD STEINBERG. 


Verborgenhert Wolf 

Ich trage meine Minne Strauss 

Ueber die Haide Hausegger 

Warte noch! Goetz! 
(Uedicated to Mr. Steinberg.) 

Wo wird cinst Goetz! 


(Dedicated to Mr 
Die drei Wanderer. 
It Is Enovgh 


Steinberg.) 
Heermann 
Mendelssohn 


The Wind , Spross 
My Lovely Celia Monroe 
The Relief « Kramer 
The Fairy Pipers Brewer 
*And She Laughed 3 Lishin 
*A Pilgrim Song Tschaikowsky 
*Hopak Moussorgsky 


Dr. Anselm Geetz! at the piano 


"All sung in Kevesman 

The voice of the baritone is of particularly good quality 
and range, and he has it under excellent control. Mr. Stein 
berg is unmistakably a musician. His phrasing and shad 
ing were admirable. The diction, for the most part c‘ear, 
suffered occasionally in finish from the clipping of the final 
consonants. While pleasing in the songs, lyrical in nature, 
Brewer's “Fairy Piper,” for instance, his voice lends itself 
better to the more dramatic compositions. It was in the 
Mendelssohn's aria from “Elijah,” “It Is Enough,” that 
Mr. Steinberg disclosed his best possibilities and gave evi 
dence of the greatest abandon. This number aptly occu 
pied a central place on the program. Efficient accompani 
ments were rendered by Clarence Dickinson at the organ 
and Anselm Goetz! at the piano. Also two attractive com- 
positions by Mr. Goetz] appeared on the program, the first 
of which. “Warte Noch,” had to be repeated. 





WELL ATTENDED ORCHESTRAL 
CONCERTS IN LOS ANGELES. 
Two Enjoyable Programs Performed by as Many Orches- 
tras—“The Messiah” Attracts Large Audience— 
Other Concerts 





trr0 West Washington Street } 

Los Angeles, Cal., Janudry 3. trois 
The holiday season has brought something of a relief 
from the rush of concerts, and has allowed the musicians 
and concertgoers an opportunity to cultivate the domestic 
virtues which should be in evidence at this time of the 
year. The People’s Orchestra and the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony, however, have given concerts that have been largely 
attended, and the Melba-Kubelik company appeared De 
cember 10 and January 2 to capacity houses. 
set of concerts given by the Los 
Orchestra deepened the 


The second 
Angeles Symphony 
good impression made by the 
first. It was a thoroughly artistic and beautiful program 
and given with the same degree of finish and detail that 
made the first so satisfying. Beethoven's C minor, No. 5, was 
the symphony played and the classical beauty of the read 
ing left nothing to be desired 
ure. The Glazounow overture, 


It was an unalloved pleas 
“Solenelle ° 
brilliant color and intensity necessary to the program and 
was splendidly rendered. The closing number was an ar 
rangement of Handel's “Largo” 
and orchestra, made by Mr 


for cello solo, harp, organ 
Tandler, and it is beautiful 
It was a stately and dignified finale played with great 
breadth and power, and was received with utmost appre 
ciation by the audience. As before, Conductor Tandle: 
directed without notes and confirmed the first nvictions 
that we have here a man of undoubted genius. 
the most interesting number of the program from severa 
standpoints was the “Scottish” fantasie of Bruch, for vio 
lin, harp and orchestra 
beauty and interest, 


Perhaps 


’ 


The composition itself is of much 
and not done to death, as is so muc! 
f the violin literature, and also it served as the intro 
duction of Sigmund Beel, the first concertmaster, as a 
soloist. Mr. Beel showed himself to be an 


artist without 


) 


a question, for he.proved himself a thoroughly equipped 


vioiin virtuoso and a scholarly musician as well. His 








ception was as warm and enthusiastic as he could wish 
from both audience and orchestra. Altogether there is a 
feeling of delight and pleasure at the possess‘on of a real 
symphony orchestra that bids fair to hold a high place in 
a very short time. Many were the expressions of satis 
faction and congratulations heard on all side 

Ss 4 @ 


The concert by the People’s Orchestra, December 21, 
vas of a more serious nature than the two Sundays previ 
us, and could not but please both the lovers of the class 

al as well as those desiring the more popular music. Th« 

Indian Suite” of Mr. Linne was as well received on its se 
ond rendition as at its first, two or three months ago, and 
verified the first 


impressions The Mission Play musi 


was of interest because the mposer is a young local mu 
sician and because of the interest felt in the wonderfu 
Mission Play of Mr. McGroarty, 


source of a regular pilgrimage to San Gabriel Mission 


which has been the 
es there. The 
play, after its present engagement of two weeks at ‘ 
Auditorium, will leave for an extended Eastern presenta 


during its phenomenal run of 442 performan 


tion. It has been called the Oberammergau of California 
ind is a wonderful historical pageant of the founding of 
the missions by Father Junipero and the 
fornia. The 


settling of Cali- 
soloist was Bessie Chapin, who returned 
last year from an extended study abroad 


tiful girl and a real violinist 


She is a beau 
Her work was delightful 
and she received an enthusiastic applause and recall. The 
program in full was as follows 
Mozart; 


Overture, “Magic Flute,’ 
violin solo, “Ballade Polonnaise” (Vieuxtemps 
tessie Chapin; Mission Play Music, Verne Elliott; “I: 
dian Suite,” Hans S. Linne; “Al Fresco,” Herbert; “Tann 
hauser” march, Wagner 
n-ne 

Sunday, December 2, the People’s 
tra sang “The Messiah” to a crowded house, and at th 
request of many will repeat 


Chorus and Orches- 


t this Sunday. It was an ex 
cellent performance, and the turning out of so large a 
crowd proves that the chorus work has attractions for the 
public. Hereafter Mr 
once a month, and will give, the last of this month. Max 
Bruch’s “Fair Ellen.” 


Linne purposes to use the choru 


Later he will give “The Holy City 
by Gaul, and as the last offering of the season, “Sam 
and Delilah.” The soloists for “The Messiah” would have 
done credit to any city. Seldom have I heard more satis 
factory soprano and alto soloists than Mrs. Shank and 
Mrs. Hance. Each is possessed of a beautiful voice and 
the solos were given with great tenderness and reverence 
Mr. Paul needs no comment, his work has been so often 
mentioned. He is an old favorite 
should like to hear oftener. 
baritone and he sings well. His solos were much en 
joyed, and it would be a pleasure to hear him in a varied 
program. The choruses were sung with fine vigor and 
firmness. One could wish that there were more tenors, but 


Gage Christopher we 
His voice is a most musical 
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For this number, however, 
Ray Hastings, at the or- 


then tenors are always rare. 
they make a splendid showing 


gan, assisted in some of the numbers. 
nenre 
I Brahms Quintet will give its first concert next Fri- 


and it will mark the first of a series of three. Mr. 
Tandler, director of the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra, 
has been associated with the quintet since its origin, and 

¢ greatly missed, but he finds it impossible to give the 
it this year. His place will be taken by Louis Rovin- 
Otherwise the personnel 
same, and will include: Oskar Seiling, first 
Rudolph Kopp, viola; Axel Simonson, cello. Mr. 
ky will fill the second violin chair, left vacant by 
Ruby will be soloist at the first 


da 


will 
time to 
a talented young violinist. 


vill remain the 


Rovins 
Tandler Blanche 


eRe 


with Kathleen Parlow as the 
on January 16, Miss Parlow 
with the orchestra and giving the latter 
This should prove a 


[The Woman's Orchestra, 
loist, will give a concert 


al ; nceerto 

vart of program as a recital. 
reat drawing card, 

nner 


| 


itnerwood 


ler Apart 


in the music room of the 
Monday evening, December 29, and 


had the pleasure of hearing a short pro- 


received 
tments, 
f sor Aurelia Wharry, whose beautiful voice 
Miss Wharry is 
Braggiotti, having spent several years in Italy. 


igs by 


nd delightful art gave great pleasure. 


niml f 
pupil o 
engaged at the Hotel Greene in Pasadena, where 
a week during the season; she 
Miss Farqua- 


she sings in recital once 


also teaches in Pasadena and Los Angeles. 


har, a pupil of Abbyyde Avirette, delighted with several 


She is only sixteen years old and has been 
of the most uncon- 
of girls and plays with unaffected manner and evi- 


piano solos 


studying but three years. She is one 
sciou 
dentl, has a 


pleasure in the playing, which is certainly 


shared by her hearers. Her tone is clear and musical and 


her technic remarkably facile. She gives great promise 


ind is a credit to her instructor, as she shows careful and 
teaching 


Ree 


Crusade,” by Pierne, under the direc- 
hibald Sessions, was repeated at Christ Church 
of December 31, with the same soloists and 
the choir and juvenile chorus as appeared before the Fri- 
lay Morning Club, December 19. A large audience again 
was the first of Mr. Sessions’ regular 
for the Jane CATHERWOOD 


The Children’s 


‘ 
re 


nioht 


™ 
i fis 
if 


als season 





Albert Spalding in Russia. 


St. Petersburg, December 30, 1013 


rt Spalding appeared at the Siloti symphony con- 
St. Petersburg, December 27 (December 14, Russian 
and was heard in the E Major concerto by 


I reat hall of the nobility was entirely filled and 
\ in artist's work was listened to with profound 
utter \t the close of the concerto Spalding received 
ich a ution that despite the length of the program 
vi vas made up entirely of the compositions of Bach) 
wa mpelied, after many enthusiastic recalls, to give 
an encore fugue in G minor for violin solo by Bach 
ised both orchestra and public to such a pitch of en- 
thusiasm that left no doubt as to Spalding’s complete 

umph in Petersburg 
Ch Aper unanimous in praise, and to quote one 
two is them all. Thus The Rietch of Decem- 
»), speaks of the concert as “one of the most 
ting of the season; Mr. Spalding, the violinist, has 
been engaged as soloist and played the beautiful concerto 
of Bach and a fugue in G minor in the most finished man- 
ner and perfect style.” The Dehn of the same date says: 
“Mr alding, the violinist, gave the second violin con- 
h nobility of interpretation. He had a brilliant 

su 

Spalding’s first St. Petersburg recitals is announced for 


January & In the meantime he has left for Norway and 
re he will play the following dates: January 


Sweden, whe 


~ Cenackhoal 





5 and 7, Stockholm; 9, Christiania; 10, Skien; 11, Notod- 

den; Rjukan; 13, Tonsberg; 14, Sandefjord; 16, 
Trondjhem A. 

Buck Pupil to Tour Pacific Coast. 

Katherine Galloway, a dramatic soprano, pupil of Dudley 

the well known New York teacher, has been en- 

gaged for a one month tour of the Pacific Coast. Miss 

Galloway will leave New York, February 3. At the com- 


pletion of the tour, Miss Galloway will be heard in con- 
‘erts and recitals on the return trip. Miss Galloway has 
also been engaged as soloist at the Free Synagogue in 
‘arnegie Hall, New York, where Rabbi Stephen Wise 


GRAND OPERA IN CHICAGO. 


Chicago Debut of Frieda Hempel in “Traviata”—“Fedora” Is Finally Produced—Same Stage 
Settings Seen in Several Operas—The Claque Nuisance. 


AUDITORIUM. 
“La Traviata,” January 5. 

The sixth week of grand opera at the Auditorium was 
ushered in by a presentation of the old warhorse, “Tra- 
viata,” with Frieda Hempel, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, in the title role. Fraulein Hemple had been 
heralded here as a protege of the Kaiser, from whom she 
got three decorations, encrusted with diamonds, and which 
were to be seen in the second act of the opera, and she 
also was known to music lovers in Chicago from the many 
glowing tributes printed in the Musica, Courter. There- 
fore, to say that she lived up to her reputation will suffice 
to demonstrate that her success at her Chicago debut was 
emphatic in the highest degree. Recalls after each act 
were numerous. 

Giorgini was the Germont, Jr. In one or two instances 
Mr. Giorgini and the orchestra disagreed. Mr. Giorgini is 
an up to date singer as well as actor and he dressed the 
part in ultra modern style. In the second act he made 
his appearance in a chauffeur’s attire, the guggles and 
duster only being conspicuous by their absence, otherwise 
from cap to shoes he looked the image of a taxicab driver 
even though young Germont carried a whip in sigma of 

















Phot» Ly Matzene, Chicago 

CLARENCE WHITEHILL AS WOTAN. 
rider. Giorgini sang well as ever and won 
considerable success. 


a horseback 


Giovanni Polese as the elder Germont acted with dig- 
nity and polish and vocally was all that could be desired. 
Nicolai made an intellectual doctor. Berat, the queen of 
housemaids, nurses and mothers, rounded up a good cast. 
Giuseppe Sturani conducted. 


“Fedora,” January 6. 


Giordano’s opera, “Fedora,” came to its first presentation 
by the Chicago Grand Opera Company at the Auditorium, 
Tuesday evening, with Carolina White in the title role 
instead of Mme. Cavalieri, for whom the opera had been 
announced originally by Signor Campanini. On two previ- 
ous occasions it has been billed but at the eleventh hour 
was replaced by other works on account of the indisposi- 
tion of Mme. Cavalieri and finally—to be exact, ten days 
ago—the role of Fedora was turned over to Carolina 
White with the understanding that she was to sing it on 
Tuesday evening, January 6, and in order to do this the 
management wisely refrained from having Mme. White 
sing in any other opera and though billed on one occasion 
her role was given to another soprano and the public was 
then informed that owing to the indisposition of Mme. 
White another singer would replace her. The Musicat 
Courter, however, informed its readers in its last issue 
of the real reason for Mme. White's nonappearance. 

As to “Fedora,” it has been reviewed so often in this 
paper that neither the plot nor the music need be analyzed 
again. As to the interpreters, Mme. White sang the title 
role brilliantly, even though she deviated considerably from 


pitch. Muratore as Count Loris made another distinctive 
hit, his portrayal of the part being masterly. Polese made 
an admirable De Siriex. Huberdeau, Nicolai, Riegelman 
and Ralph Errolle completed a very good cast. 

Cleofonte Campanin: was at the conductor's desk and 
therefore the orchestra played as one man and the effects 
obtained were highly satisfactory. As ever, Maestro Cam- 
panini was the bright siar of the night. The two principal 
artists met with accidents and therefore are subject to 
some criticism, while Campanini gave a perfect reading of 
the score and was recalled many times at the close of 
the second act. The stage settings were adequate, but 
“Fedora” might be taken out of the repertoire without 
jeopardizing the success of the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany. 

“Lucia,” January 7. 


Frieda Hempel made her second and last appearance in 
Chicago for the season on Wednesday evening in the title 
role of Donizetti's “Lucia.” Fraulein Hempel, who won 
an overwhelming success in “Traviata” at her debut in 
Chicago again gained on her second hearing the full ap- 
proval of the audience, which lavished upon her long and 
vociferous applause. As the voice of the people is one that 
can be heard at the box office, General Manager Campanini 
is to be congratulated on having brought to our city this 
artist from Germany through the courtesy of General Di- 
rector Gatti-Casazza of the New York Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

The large gathering was also well pleased with Aristo- 
demo Giorgini’s beautiful singing of the role of Edgardo. 
Francesco Federici was a well groomed Lord Ashton, and 
as ever, vocally, he gave a splendid account of himself. 
Scott was an excellent Raimondo. Alisa (Minnie Egener) 
and Normanno (Palmiro Alcotti) sang and acted poorly. 
Venturini made an elegant Arturo and Attilio Parelli con- 
ducted with good understanding of the score. 

The stage settings of the second act were the same as 
used the previous night in “Fedora,” and Fraulein Hempel! 
must have found herself at home since the settings used 
were also the same as in the first act of “Traviata.” Speak- 
ing about stage settings, it is interesting to note that the 
scenery used in “Carmen” is transplanted for “Walkie 
and again brought into use when “Trovatore” is given. A 
travelogue from the scenery would make an interesting 
discussion, yet the stage management is doing its best at 
present after having given us for several weeks of its 
worst. 


“Jewels of the Madonna,” January 8. 


Campanini, Bassi and Polese were the stars of the even- 
ing and greatly pleased a practically sold out house. Caro- 
lina White was not at her best and deviated considerably 
from pitch, also missing several high notes in the second 
act. What is the matter with Miss White? She sings one 
evening beautifully and on the next her performance is 
quite poor. 

The claque once more made its appearance in Chicago 
and it has turned a new trick on some of the artists who 
do not support it. The “chief” gives orders to applaud at 
wrong moments, thus making an anti-climax which results 
in very little applause at the end of an aria for the singer 
and-sometimes the same strategy is played on one of the 
conductors, The “claque” is a barbarous custom which 
comes from the shores of the Adriatic Sea, but it is not 
needed in America, yet some of the European artists of 
the company here seem to want it. The “chief” is a poly- 
glot, Italian probably by birth, who knows most of the 
operas backward, and who helps make the artists believe 
that he is a favorite here when really the public does not 
want him. 


“Thais,”’ January 10 (Matinee). 


“Thais” was repeated with Mary Garden in the title role 
on Saturday afternoon. 


“Haensel and Gretel” January 10 (Evening). 


“Haensel and Gretel” closed the seventh week of grand 
opera and Mabel Riegelman repeated her success as Gretel. 
Maggie Teyte appeared as Haensel. The popular price Sat- 
urday night seems to grow more and more in the favor of 
the public, and a large audience was on hand. 





Cornelius C. la Forge. 


Cornelius C. la Forge, father of Frank la Forge, the 
noted American composer-pianist, died at Grand Bay, Ala, 
on December 25. He was seventy-six years of age. 
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GRAND OPERA IN MONTREAL. 





Familiar Works Receive Excellent Performances—Thibaud Scores Success at Operatic Symphony 
Concert—His First Appearance in Montreal. 


HIS MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
“Navarraise” and “Pagliacci,” January 2. 

The repetition of “Navarraise” and “Pagliacci” does not 
necessitate a minute review. The same casts appeared as 
formerly. In “Navarraise” Ferrabini gives a wonderfully 
acted Anita, which makes up for the slight deficiencies in 
her singing. Leon as Araquil gives no cause for adverse 
criticism. His. voice is really a beautiful one, he knows 
how to use it to its best advantage, and his acting is 
straightforward and convincing. The same may be said 
about Roselli as Garrido. This artist possesses one of the 
best baritones ever heard in Montreal, and each role he 
has essayed is stamped with the same mark, that of the 
artist. 

“Pagliacci” was given a brilliant performance. Helen 
Stanley is a splendid Nedda, both vocally and from a his- 
trionic point of view; Gaudenzi is excellent as Canio, al- 
though occasionally he forces his voice which somewhat 
destroys the tone. This is really the only fault to be found 
with his work, which has been very good throughout the 
season. Segura-Tallieu won his usual hearty reception at 
the close of the prologue, a vocal number worth going to 
the theatre just to hear by itself. Graziani and Multedo 
are both good in their respective roles of Beppo and Silvio, 
By mistake the latter appeared in last week's issue of the 
This should have read bari- 
He gives a very finished performance of this little 
role, and is a promising young artist. Jacchia conducted 
both operas, and the chorus and orchestra acquitted them 
selves with credit, especially in “Pagliacci.” 


Symphony Concert, January 3 (Matinee). 


At the weekly Saturday afternoon concert the appear- 
ance of Jacques Thibaud, the eminent French violinist, was 
the outstanding feature Thibaud’s first visit 
to Montreal, and it did not take him long to show the 
audience that he more than justified the flattering things 
said about his playing. His program was as follows: 
Symphonie Espagnole, Lalo; Havanaise, Saint-Saéns; 
Rondo Capriccioso, Saint-Saéns and as an encore he payed 
prelude in E major, Bach. It is unnecessary to say that 
Thibaud has abundant technic, but the most srtiking 
things about his playing are the beauty of tone he gets 
from his instrument, the finished phrasing, and all-round 
artistic atmosphere which pervades his work. The Lalo 
Symphonie Espagnole was marvelously played, the exquis- 
ite tone in the andante movement being delightful. The 
Rondo Capriccioso, in accom 


Musicat Courter as a tenor. 


tone. 


This was M 


which he was splendidly 
panied by Signor Spirescu, went with tremendous spirit, 
and he had to respond with an extra number, the E major 
prelude of Bach. While this no doubt proved tedious to 
a great many people, the kind who call Bach “dry” (in 
fact the writer heard of some one calling this very number 
a five-finger exercise), it demonstrated even more clearly 
than the other pieces what a true musician Thiband is 
The perfect clarity of every tone, the splendid phrasing and 
the same tempo at which he took the prelude showed him 
to be a lover of the immortal Bach. He received great 
applause at the close of each number, and the audience 
would have liked more than the two encores he generously 
gave. The orchestra played overture “Semiramide,” Ros- 
sini; Siegfried’s “Tod und Trauer Marsch,” Wagner, and 
“Les Saisons,” Glazounow. Signor Spirescu is ambitious 
in attempting such works as the Wagner march, and if it 
did not go as well as he would have liked, it is through no 
fault of his own. He does the best with such material as 
he possesses. The Glazounow number was splendidly 
played. The brilliant “Bacchanal Automne” is truly the 
most exhilarating bit of music 


“Samson and Delilah,” January 3 (Evening) 


So numerous were the requests to hear this opera again 
with Slezak in the title role, that the management was 
obliged to repeat it. A capacity house heard the famous 
tenor sing Samson, a role which he is more suited for than 
the majority of tenors, and he was greeted with great ap- 
plause at the end of each act. The remarkable tenderness 
which Slezak infuses into his voice is wonderful, yet in 
his moments of rage there was all the fire and righteous 
indignation of the prophet. Mme. Claessens was the se- 
ductive Delilah, the second act containing her best mo- 
ments. Roselli's High Priest is wonderfully sung and well 
acted. Max Salzinger added much enjoyment by his reall 
great singing, and Gaston Rudolf had several opportuni- 
ties to display his bass voice, the lower register of which 
is very pure and round. The chorus sang badly in spots, 
the off-stage work being marred by considerable off-the- 
key singing. Jacchia conducted. 


‘Na ) ” 4 “Pp, li a J . 5. 
The work of the company in both these operas was the 
same as on previous occasions. Of the two perhaps “Pag 


liacci” goes the best. 
“Herodiade,” January 6. 


The last performance this season of “Herodiade” was 
notable for two reasons. First, the appearance of M. Leon 
as Jean, and, second, the work of Signor Spirescu at the 
conductor's desk. 

M. Leon accomplished one of the most difficult tasks a 
singer could be set. He learned the role in five days and 
scored one of the most brilliant successes of his stay in 
Montreal. Not only was his singing of the part excel 
lent in its entirety but he gave the best acted Jean we have 
For the first time here the char- 
acter was costumed correctly, M. Leon is not afraid of 
courting criticism, which he did when he appeared clothed 
just in a leopard’s skin and sandals. Most of the local 
costume as “ludicrous,” but as the 


ever seen in Montreal. 


press referred to the 
libretto calls for it, it is difficult to understand why such 
a “how!” should have been raised against it. 

Herod 
singing and his clever delineation of the character make it 
one of this splendid baritone’s best parts he has sung here. 
The “Vision Fugitiv 
thusiasm, and he was recalled several times at the end of 


M. Roselli was again the The excellence of his 


2roused the usual outburst of en 


each act 

Helen Stanley was a charming Salome, singing through- 
out the evening with that beautiful pure tone which has 
made her such a prime favorite in Montreal. Mme. Claes 
sens does nothing better than Herodiade, the role calls for 
tremendous dramatic interpretation to make it really effec- 
tive, and Mme. Claessens thrills one with the wonderful 
climaxes she attains both in singing and acting. Max Sal- 
zinger is another artist who never fails to delight with his 
beautiful baritone, which he uses to its best advantage 
With him purity of tone is of the first importance, and 
anything harsh or off the key is unknown in Salzinger’s 
work. Harold Meek made the Grand Pretre a noble figure 
excellently sung, Stella de Mette was perfectly satisfac- 
tory, and Rudolf Phanuel splendidly 
Signor Spirescu conducted and was instrumental in adding 
to the success of the performance, which was the best of 
The chorus did wonderful work 


sang the role of 


this opera this season. 


“Boheme,” January 7. 

The chief point of interest in the last performance of 
“Boheme” was the first appearance in opera this season of 
Signor Attilio di Crescenzo, who sang the role of Ro 
dolfo. 
heard here in several years. He possesses a tenor voice of 
which he produces excellently, the tone al 


From a vocal point ot view it was one of the best 


pure lyric quality, 
ways being round and free from any forcing whatever. He 
does not act well, there being a stiffness which makes 
the character somewhat artificial, but there is no fault to 
be found with his singing, which is really beautiful. It 
is unfortunate that he should be heard only in the last 


week of the season instead of earlier. Villani was in 
great voice, and her Mimi was wonderful from every 
point, The other three Bohemians repeated their excellent 


work of previous performances, and Dora de Phillippe was 
in splendid form as the coquettish Musetta, a role she 
sings and acts with great spirit. Signor Jacchia conducted 
and the chorus and orchestra did good work. 


“Madama Butterfly,” January 8. 

All the performances this 
tures of interest and this opera was no exception to the 
rule, in that we had a new Butterfly in the person of Dora 
de Phillippe, who sang the role for the first time in 
Italian. Her appearance in Montreal two years ago with 
Henry W. Savage's English Grand Opera Company, when 
she scored a big success as the unfortunate Cio-Cio-San 
had not been forgotten, and a large audience was in at- 
tendance to hear her repeat that success in Italian. As 
have said before of this artist, she possesses much his- 
trionic talent, and this has never been more apparent than 
in her Butterfly. She never misses a point, and coupled 
with acting is her petite appearance, delightful manner, and 
a voice of lovely quality, which make her Butterfly a char- 
acter of excellent proportions. Her soft singing is won- 
derful on account of its purity of tone, especially in the 
upper register. She does many little bits of stage busi- 
ness which were quite new and always an improvement 
on the usual conventional style of other Butterflies. Gau- 
denzi was in good voice as Pinkerton, a role he both acts 
and sings with much finish; Rafaele de Ferran replaced 
Segura-Tallieu as Sharpless, and was satisfactory through- 
out; Elaine de Sellem repeated her former excellent work 


week have contained fea- 





as Suzuki, a role which people are apt to lose sight of, 
but Miss de Sellem makes it an enjoyable one by her good 
singing and acting. Edna Hoff was Kate Pinkerton, Graziani 
Yamadori The 
but atoned for it 


chorus, which was absolutely on the pitch 


was Goro, Biasi was Bonze and Cervi 


chorus was weak on the entrance scene, 


in the humming 





throughout. Jacchia conducted with his accustomed skill 
A.M 
A PHILHARMONIC TREAT. 
Following is the program presented at the New York 


Philharmonic Sunday afternoon concert, January 11 


Symphony No. 3, E flat major (Rhenish) Schumaan 
Vielin concerto, () minor Bruch 
Mischa Elman 
Lyric Suite .Grieg 


Capriccioso, og 28 
Mischa Elman 


Introduction and Rondo Saint-Saéns 


Rakoczy March Liszt 


Splendid playing marked the orchestra's individual con- 
tributions, the Schumann symphony being done with ad- 
mirable finish and infinite tonal variety under Josef Stran- 
When Schumann is read with such sym- 
pathy and spirit, that composer's shade might defy any one 


to call his music faded 


sky’s direction 


Mischa Elman’s rare art was shown in its best estate 
His tone is as luscious in quality and of as many colors as 
formerly, and his temperamental delivery remains irresisti 
ble as of yore 
sentiment 


He has broadened in musicianship and his 


seems to be deeper. Enthusiasm prevailed at 


fever heat after the Elman performance and could not be 


stilled for a considerable period 


The Grieg and Liszt numbers of the orchestra also stirred 


the hearers to applause and the conductor and his men 
were given a rousing reception 





Tetrazzini to Sing at Hippodrome 


Luisa Tetrazzini will give a concert next Sunday even 


ing, January 18, at the New York Hippodrome, assisted by 


Nahan Franko and his orchestra of seventy-five men 


Mme. Tetrazzini will sing “Caro Nome” from “Rigolet 
to”; Grand Valse, Venzano; “Ave Maria,” Bach-Gounod 
(violin obbligato by Nahan Franko); “Perle du Bresil” 
(Couplet “Misoly’), David. The diva’. encore numbers 


will be selected from hundreds of requesis received by her 
from friends and admirers 


Orchestral numbers on the program will include over 
ture “Si j'etais Roi Adam; “Love Scene” (from suite 
for strings), Herbert: Swedi rhapsody, Alfven; suite 


L.’Arlesienne™ I!, Bizet Kaiser Marci Strauss 


Von Sternberg Pupil to Play at Diplomatic Dinner. 


Robert Sternberg’s 
leading pupils, has been engaged by Margaret Woodrow 
Wilson to play at the diplomatic dinner in Washington, 
D. C., on January 20. Mr a young pianist 
who is enjoying much success this, his second season be- 


Ambruster, one of Constantin von 


Ambruster is 


fore the public 


Song of the 400" Husbands 


We were crowded in the XCs 
N { 4 i] “ yuld dare 

It was Monday at tl pera 
And the show was long 

Tis a fearful ing in winter 


To be shattered by the blast 


Of the highbrow brass and woodwinds 
Till the social season's past. 
So we shuddered there in silence, 


Secing naught, and bored to death. 
While the orchestra was roaring 

And the singers wasted breath 
As thus we sat in darkness 


All behind the 


“Gotta smoke!” a victim shouted 


ladies’ chairs, 
As he staggered down the stairs 


But an ancient martyr whispered 
As we faced the awful! facts: 

“Can't we get a high-ball somewhere 
On the sly, between the acts?” 


Then we hugged that lioary sinner, 
As he spoke them words of cheer 
And we beat it down to Broadway 
Where the lights were shining clear. 
New York Tribune 


Dr. Alfred Schmieden has been made managing director 
f the Scheve rin Opera 
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SALE BY AUCTION 





OF | 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
Violins, Violas, Violoncellos and Bows by 
famous makers, collected by the late Alfred w 
Seligman and bequeathed to the j 


Young Men’sSymphony Orchestra | | 


of New York, will be sold by auction without 
restrictions by order of the Board of Directors, 
the proceeds of the sale to be devoted to the 
charitable purpose s of the Society and the free 
education of young musicians. This famous col- 
lection will be on public view from January 19th 
nle to the highe st bidders on the afternoon 
January 27th. Catalogues free to 


Telephone 7680 Murray Hill. 


to the « 
ot Tuesday, 
intending buyers. 
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certs, Recitals, Lec- | certs in Cities not 
tures, Theatricals,]| more than 1000 
etc. Miles from New 
For Terms and other | York. 

Address 
LYCEUM DEP’T. | CONCERT DEP’T 


CENTURY OPERA HOUSE 
Contral Park West, at 62d and 63d Sts., New York 
*Phone Columbus 8800 




















. IRISH- 
The Andon Galew= | Sot STEVENSON | MG, NARELLE 232 
Madison Avenee, at Fortieth St. 1 Strong | SOPRANO 

New Yerk Pianist, Teacher, Lecturer (Mary Ryan) 
| The Clendenning, 202 W. 109 St. Tel. 3510 River | Ad@ress: Sutorius & Company, 1 West 34th Stree 
" E KNOTT S Baritone | Mme, de BERG-LOFGREN 
I i 
-PELTON-JONES |: me, de BERG-LOFGR 
CONCERTS, RECITALS, ORATORIO 

HARPSICHORDIST | & “ep Coneest Beating Adavees Teacher of Volos ““Garela Method.” Recital, Oraterle and Opere 
3 West 92nd St... New York. Phone, River 3647 | 4 307-08 Nixon Theatre Pittsburgh, Pa. Address 70 Westiand avenue. Boston Tel. 308 Gack Bay 





BRYANT 


Dramatic Soprano 
Direction 0. J, EHRGOTT 
FISK AGENCY, 166 Sth AVENUE 

Tel. 3971 Gramercy 





MARTHA S. STEELE 23vanso 
Concert Recital Oratorio 
Addrese: Wightman and Fair Oaks Streets 


Pittsburgh. Pa. 


ALEXANDE 


ZUKOWSKY 


Aeet. Gencert Master end Scieist 
Puslis Accepted. 627 Fine ine nubs aL08., Oeeraiee. tL. 


Graduates eagerly sought for positions 
of influence and responsibility 


Faelten Pianoforte School 


CARL FAELTEN, Director 








Composer Pianist 
JOHN a aod Betale 
ADAM cy 
toon ‘8 at Metropolitan 
Iding 


NICOLAY 


BASSO 
CHICAGO GRAND OPERA COMPANY 


®SHEFFIELD 


TENOR 


1417 Leland Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL 


RIEGELMAN 


SOPRANO 
Chicago Grand Opera Company 


igs School of f Opera iovnisn Royel and 
GRAND 


UKE BIL, Praddest Boone ese HORST. Fall 
I Instrue- 











rmupz | moz0 








38 Huntington Avenue Bosto 


WILLIAM JOHN HALL 


TENOR 


Teacher of Artistic Singing, Scientific Voice Production 
and English Diction 


Twelve years contingous stady in Europe 
under best masters 


Suite 29 and 30, Musical Art Bldg, St. Louis 


STOP EXTRA COPYING 
IN YOUR OFFICE! 
Don't Waste Valuable Time! 


his handy 













clean, dependable process 













1 need any exact copies from typewriter 
ou ofiginal. Nowe better 
etul « DUPLICATING M. &. 8. of 
"MU: 7 CORI and papers ol every kind. 50 per 
be es ready in 2 1 Comple e Guar- 
ed t Ga'at $3.00, 10° x 15*— 
$ x 18° —§8.00, with black and 
1 inks and accessories 







BENSINGER CO. (8 
2 Stone St. 









Fagg chew ag og sem cludes Vocal 
Acting, Stage Free 


Royal Onere, Public appearances before royalty. 
Coburg School of Opera, Coburg, Cermany. 


ae PEARSON ‘cz: 


1341 Nerweod St.. Chicage Tibaers: 1995 


THE MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART. William 
H. Pontius, Director of Music; Charles M. Holt, 
Largest and 
ool in Northwest. All Lig 
Send for Catalog C. 


KiisAwskY 


eheas 








Director Oratory and Dramatic Art. 
most reliable sc 
liploma, 


_Summer Session. 





pier — WALLER, ca 


Assistant Conductor ae Oper ye 


Clarence EIDAM Pan: 


Ninth Floor, Auditorium Building - CHICAGO 


GAY DONALDSON 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Pianist 


N LEY fue 


‘ RIEGER a 
































‘| JOSEF RUBO 


Voice Culture in all its Branches 
NEW AEOLIAN HALL, 29 WEST 420d ST.. NEW YORK 


HAHN CONSERVATORY “ MUSIC 
HABN, Director 











“THE KRAKAUER” 


Does it pay to put the very best of every- 
thing into a piano or any other manufac- 
tured product? s the musical pu! 
appreciate the untiring effort of the piano 
manufacturer to produce the best? 

An emphatic answer to this question lies 
in the steady growth and present strength 
of this great institution. For more than 
forty-five years it has followed the policy of 
producing the best at a fair price, and the 
American public has responded with gener- 
ous recognition of honest value. 

This company may be depended upon now 
and in the future years to produce the very 
best in pianos that long experience, trained 
brains, fine workmanship and ample re- 
sources can bring forth, and to sell it at a 
price that will give the fullest measure of 
value to the purchaser. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 
195 CYPRESS AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
Send postal for art catalog. 














MARY LINDSAY-OLIVER 
Scotch Pianiste 


615 ORCHESTRA HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 
RANO 











HILDA von 


TAUBE 


Can. 


Do you POLISH your PIANO 
with EMERY CLOTH? 










Room soi, M 





















~ t'Musleal Ants 


Formerly 8 years chief teacher 
at Stern Conservatory, Berlin 


PRIVATE STUDIO 
Tel. 2329 Columbes 





212 West 69th Street 











GAMBLE CONCERT PARTY "om EVERYWHERE 


CHARLES WILSON GAMBLE, Pilot - 


East End, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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N. M. KAUFMAN, Pres. 
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MUSICAL 


COURIER 








“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmanna 





“A great Piano! It satisfies me completely.” —Pugne 





“ A tone which blends so well with my voice.” —Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


142 VV. Fourth Street Cincinnati 








CAROLINE 


HUDSON- 


All Branches ot ‘Svhool of Opera 

School of Acting 
M U te | C School of Expression 

SOPRANO Modern Languages 
loist Pl outh Church, Brook “It is a permanent educational institution, 
So sii lyn holding the same prominent position in music 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON as the University of Chicago, the Art Insti- 
Carnegie Hall. New York tute, the Academy of Sciences and the Field 
| Columbian Museum in their r tive depart- 
ments of educational labor.’ —Sea, Upton 
of the Chicago Tribune. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Founded 1867 Da. F. Ztzcretp, President 
48th YEAR 


| 


Vocal | Studio and Opera School (italian Method) | 


‘SCHNEIDER 


Philadelphia: 1705 Chestnut St., Octoder to May 


Catalog Mattep Free on request to 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 
624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 








A. B. GHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Stadent, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 





Factory at 
vin tating OHIO 
Reference e Fd n-Chief of Tue Musicat 








Muenchen, Germany: $ Friedrich Str. June to Sept. i5 
SOPRANO 


ELIZABETH CUNNINGHAM ices‘: sicocsce 


Available for Concert, Oratorio, Recital ROOM 10, 177 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON 


STRASSBER bE CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC 


GRAND & SHENANDOAH 
2200 ST. LOUIS AVE. 
The Most Complete and Best Equipped Music Schools in the West. 
Partial Scholarships tor Deserving Pupils and Other Free Advantages. 
Open All Year Terms Reasonable Diplomas Awarded 


Established in 1886. 





51 Competent Teachers in all ite Branches. 


CHAPMAN 


Catalogues Free 





SOPRANO 
234 Broadway New York 
Telephone 4570 Schuyler 


2-0" 








a Teacher of George Fergusson, Berlin; King 
EB Clark, Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft, N. Y.: Geo. Dixson 
oO Toronto; Shannah Cumming, Katherine Blood 
R rood, Florence Mulford, Viola Gillette, Maude 
a 1425 Broadway, New York Rerri, Jeannette Fernandez, Edith Miller 

E Met. Opera House Building Special Operatic Training (Including Action) 





Concert-Bureatt 


EMIL GUTMANN 


BERLIN—MUNICH 


Telegrams: Konzertgutmann Berlin. Chief 
Management of great music-festivals and of all 


Organizing of concert tours in 


Letters: Berlin W. 35, Carlsbad 33. 
agents of nearly all known artists 
kinds of concerts in all important towns of Europe. 


all European countries. 


SUSANNAH MACAULAY REINDAHL VIOLINS 
Teacher of Singing and BOWS 


Perfect Method of Breathing Taught 
‘Vilas ad ‘Clas 





STUDIO, 303 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK | 
Composer of “Great is Allah." “The Butterfly," “Ave Maria.” 


Granberry Piano Ca 








evenness, 


syepath), pertectionctopes 
GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director fiiths, stopped tthe, thi nin, 
Practical Training Courses for Teachers 
Artistic Piano Playing 


THE FAELTEN SYSTEM i 
onc ic sanilBrresri tsth Hall—New York 


CONCERT DIRECTION | 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World's Greatest Musical Bureau 


GERMANY: BERLIN W, FLOTTWELL ST. |. 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic} 
Concerts. Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, | 
Hambure: the Bechstein Hall, Berlin j 
Representative of more than goo artists, includ: | use ae Sueonses St 
ing D’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, | 9 4 1 isemann TOR 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio| Co. Coun owen Jan K wbetia 


and many other celebrities. Also manager of the | Leosors Jackwon 


Emite Sauret 
. n Lees Su Pris Kretater Atetler, 398 Athenaeum Bidg, 
— Philharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur Aad Stove Aenean aaa e ome 
Principal Agency tor Music Teachers * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U S.A. 





» , Me e n 
a bookia- re Artist 

Teach” —which Iwitig aiy 
« FREE, and winch 





wold famous artists «ho 
wee REINDAML VIOLINS. 





Violios sent to respon- 

son trial, 
for comparison with 
ether sew or famous 
old violins. If desired. 
eradaal charge ec- 
counts opened. 






/ 
/ 
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Reindah! Crand Model 


REINDAHL VIOLINS - 











STERLING PIANOs 


High Standard of Constraction DERBY, CONN. 








Music, Dramatic Art, 
Languages, School of Opera. 
| Department for 


Dancing, Modera 

Ideal Residence 
Young Ladies. Positions 
secured for qualibed pupils. 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
Music Edgar M. Cawley, Director 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 


The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America. 





Catalogue and circulars mailed on request. 
upils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 


sos8 West ovth St.. New York City Ralfe Leech Sterner, direeter 
wo connected build delightfully situated between Central Park and 
the Hudson River. All Bramches ot Music and the Arts taught from the 
beginning te the highest artistic Gniskh by a faculty composed of 
America’s Most Eminent Teachers. New York's Modern, Up To Date 


Music school with Dormitories and Proper Chaperonage. Terms, in 
Concert Weekly cluding twities, beard, practiaumg, ot, om application Send 


STERN'S CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


BERLIN, S.W . 22a-23 Bernburger Street (Philharmonie) 
GREATEST CONSERVATORY IN EUROPE 



































FOUNDED 1850 1,350 PUPILS 130 TEACHERS 
Royal Protessor GUSTAV HOL gee pee ig Director 
Conservatory: Development in all brar nehee of music Opera and Dramat el ‘ slete 
for the stage. ‘irchestra Schoo ‘omprising all solo and orchestra struments ‘fom and iy ~ 5 





cial training fo teachers 


Private and Bucombio Classes 


Principal Teachers ‘lano—Professor MARTIN KRA Profess JAMES KWAST, EMMA KOOE 
GEORG BERTRAM THEODOR SCHOEN BrncEn. LUDWIG BREITNER Dr PAUL LUTS 
ENKO, GUNTHER FREUDENBERG 

Singing—Frau Professor MATHILDE MALLINGER (Royal Chamber ger FRANZESCHINA PRE 
VOSTI, NIKOLAUS Pap Ro yal Chamber Singer (Opera Scho KARL MAYER, Roral 


Chamber Singer, EUGEN BRIEGE ‘ 
Violin-—Professor GUSTAV MOLLAENDER. “ALEXANDER FIEDEMANN 
BE. 


. ete 


SAM FRANKO. MAX GRU. 


Theory and Composition-—-WILHELM KLATTE, ALEXANDER VON FIELITZ, etc 
Courses tn the Ofor iliustrated catalogue and prospectus Pupile pianists Teebnique and Hand De 
velopment. Send STROVSKY METHOD for violinists, cellista and received at any time 





«| Royal Conservatory of Music an Theatre 


DRESDEN, GERMANY 
Filty-eighth Year, 1912-1913. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 Instructors 


Educati from to finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times begia 
April and Sep granted also at other times 


Prospectus and List of Teachers trom the Directoriurm 


N. Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 424 Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Dieecrors: Car. Herm, Aucust Fratmcxe 
instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures 
beginning to highest pertection. concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading 
Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
professors TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THEUMETROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
John 6B. Calvert, D. D., President 212 West 59th St., 
The Paculty and Examiners 
John Cornelius Griggs Paul Savage 
Mary Fidelia Burt Leslie J. H Henry Schradieck 
Kate S. Chittenden He paberger Harry Rowe Stielley 
Mary 1. Ditto Sara Jernigan m. F 
Geo. Coleman Gow McCall Lanham Katherine L. Taylor 
Fannie O. Greene Dan’l Gregory Mason R. Huntington W 
28th (SEASON 














New York City 


H. Rawlins Baker 





. 








Send for circulars and catalogues KATE 8S. CHITTENDEN, Deas 








MUSICAL COURIER 








= St Pauil Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 - ~ - - HAMBURG 
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STEINWAY Tvl 

ge Hlason & Himnlin 
scihdovadali anes Meee “THE STRADIVARIUS 

THE STANBARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


FACTORIES: 
Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue Wy) Y 
4 NEW YORK 


AND 


PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 
Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street New York 


, ) Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St.. Portman Sq.,.W . London 
werent) Jungiernstieg 34, Hamburg, and BOs i ON] 
Koeniggractzerstrasse 6, Berlin 
And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 




















ESTABLISHED 1864 


GRAND THE MOST 


AND UPRIGHT Kranich & Ba rh HUMAN OF 
PIANOS NEW YORK. ALL PLAYERS 














JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 


: Manufactured by : 


JEWETT PIANO CO., - - Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 























THE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. a 








It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes 


The advantage of such a piano is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano. 


SOHMER & CO. = hte soap - 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
315 FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 
Corner 324 Street 
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